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PREFACE 


ft will probably seem rash and premature to attempt at this 
time a sketch of Mesopotamian origins, when scarcely a month 
passes without some important discovery in one or the other 
of the ancient Bible Lands. But it is precisely because of these 
discoveries that a fresh study of the material now extant may 
be found both advisable and useful. The Near East, past as 
well as present, holds today the interest of the scholar and 
the layman. The ever restless tribes of the Orient compel 
almost universal attention; and the oldest centers of civiliaa- 
tioti have a peculiar fascination for even the casual observer. 
The picture, however, is complex as a whole, and the details 
are all too often confusing and obscure. The present study 
has c^yed the tad- of clarifying the contours of that picture. 
If this aim has been at all achieved, the book may be held 
justified. 

The central thesis of this essay is, briefly, that nearly all of 
the hitherto undassifled cultures and peoples of the andenl 
Near East can be organised into a single, genetically inter¬ 
related, group; the members of that group formed the bade 
population of Hither Asia, produced its earliest dvilieations, 
and have continued to this day to furnish its ethnic back¬ 
ground. 

The approach to the subject—and this point will bear stres¬ 
sing — has been threefold: archaeologj'i historical records, and 
the internal evidence of philology, have all been brought into 
the investigation. It will be evident that no exhaustive treat¬ 
ment of any of these essentially independent disaplinra has 
been attempted in the following pages. To present the sum 
of facts, attested and alleged, gathered from three such diverse 
fields, would have required a work of encydopedic proportions; 
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it would have c^anily exceeded by far the competence of the 
author. Moreover, in a work of this kind, where the maio 
argument should be constantly kept in the foreground, one 
must beware lest the details overshadow the whole. On the 
other handT a synthetic coordination of results arrived at inde¬ 
pendently in several autonomous branches of research ^ could 
conceivably be ventured with rather less diifidencc. Such a 
study might even prove of greater imniediate value since the 
comparative method serves to broaden the scope and to pro¬ 
vide a mutual check for the main results. 

In course of the discussjon the present author was con¬ 
strained to depart on a number of occasions from current 
interpretations and to suggest solutions that appeared to 
derive from the available evidence more effective support* 
The argument required as a consequence careful and complete 
documentation* This will account for the unusual prominence 
given to the footnotes, which have taken up one-third of the 
total space; they may help to justify the existence of the book, 
though they wiU hardly enhance its outward appearance^ It 
is perhaps needless to add that not all of the material as¬ 
sembled could be utilized without seriously distorting the 
relative importance of text and comments. However, it is 
doubtless true that some studies have been, unfortunately, 
overlooked which might have proved really rele^rant to the 
present theme; the wish to avoid such omissions is more pious 
than simjile and easy of fulfilment. 

Of the author's indebtedness to the many workers in the 
field of Oriental Historj*’ and Philology the notes will bear the 
best and most eloquent testimony. The kind invitation of 
the American Philosophical Society, extended through Doctor 
Cyras Adler, to prepare n paper on Early Civilizations, fur¬ 
nished the incentive to present this study in writing: Tlie 
encouragement and interest of Professor George A+ Barton 
have been to the writer of inestimable help, and a constant 
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source of mspirutioD^ Professor James A. Montgomeij^ had i 
the goodness^ and the patience, to read the manuscript and | 
the entire proof; it is a foregone condusiou that this book has! | 
benefited greatly by his generosity. The author has also 
enjoyed the assistance of members of his Seminar in Ancient 
Orierital History: Miss M, Rogers Warren was good enough 
to go over the entire manuscriptp while Mii Allan A. MacRae 
and Mr- Z. Harris read portions of the proof. 

One acknowledgment has been left for the end- To the 
American Schools of Oriental Researdi the author owes much 
of what mav he new and useful in this work- The personal 
knowledge of most of the territories with which the present 
study deals, the acquaintance with the topographical intrica^ 
cies of the Central Zagros, the survey and excavatioJi of rites 
containing prehistoric painted pottery, and the extensive 
study of the Huixian documents from the Kirkuk area, are 
all due to opportunities provided directly or mdinectly by the 
Schools, in conjunction with the Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation, the Dropsie College, and the Harvard Expedition 
under Professor Edward Chicra. For more than a quarter 
of a century the Schools have been an important factor in the 
field of Oriental Reseaxch- Their work was carried on under 
precarious financial circumstances. Now that the leanest 
years have been left behmd, thanks to u generous grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation, it is peculiarly fitting to look 
back upon that period and to commemorate its sdentiEc 
accomplishments. To do so is indeed a rare privilege; if the 
present contribution be thought too slender to warrant this 
distinction, the presumption may be mitigated by the df- 
cumstance that the act is not untimely. 

Pkiladdpkia, July WK im. 
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THE BACKGROUND 

A ncient oriental History is, in the present sense of tie 
term, a disdpline of ever dmnging, ever increasing 
scope. The numerous gaps in its structure are being gradually 
filled^ and its beginnings are constantly moved back and down 
by the busy spade of the excavator. What was the most 
ancient East of yesterday constitutes at present an advanced 
chapter in the history of early civilizations, which have been 
made articulate through the researches and discoveries of the 
last lew decades. Today the origins of Oriental Hatory He 
largely within a peritwi that until recently was left almost 
entirely to prehistoric research. The age of Hammurabi, 
the time of the Xllth Dynasty of Eg>^t, the Third Minoan 
period, appear to ns now as comparatively modems although 
it is not so long ago that the turn of the third miUennium was 
within the realm of legend rather than of history* A round 
millennium has thus been added to the scope of historical 
investigation, and the present decade xa mainly re 5 pon,sible 
for this considerable ejctension** 

It is natural, then, that out ttaditional conception of the 
nflle and distribution of the oldest cultural centers should re¬ 
quire modification. Not that Mesopotamia, Egypt, and the 
Aegean^ can be displaced from the positions which they have 

^ A very gewd illayLraiifln fumislied hy dur imnl df attituda 

EQwank uie First Dynasty oF Ur, As late as 1920, B, MaSSner was pcrffCtly 
justified m wiitiligi wic Mcf odet sageu 

\'driJiufig uocli oichts.^ {Bab^yiamm tiisd Assyrim I 23^ TCHlay Mesanni* 
pfljlfla is a wcli-knawti bilstdrioil |Kf5CilUlllty fha»V^ td tlie sj^kudid i^ulls df 
thr Ur TO^nviitkiiis. 
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hiLherto held; but the center of gravity is shifting, slowly 
and almost imperceptibly, and seats of citiUzation are begin¬ 
ning to appear on the peripheries. Eastern Anatolia, Ar¬ 
menia, Elam, and India, cannot now be kept out of the exclu¬ 
sive elide of ancient cultures. It is as yet far too early to 
realize the full implicatioD of this enormous exten^ou of 
andent boundaries;* but the appearance of so many new ele¬ 
ments makes a preliminary rearrangement of the available 
materia], and a slight shifting of emphasis, not only desirable, 
but imperative. 

Perhaps the most valuable contribution of modem archae¬ 
ological research is the establishment of the essentially dynamic 
character of early dvilizations, Neolithic man may have 
lived in Egypt, Crete, or in Elam, in comparative isolation 
from other cultural provinces. But with the introduction of 
copper the tempo of life was powerfully accelerated.* The 
attainments of the first aeneoUthic civilizations do not remain 
confined to the regions of their originators. Thus the painted 
pottery of the so-called First Style of Susa is also represented 
in Mesopotamia and in eastern Persia. The First Minoan 
dvjlization reflects S5'Tian and Mesopotamian improvements. 
Early contacts between Sumer and Egypt can now hardly be 
denied by anyone. Migrations due to dlmatic conditions, 
vrars, trade connections, all of these contributed to a more or 
less intimate inteirelationship between the various members 
of the andent world at the beginning of the Copper Age. 

If we are, therefore, to gain an insight into conditions at 

* A (Mpular account of the tadical entargment of the h»tori»l hariznq in 
Tsceoi yea^s is given by V, Cordon Cbitde in bis hoot on The itast Anrieni 
Easi tNew \ ott, {.tilde fa not a specUJiat on tbiB partinjlaf subject, 

but bis summary of the lattat arEbanlogicaJ results provides a useful intro. 
ductic»n tfi a very field c*f 

■ On the revolutiDnary efiect wbkb the coming of copper had upon the 
eaxiiast civilizations, see tbs adndrable account of Frankiort in has SladUs *h 
Evh PtAkty sf tkc Star JSsif n 5 ff (London, 153TJ. 
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the very boginiuDg of history, we must attempt to difiercn- 
tiate, aa dearly as it Is possible at the present state of our 
knowledge, between the individimJ cultural groups* For the 
foundations laid in those early days appear to have persisted, 
in most cases, long into later, one might say modem, times. 
New elements make their appearance, espedally in the second 
miUenniutn; some of the old factors disappear from the scene. 
But the effect, the contributions, of those pioneering days are 
dearly distinguishable in the later settings, regardless of the 
unceasing ethnic changes and political realignments. 

Before the discussion is continued, a few words may be in 
place with regard to cultural aud linguistic designations. As 
is well known, names employed to signify a certain linguistic 
group arc also used, often quite indiscriminately, as the terms 
for related cultures, and even for ethnic rannotatioos. We 
read about lndo-£uropean languages and peoples, or about 
Hamidc linguistic and cultural elements. Now it is quite true 
that a group known to us as the Sumerians spoke a language 
peculiar to themselves, and possessed a dvDlzation which was 
in many important details very different from that, let us say, 
of the Eg>'ptiaii3. Furthermore, to judge from Sumerian 
monuments, the physical charactenstics of the people marked 
them ofteo as different from their various neighbors. We hear 
therefore about the Sumerian language, as well as of the culture 
and race of the Sumerians. In the strictest sense of the tenn, 
however, only the first usage is tenable; the moiphological 
characteristics of the Sumerian speech are suffidently distinct 
to mark it from unrelated linguistic groups, like Akkadian or 
Elamite. But in the case of culture there is no similar clean- 
cut line of demarcation. It is often impossible to dedde 
whether a given cultural peculiarity of Southern Mesopotamia 
is due to Akkatliaos, Sumerians, or Elamites. TTte question 
becomes even more complicated when the above three ^oups 
are to be differentiated as racial stocks. In the first place, our 
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data about the Sumerians or the Elamites are aot complete 
enough in this respect; moreoverp racial intennixttire is sure to 
have played a prommetit part in moulding the physical tyi>e 
of the early inhabi tants of Sumer, Under these circumstances 
a uniform terminology h ob\“iou&ly a difficult matter. And it 
must not be forgotten that in the case of the Sumerians we are 
dealing mth a type whose various characteristics are much 
more disUnctivie than those of other andent groups. In diort^ 
absolute homogeneity of language^ culture^ and race, is vir¬ 
tually impossible in a dvilized coEununity that is in touch with 
the outside world The three elements mentioned above 
may often remain concentric^ so to speak; they never coincide 
completely.* 

If it is necessary* nevertheless* to retain a common designa¬ 
tion for the three concepts, it is only m order to avoid greater 
confusion by Lntrodudng additional labels^ We must^ how- 
eveit understand it quite dearly that terms like “Hamitic,^* 
or “ Sumerianare used primarily to denote definitely related 
linguistic groups; the same name^ may also be applied more 
generally to the cultures attested for the speakers of those 
languages by material and literary remains; and lastly, they 
can be employed, but only with the greatest drcumspection, 
to refer to spedal physical characteristics which may be 
demonstrated as common to the majority of such speakers,^ 
These remarks are doubtless obvious to most students of the 
subjecL Still, sdeutific hterature shows many instances 
where the above distinctions are disregarded, and where these 
terms are not used with suffident precision; I may be par¬ 
doned, therefore* for dwelling somewhat on such rather 
elemcnta.ry^ details. 

*¥ar defiflitifiiis of tbe ptuv? terms tiur iciAci nyiy be Itfemd to tlit 
intitHliictDry chapter hy J, L, Myres in Ciffw^rid^pr Ancttni Ehlirry I {\cw 
York, 1924), 

* See who Fruktorl, I 72 f. 
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An ethnic map of tho andeot world at a given period of the 
third milleimiiim, reconstructed and pieced together on the 
basis of the avaiJable soarcesp would produce the impresaion 
of very chaotic conditions, in Mesopotamia we should find 
the more or less defined Sumerians and Akkadians, probably 
with an addition of Amorite dements. In the north-east we 
should encounter the hUamiteST the Luiiup and the Guti, to¬ 
gether with a host of less distinct mountain tribes. In the 
north there would be "Assyrians" and SubareanSj or Hurrians. 
Syria and Asia Minor would be represented by a number 
of West-Semi tic and Anatolian groups. Then we should 
come upon the EgyptianSp the Cretans^ the people of the 
mainland of Greece^ with numerous branches and sub¬ 
divisions. Clearly, no adequate picture of the period could be 
obtained on an ethnic basis* No wonder, then, that works on 
ancient history have been dealing, instead, in terms of 
culture. 

Here the sectional division produces more clarity. We 
speak of the cultures of Eg 3 T>t, Mesopotamia, and of the 
Aegean section. The linguistic oorrespondeats for the first 
two give us Hamitic and Semitic, and the added advantage of 
this terminology is that libya, the Smaitic peninsula, Pales¬ 
tine, and Syria, are also included in such general counotatious. 
Another step gives us the Hamitic and Semitic tyi>es which, 
as anthropologists teU us, are representative of the Mediter¬ 
ranean race. The Aegean section, on the other hand, must 
remain ill-defined, as there is no single well-known linguistic 
family that may be definitely connected with the material 
culture of the district. As for the Elamites and the various 
other Mesopotamian outsiders (including eastern Anatolia 
and Armenia)^ they have been doomed to remain iinclassi- 
fiable, since they do not boa$t the comparative cultural uni tv 
of the Aegean* The Sumerians are a group apart, and the 
Indo-Europeans, who become prominent in the second miUen- 
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niuin,* are taken care of rather well. Thdr linguistic affilia¬ 
tions are well known, and the dominant racial type of the 
group is connected by anthropologists with the Nordic 
element.^ 

With the better defined groups, such as the Hamites, 
Semites, Sumerians, and Indo-Europeans, out of the way, we 
are still confronted with a long and continuous chain of 
peoples, that extends from Elam, through Upper Mesopotamia 
and Anatolia, into the Aegean lands and beyond; these peoples 
and tribes are as yet in need of further identification. The 
problem is one of great interest and of considerable importance, 
and it has occupied the minds of numerous scholars siuce the 
end of the past century. Their researches, carried on nften 
independently and from several different angles, have served 
to shed a great deal of light upon the question, and have made 
it possible to combine the numerous elements scattered along 
this wide belt into several interconnected groups. 

The first approach to the problem was on a philological 
basis. The study was taken up shnultancously at both ends 
of the line, in the Aegean and in Elam, although neither 
group realized at first that there might be the remotest con¬ 
nection between the two termini. The starting point at the 
western end was a closer scrutiny of the pre-Grecian place 
names in the Aegean region. In the eastern terminus atten¬ 
tion turned to the second column of the Achacmenid trilingual 
inscriptions, which was later to be identified as Elamite, It b 
an interesting coinddenoe that the first reliable results in both 
fields were published in the same year, 1896, P. Kretschmer’s 
Eitfleitung in die Ceschkhte der griecMschen Sprache demon¬ 
strated beyond the possibility of dispute that the greater part 

‘ On tbe posEibilityof thtoppnniirc oj ilw ».cilli!d|}mio-Indn-Eumpeaai 
in iJif tkird mUlenniuiD, see bclw. 

^ Fdr a disciiiiKrMi of tli^ wtitc mc€a af dihji icc Myrefi, CAH I ind 
W. IL Wdlrdl, A Study b/Roc&s iq tk'Aitdewlii^eisr East (Cambridge,, 1927), 
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of the Aegeaa toponymic matenai, for which there are no 
satIsfactor>' Greet or IddD-Eiiropean etymologies^ had plaus¬ 
ible auaJoga in Anatolian place names. Heinrich Winkler^ on 
the other hand, suggested, in hJs study of the Elamite inscrii>- 
tions^ the theoiy' that the language in question had elements 
in common with the large linguistic group that ia represented 
primarily in the Caucasus area and is referred to as the 
"Caucasian” family of languages.® Both views have since 
been further elaborated, and to a certain extent modified. 
The study of the Aegean and Anatolian connections ha.q been 
continued among others by Fick* and Sundwall;^ m the 
Elamite field, in which the patient labor of F, Scheil^ has 
considerably enridied the inscriptional apparatus, further 
progress has been noted+ thanks to the studies of men like 
Hiising,^ Bork,“ and Kdnig.^* 

* Cf. HeiDTlch WlnJtlcr^ Die Spr^rkf rfff Columse dtr ireis^^kig^K 

Imckrifi^n and ia$ Atiaisikt (Errslau, 

* Auf^t Fick, V<trg^iei:ki6ike OrisKjmat df Qudic fiif die VirfgE^ikickie 

GrfKkeniiindi (GatCuas^n. I9tiS}; UaUideK and DanuMif in Grifckenl^ind 
(G^ttdgciLr 1909)^ Hatli inanQigraplij irt nnw aiitjjq.iLatC(± ID view of the 
d^ipiicrmetil d[ the arrhives of led thr r nn^j^ ijpt n t modi&DitjoD 

of tie term 

” JoIl Sondwiit tinhdrnisckem Namen der Lykitr eisim Verzeick^ 
Hfitutziaik^kar Aamemiammc f Leipzig, 19'y>. The author's attempt to 
eonnect aJl Ariatolian Dames krtown from Gmk smirrca with LyciiQ ttib» is 
certAinly cinjiisiiEjed O. also P_ ICietEchmerj ‘"Dcr ISTame der Lykier uinJ 
anderc kMnasiatischc VfiUicni™cn,“ I 

1-18, and F. ikirk, Skiise des iMkiKhtn (Leipzi^^ I926J. 

” M£moIies de la Dcf^gatiim cn w, ll, m* V, VI, X, XI, XVTL 

** For more dum thirty yearn hag beeu contnbuting to tlio scietilifiE 

periodicalfi numerous artides on FlamiLc. Of his monrrgraph^ may be men- 
lioned, ZHs Elams (Biealiu 190S) ; “Die damischc SpriEJiforschiing/' 

M oflrw« IV (l^)IO)p pp. 5-AOr Df^ einkeimisckat Qvffif■ skt Geickichit Elams 
(Ictpzis, 1916); cL his study eneided ^Der und semt Vdlker/* 

Der Atu OrienS (JO) IX (1908)^ nos, d-4. Uflsm^^a work ia Inv'iriah^ stimiii- 
lating even if it otten tails to prove cqavmdngv Fer a deeper Emdcmtandlng 
ef the intricate pcoblgms of EMmite phtblogy Hlisin^s public&tums are qf 
greitcst. importaiice. 

“ CL thiE hlhticismphy m H hims's QudieMf Si t, and the ■Jtkk “Elim B 
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Since the beginning of tin? present centun' new a^^nues 
Jmve been opened for the study of the eastern as well as the w^t- 
em part of the "‘unidentified belt/* In both it is the cn- 
neifonn records that have helped to swell the available sources. 
On the one hand we see the appearance of new lingulsUc 
units such as the Hurri-Mitanm, and theHaldianor Vanrdc- 
II is very signiheant that both these languages have dis* 
closed affini ties i^Tth some of the modem Caucasian tongues/^ 
On the other side of the line, the most notable achievement 
has becn^ of course, the dedphemient of the records found 
in the archives of Boghazkoi. ITiey are composed in sev¬ 
eral languages, thus bcaiing eloquent witness to the exist¬ 
ence of a vaiiet>^ of linguistic and ethnic elements in ancient 
Anatolia/^ But if we disregard the Akkadian and Sumerian 
influences^ which naturally followed the adoption of the cunei¬ 
form scnpi^ and if we further eliminate the superimposed 
Indo-European elements, the two main ethnic stocks thnt 
can be postulated for central and eastern Anatolia on the 
basis of the new mscription^il evidence, prove to be proton 
HitUte and Hurrian. Here we have dearly a bridge between 
the East and the West* The Hurrians are known to have 
penetrated into the region east of the Tigris, and even into 
Sumer, not to mention Syria and Palestine/^ the proto-Hittites 
gravitate more definitely towards the West and link up with 
Aegean elements. At the same time,, cognate features have 
been recognized in both groups. Even ii we are not as yet in a 

fSprudic)" which Both hoB omtn^ted to the der Vwges£kkhis 

im ra pp. 70^. 

^ Fr_ W. K^nig, Dtt!i nlktamische Sf^Un {Leipzig, 1925); Kehiie Is mho the 
editor id Uie Cwptii Itacripiiifnum Hamk^trurn (HmuHiver, 1926 ff J 

« Cf. tk V. RiPMi VI. 

“ Fotra, ^ Pie Insdiriften und Spracbea des tfatti-Rekhes,” 

LXXVl (1922) 174-269, "CIct dk Votker tmd Sptafhcti dcs ilten 

ChAtti Reklies,'*' SfuditB V (1920). 

For further details d, dc V. 
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position to pmve a genetic lelationsblp between proto-Hittite 
and Humanj we must assume very ejctensive mterpeaeiration- 
LinguisUc evidence has thus helped to illummate vety 
markedly the long road from Elam to the AegenBii^ and further 
westwards. Even a scholar of Kretschmer's reputation has 
suggested connections between Elam and Sidly^ on purely 
philological grouads.^* For the present, however, judicious 
scepticism is ab^^Iutely essential for the sober evaluation of 
the ancient linguistic material, which has been so suddenly and 
substantially augmented. Our studies in this field are stiUiti 
an embryonic state, and mature Judgment must await a more 
thorough sifting of the available data. In the meantime we 
must look to other quarters for further light on the subject. 

We have seen that our ancient sources point to the Caucasus 
as the pmbahle center of their modem analogues. It is 
relevant, therefore, to inquire what aid and encouragement 
may be expected from that side. For If Caucasian philology 
could furnish results that tally with tho:^ of the Hurro-Elam- 
ite and Aegeo-Anatolian disciplines, the chain ol e\'idence 
would be practically complete for a positive identificaiioa of 
this enonnous ancient group. Unfortunately, conditious 
are not yet favorable for such an Ideal solution. 

Before presenting the Caucasian side, I should like to sum 
up the reasons why the Caucasian claims are bound to meet 
with a warm reception on the part of scholars. The main 
families of languages now spoken by members of the white 

Kretschmer, “Die pratDifljdjDgcniieai^chc Sdiidit," XIV (1925 
pp. JOCKJlP, Cf. espa:uilly p. 319j n_ 1, wLeit Httcqticii ia called to the fact 
that die port Al\{^ n&az to tlic tcEiitans of the Rlyniites 

or 'E;7hi!//i£ix£m) and that the two namea fBcall the A^tk Elntni^ca and t jatfEih j. 
These paialleb are indeed rtriking, but I ddUht wiiethcx they are due to any- 
thing more than cainddence. Por Elam was only the ScmLttc and not the 
native name for the country ncrth^-easi of Sumer, and it is improbable that the 
Sicilian Elymites. were indebted fqr their own name to Semitic sources. Cl 

ch, n. 
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race are, as is well known, the Hamito-Secnitic and the Indo- 
European, together wiLh a third group usually listed as "Cau¬ 
casian.” Hamito-Semitic is connected by anthropologists 
with the Mediterranean branch of the white race* while 
Indo-European is derived frCJin an originaljy Nordic center.^" 
The retnaiining group of pure whites is generally designated as 
Alpine. Now a large portion of the Alpine stock is notable for 
its hyjxj-brachycephalic skulls; to that group the term "Ar- 
menoid^' is almost universally applied. Incidentallyj the people 
with abnormally short skulls are found primarily in Armenia, 
as the name implies, and also in the Caucasus and in Anato- 
lia.^^ According to a recent theory, the entire Alpine branch 
is said to have originated in the Armenian highlands,^* 

The hypothesis that Aegean-Elamite elements have sur¬ 
vived among the modem Caucasians would thus solve with 
one stroke the whole problem of the “unidentified belt." 
Corresponding to the Hamito-Semitic Mediterraneans, and 
the Indo-European Nordics, we should have a third group of 
Caucasian Alpines, which is to include, according to the advo¬ 
cates of this view, not only the Aegeans, Anatolians, Elamites, 
Hurrians, Haldians, and their various relatives, but also the 
Philistines, Etruscans, Iberians, Ligurians, Basques, etc. In 
short, any doubtful European or Near-Eastern white becomes 
automatically Caucasoid. The symmetrical juxtapoadon of 
racial and Imguisdc divisions is m this manner beauii fully 
established. 

1 have outlined briefly this all-embradng panacea not with 

“ Ttk does not imply', of course, that d] the peoples tliat 115 c Indo-Eurtip*^ 
arc members of the Nordk branch, but mfirtly that the Indo-Eura- 
pean E^wceh origlmted with the fio-caM NordkSL However, racial groupingi 
are eBCtcdiojgiy uneertain, a* may bo G^thenea £tom ihc [act that the physkal 
anthTOpdogistB thcniKilves arc not in accord with one aaothcr ag regards such 
dassiheatiofis- Cf. CAB 138 ff. 

“ Cf. F, V. Lusdmn, Rassen, Sprackcrt^ SS d. £BarllD, 1^22)* 

Myns,CAi? Id 3 , 
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a yi^w to ridiculing it, but in order to warn against its alluring 
plausibility. On the face of it, the connection between the 
ancient Aegcans and eastern highlanders^ with the modern 
CaucaaifltiSj b not only possible but even highly probable. 
One might add also the ethnological argument based upon the 
occurrence of Annenoirl iyp^ on Hittite and north Syrian 
monmnentsij and further deduced from the finding of some 
hypo-brachycephalic skulls in Mesopotamia,” and even in 
Egypt.=^ But all of this does not entitle us to claim that the 
relationship in question has been established satisfactorily 
on philological gioands. For this an entirely different set of 
evidence is required^ and such evidence has not yet been pre¬ 
sented. In tact, it cannot be adduced for a long time to 
come, owing to the present status of Caucasian philology. 

When one first examines the term “Caucasian languages 
one naturally expects to find here a group of interrelated mem¬ 
bers comparable to Semitic or Indo-European. This impres¬ 
sion is not home out upon further examination. The Cau¬ 
casus is a district where, within a comparatively small area^ 
several dozens of languages are us^d. After the Indo-Euro¬ 
pean and Turco-Tartar dialect have been eliminated, there 
still remains an alarmingly large number of speech-units that 
require classification. To add to the existing difficulties, few 
of those languages possess wTitten records, and these do not go 
back more than a few centuries. For many individual mem¬ 
bers of the group, grammars and glossaries are available, 
thanks to the industry' of several Russian scholars. But the 
work is very uneven in value, and a gt>od many dialects are 
still imperfectly recorded. Under these circumslances, a 
comparative grammar of the Caucasian languages that shall 

^ Cf. LACgdoii, ExLiPtiiliotu ai Kish (Psiii, 19Z4), p. 64, and the Appeodii 
by Buxton, B. 124. 

^ CAH 1 244 ff, TIic cil die Egyptnne \s daimed by 

Pttrie, viiKwii Egypt, 1926, 41 fl. 
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be on the scientific level of simiJar Indo-European or Semitic 
works, is for the present hardly possible. As a matter of fact, 
we had to wait until the year 1928 before the less ambitious, 
but most urgently needed, introduction to the subject of 
Caucasian languages could be produced. Now that we have 
Adolf Dirr’s ejcoellent EtnfiihritHg itt das Sludiunf der kau- 
kasischm Spr^hm** we can realiae how far Caucasian 
philology must still travel before it beaimes a reliable guide for 
the student of cximparative philology, not to say for the pur¬ 
pose of ethnological deductions. 

Dirr finds among the Caucasian languages three large and 
distinct groups; the southwestern, which includes Georgian; 
the northwestern, which comprises Circassian; and lastly, the 
northeastern group centered around the Caspian Sea. These 
three divisions, we are told, may ultimately prove to be genet¬ 
ically related; for the present they must be kept strictly 
apart.’* 

It is obvious from the preceding that, from the point of view 
of a philologist, the term ^‘Caucasian languages'^ is not much 
more UluminatJng than "Asiatic languages/’^ or the like. If 
the three Caucasian stocks should ever prove descended from 
a single source, the phonetic system of proto-Caucasian will 
have to be abstracted, and only then shall we be justified 
m comparing a given ancient language, or remnants thereof, 
with the Caucasian group as a whole. WTiethcr this shall 
ever be cannot be decided before many more years of intensive 
work have been devoted to the subject. 

I would not attempt to minimize the importance of the 
studies in which Elamite or Hurrian have fieen plausibly 
connected with individual Caucasian languages. It is per¬ 
fectly posi^ible to demonstrate that the structural principles of 
Elamite morphology have no satisfactory parallels in Semitic 

" For farther tjaHici^pliy d. pp. J79-3S0 oE the above wort. 

" It. pp, 1 IT. 
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Dr in Indo-Enrapean, bm that they reseat] bk in this respect one 
of the known Caucasian groups. Somewhat similarly^ Sumer¬ 
ian is demonsirahly agglutinative, and it matters very little 
that Its relatives are yet to be discovered among the other 
agglutinative tongues. But it is an altogetiuer different mat¬ 
ter to single out a word or two from some modem Caucasian 
speech-center in order to compare it triumphantly with ran¬ 
dom words scattered all over Europe and Hither Asia, building 
on this slender structure weighty ethnic and racial theories. 
Yet this is predsdy what the more c^sruberant pan-Caucasian- 
ists have been doing in recent years 

This is an important dLstinction and it cannot be emphasized 
too strongly. An example will perhaps serve to bring out the 
point more clearly. The most extreme advocate of the pan- 
Caucasian school is undoubtedly the Russo-Georgian scholar 
Nicholas Marr. Hjs condusiom have been summed up m a 
pamphlet, which is now avai^ahle in a German tianslat^on 
under the title: Da‘ japh^iiiiscks Kuukasus und das dTsUe 
ctkniscke Eiememi im Bildungsftrazcss der miUcUd^idischen 
Kullur,^"^ The title speaks for itself, and the general thesis 
is probable enough, as we have seen. But it is Mair’s method 
that no trained scholar can possibly take seriously. The 
author starts with the assumption that Semitic and Caucasiau 
(which he calls Japhethitc) are rdated. To establish this 
theory he has devLsed a set of very obscure phonetic rules. 
So obliging is his phonetic S 3 ^i£m that by the simple expedient 
of the application of these rules* he proves to his own complete 
satisfaction that the names for Philistines, Crete, Corsicaj 
Sardinia, P}Tfh)enees* Britain, Etruscans and Pelasgians, 
have all the same element (ri) in coinmon,^* It follows that 

* Cf. the Bjtiete by A. VVirth totitlcd FarazhiuijpUj” in 

Afemttan tH {1SJ09-103, pp. 1-4SL A sdumlcf vieir is Latcn by Tb. KJiige* 

^ PnblUhi^cl in Berlin, IV23. 
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the C&ucAsiajis hs.d much to do with all of the above peoples 
and countries. Little further conunent is required. U we 
had proto-Caucasian and proto-Semitic to operate with, one 
could perhaps understand this fanciful flight of a man with a 
highly speculative turn of mind. As it happens, we do not 
even know that the Caucasian groups themselves are at all 
related. Marr’s work is likely to prejudice students rather 
than to gain adherents. If the Caucasian h3ipotheses still 
retain their attractiveness, it is in spite of their most radical 
advocates, and not because of them.** 

The one useful contribution that Marr has made in his 
theorizing is the introduction of a serviceable name. It will 
have become evident hy this time that every general reference to 
the linguistic and ethnic elements under consideration is made 
Cumbersome because of the lack of a convenient and univer- 
saUy understood label. Our “unidentified belt" has been bad 
enough- Scholars have tried to get arouud the difficulty by 
introducing a number of new terms, or by modifying some old 
ones? they have aU had little success. Thus Hommel’s 
**Alaiodians*’ b based on the Greek rendering of Urartu, or 
Armenia,” and is properly applicable to but one people out of 

** It may b« that I h»vt ex{irE<t;ed mysdl too atfoagly on cJiu jiaiiin That 
Marr ia a sthgbr with vi^ and foreai^t can hardly be denied. Ila tirtkas 
indualry haa gained fnr him the admuatinn of hia associates and his students. 
According tc Tseirlhrii {/RAS, 191d; p. 57) Marr has connctly appraised Ihe 
noTi-Indn-European dements In modem AnnEnian, Cf. also R. Bldchsuincr 
"Kaiiiasbche Spmohen," /ir VI, 261, He bus also made important CMitri’. 
butioBs tn the stmfy of HaJdian, though his transliteration and ttanslation of 
tie kttet have not met with the approval ol other students of Eajdian; rf, 
Tscmtheli, Dit ntaea ^istien Insckrijim da Ktiaiit Surdurs tm Uraiiu 
(Heidelb^, I92A), p. m, 'the fact lemaini, however, that Matr’s method u 
u rwrirn tlict and ihal his wnelusimis are sttongly induenwd hy his beliefs 
rather than hy his Hsuits. See Dirt, Einfalirung, p, VL 

■ Fr, Hcmrnel, Btino/ogir u»d Gcepsfiie da Alien OriaJi {.Mltnieh, 1526}, 
pp. (, 512. It may be added in this connection that HiimmEl was one of the 
6rat to appreciate the importance of the ‘‘Caucasian" langtiagra for the ancient 
history d[ the Xcar East (cf, p. 34}, His Elhnnlugie is a stupendous work 
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so many. '‘AnntRoids” suffers from the same shortcoming, 
though It may be useful as a radal term. **Aegean," 
tolian/' "Elamite,” etc. also substitute a part for the whole. 
"Tiighlanders” commits us to placing the scene of out investiga¬ 
tions in mountainous zones^ and this is not always justified hy 
the facts.*^ The name which has perhaps the greatest vogue 
is "Caucasian.” But upon e^eaminatiou it proves equally 
inadequate. In the first place, it is a definite and restricted 
geographical term, scarcely applicable to Mesopotanua or to 
Crete, Mdreover, it is already monopolized for an entirely 
different purpose, being employed to designate^ however 
in correct] Vp, the entire while race. Even Caucasian phDo- 
logians in the restricted sense of the term have found it neces¬ 
sary to introduce a furtlier distinction by apocopating the word 
into Casitc;^* this on the other hand, might get us in trouble 
with the Mesopotaniian Kassites. Clearly, a useful name is 
not to be found among any of those listed above. 

Marr seems to have solved the problem saiLsfactorily by 
reviving the Biblical Japheth. Sem and Ham have been in the 
harness for a long time, aud the third brother can also be of 
service. We need not of course adhere to the dimsion givon 


in wMch the old has coUartfd an /toomiDiis unciimc ot valmibln 

don. UnforUmatsly, however, Hainmcl is aften fond of sufigesting ciymoio^iEa 
that have littk regard fer lawa. In spibe uF ihh drawback tha 

13 & very umIuI vrotk. 

**For the ^^Highkad see Cdi? T 5? ff. Fxankfajrt 

Jtfurmjl \T11 21? fl.) uses the term ^^Highbrtd Oaltuie^ for the Fii?* 

CivilbatijQn of Susa. Curbnaiy enough^ the €M Smuerkm also applied to 
Ekm the tenn ^'Haghland'^ (JV/J/). IT tued in a wider sense, howevtr^ this 
defsignation k likely to cause confuiloiL For In the Jitsl place, not aJl memhera 
of that group occupied the hiU^wuntcy in hktoncjd times. In the second 
place, Frankfort would apply to tha dviltsatkn related to Susa II the tjcnn 
"L43wlanil Culture;” siwee the bearera of this latter ndtore are ethnically 
related to the people cf Susa I, as will be shown bdow^ the sepantinn of the 
two by means ut di^eient names would aUo be TnisTfadiug. 

^ wiriii^ifrtftFKni mis. 
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m the table of nations as listed in Genesis X. The Semites 
and Hamites of modem scholarship do not correspond at all 
with the Biblical dassifications.** The Indo-Europeans are a 
well established group, and no confusion need be feared from 
that quarter. “Japhetic” would then be indnslvE of all the 
eluents hitherto considered, which are not already placed 
with the Hamites, Semites, Indo-Europeans, or with any other 
well-defined group such as the Altaic, Diavidian, and the like. 
The name need not be committal geographically, linguisu'cally, 
or in any other way; its main value would lie in the fact that 
it is indefinite and fleiible; its sense would be primarily nega¬ 
tive, as the term would designate elements not located else¬ 
where. I am not unaware of the objections that may be raised 
against it. But this is no leas true of other similar designa¬ 
tions. We hardly ever stop to consider how dmnsy, and alto¬ 
gether inexact "Indo-European” happens to be, not to men¬ 
tion "lndo-(^imaiuc."« On the whole, the term "Japhetic" 
or "Japhethltfi” appears to be preferable to any other name 
hitherto proposed. For more definite specifications we can 
use EaJferH Jap/iet/nte in dealing with Mesopotamia and 
Elam, West&'n JapkelJtite in connection with Anatolia and 
the Aegean, and the like. But it must be understood dearly 
^t, for the time being at least, no genetic relationship can 
be implied by tt^se designations. 


It cannot be emphasized too strongly that in a study of 
ethme relationships premature assumptions arc more likely 
to retard the progress of the work rather than to advance it. 
This b especially true of the purely philological part of the 


“ Aa is well known, ifcarrfing u> tie claaiiScation nf Genesis, i*c sbotiM 
havr to cwiaidet as Hmnite the CanaanitM, tfie HitUlrs. and even Himiwi 
"ho iH muoduced as m MesotKitomian hrro. On the otlicr hand, tlie EI«iiita 
sjt listed descendants oE Shenn Piutolo^r hm ihereforr bottowed the 

names only, TfhUe kr^efy difirtgardin^ ttc ethnk data. 

" Wuh lif disfflvcry of the Tochomn brandli. even the KMEtojihit sikiiifl- 
CMM td the nflme ■Iwhi-Etiropcan" ceased to be odeqtuiLE. 
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inquiry. Unfortunately, scholars have not always been 
careful enough to guard against the pitfalls that lurk behind 
hasty conclusions. It is certainly strange to find iti the 
of a linguist like Trombetd misleading stat^ments^ which are 
likely to produce the impression of well ascertained results 
where only the surface has realty been skimmed. This is what 
Trombetd has to say in his EJemmii di with regard 

to the further relations of the “Caucasian” languages; “The 
latest studies have tended to demonstrate that with the origi¬ 
nal Caucasian group the following languages^ which I shall 
place in three classes^ are more or less directly connected: 

I. 1. Haidian or VannJc (proto-Armenian). 2. Mitanni^ 
3- Elamite, and Kassite or Caspian* 4. Hittite and Araawa. 

n. 1. The languages that are original with Asia Minor 
CLycian, Lydian, Carian, Mysian, and In addition, Fisidian, 
Isaurian, LycaoniaUp and Cappadocian). 2. Etruscan and 
Lettinian. 3. Cretan. 

III. Iberian and Basque. 

All the above languages are extinct with the exception of 
Basque. For those of the first group we have documents in 
cuneiform tharacierSp for Hittite also is a local hieroglyphic 
script**^" 

I do not feel that this dassificadon calls for many comments. 
The wholesale comparison with an allegedly uniform group 
of modem Caucasian languages is^ as we have seeUp wholly 
unwarranted. The grouping suffers from a deplorable lack of 
predsion. “Hiidte" is apparently meant to comprise such 
markedly diversified dialects as the Japhetic Hattie or proto- 
Hit rite, as well as the radically Indo-Enropeanized speech of 

* A TrombtUt Elsmenli di Giotislo^ia 134 (Boldgiu, 1922). 

^ For ^ f4iftoljuiy and sdber t^view tl tile kiigiiAges of Asia Mjnar see tlie 
anklt of ] q)l Fiiediiih culiLled Spntdicii,^' t 126- 

142. Ct tft£ of V. Chfisilmn La KeAditxiien do' Assyrist&gic 

iRLA)t ^'AlUckiiuuiatuclke Volker,” pp. ?6-SS. 
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tile later Hittite empire.*^ Misleading is also Trooibetti's 
attempt to {lismiss the nutnerous dialects of Anatolia, as 
recorded in classical sources, with the statement that they are 
indigenous to Asia Minor. It has been shown that several of 
them have demonstrable proto-Indo-European alEnities 
which Trorabetti himself notes;'® until we are sure of the com- 
ponent elements, we must beware of conclusions that give 
the impression of hnalit>’. And need I call attention to the 
fact that the inscriptions of the Aegean section proper still 
remain a tantalizing puzzle? I have dwelt long enough on 
linguistic considerations. It must be evident to tile unpre¬ 
judiced student that philology alone will not solve, for the 
time being at least, the various and highly complicated ethnic 
and cultural problems that arise from the study of the ancient 
Japhethites. 

Nor is archaeolog}' able to do it with the material now at 
its disposal. Ancient remains, when tolerably abundant and 
complete, may enable us to reconstruct a picture of the times to 
which these remains belong. But we cannot forget that cul- 

Thsre cunaidjeialilc diSkTilty in djctennirung the mune by wiikb 

was really known. ¥ott^ ha£. au^g^cste^i tfae term “fCiJlcsliite/' 
after thn old Cappadodan dty of KaneaL His reasons Jor introdudug 
term have ii*t been coDvincins- On ^ other Imnd, Uroany has 

reeenUy shown Lhat the adjeclive whkb wm applied to the affidal 

of ™ re^ly Eoaoected with the mmt o.f Lhe diy Nilaf-, 

be has tluaiefore sub^^csLhI for the Indts-Europeafl Hittitea tbe genml designa^ 
tion ‘‘NeshS-te^* ct I 2%. The MD-Etiropean affilifltioiu 

of lie distiissed by £. H. Sturtevant m bh article “On the Position 

of iDttile aiQtnig Lhe iDda-Enropeiiii Langaages,'" published in n 

25-34 The author rtacbeg the coDclustaa that Hittice was not a dcsccndam 
but ft sister language of prolQ-lntto-EuropeaB^ & view which alieady 
iudicftted by Form in MDQG b1 {1921) 16. CL ftlso the afore-mentiuned 
article of Kjrtsduner {«e noti- Jfi). Shirtevuit makes in his puhltGathm the 
imporiftBi point that the usuaHy accepted diviaion of the Indo-EucDpean groups 
into reuJirin and soS^hsigtiB^ a mexart, and that ita ftpplimtjcin to Hittite 
l£ pendiarty fnept (Ijc. 29 ). 

“ See espeohiJIy Kretachiuer^ fj:,, aail the same aulior'i “Das wJ-R ufTtw »tfi 
R4-lCkiL w., 
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ture, racfi, and language, aie by no means identical subjects. 
ArdiaL>oIogy becomes of decisive significance for ethnological 
purposes only when it can be linked satisfactorily with philo¬ 
logical data; then the independent resultsof the two disdplmes 
become mutually corroborative, and the validity of the con¬ 
certed evidence is thus greatly enhanced. 

To what eateni do archaeological results from the Japhetic 
are^ affect and supplement the linguistic data heretofore 
reviewed? The answer to that question need not detain us 
very long. Researches of scholars like de Morgan," Puttier,” 
Rostovt^eff,*! Matz,“ and Franltfort," to mention only the 
latest authorities, have provided us with the means to view 
the ample tnatetial from the angle of comparative archaeology, 

I may limit myself, therefore, to a very brief summary, reserv¬ 
ing several important details for tbe subsequent chapters of 
this study. 

Very reassuring in this cormection is the fact that we have 
in the area under discussion a comparatively restricted group of 
cultures as against a large number of languages and dialects. 
On the other hand, the individuality of a given linguistic unit 
can be determined with greater predslou than the dividing line 
between culturaJ groups; the latter shade off frequently the 
one into the other, and the results arc necessarily less decisive, 
Mth th^ general reservations in mind, we may proceed to a 
brief review of the relationship to our problem of the dviliza- 


J. dc MtiTgan, Z« Pftmihfstmisdifnu (Paris, I 9 M). aqd hia pesthuimHis 
wmtk ia pr^icift Oritntalt (Paris, 1925-27). 

j" m petKk Sust ri paits iiHfltiMiiEiej {\(OEP, JCHT) 

0920)^^^"' sut I« VM4S Susa,™ Rntu ArckUtifsi^ XXUl 

^ Hostovtzeir, Irumatu and Cretks I'q Smith Russia (Ojfoiri, 192 '>) and 
^ Aalrtlad,- Jmirnal af Egspikin Archat^^ VI 


^Studim, w. I-H, and Anii^uarUi Jmif tiat VIII 217-2JS, 
" P. Iilat!, iHtfriiAitdischen Sitgd (Beriin, 1928J, 
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tions named after such centers as Susa 1 and 11, Syria, Ana¬ 
tolia, and the Aegean with its aubdivisions in Crete and on 
the mainland oi Greece. 

To start with the easternmost and probably oldest of these 
dviliaationS) Susa I is represented as early as the end of the 
fourth millennium over a wide area eitending from the Habur^ 
a tributary of the Euphrates, across Mesopotamia and Elam, 
as far east as Baluchistan. The most characteristic product of 
this civilization is a special type of painted pottery, decorated 
mth geometric motives cmibin^d with highly stylized repre¬ 
sentations of naturalistic types. Among the objects that 
mate their appearance in this culture may be mentioned prim- 
tive implements of copper as well as the earliest known stamp- 
seals.^ 

In the Elamite capital the d\'ilization of Susa I gave way to 
a later culture, commonly designaced as Susa 11. The earlier 
abstract style changes into a pronounced realistic oae^ a 
polychrome color^scheme is in voguej thericanorph and com¬ 
partment vases appear for the first time, and by the side of 
the stamp-seal we begin to get cylinder seals. During the 
course of this dvilization the Elamite pictographic script is 
in troduced. This style does not seem to have extended further 
eastj but it has numerous congeners in the west. In Mesopo¬ 
tamia we find it represented in the region of Kish, abo m con¬ 
junction with a pictographic script. With the aid of the 
therioniorph vases and the polychrome decoration w^e can traese 
it to Syria and even to Palestine, while Anatolia displays 
many related features. The divisjon between the earlier and 
the later styles is not everywhere marked as clearly, in point of 
time at least, as it is lo Susa.** 

The expansion of these early types of painted pottery cor¬ 
responds remarkably well with the distribution of the eastern 

^ pTmukfort, Sfadi^ I ch3. U Abd III. 

“ For further deiailf tL cIl UL 
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JaphetJiites deduced tentatively on philological grounds. 
The traces point to Anatolia where they become less distinct 
among the varieties of typically local wares.** But here other 
threads may be picked up, which lead us ultimately into the 
Aegean. For in Crete, Cyprus, and even in the mainland of 
Greece, we find definite Anatolian affinities interposed between 
local neolithic deposits on the one hand, and the later ware 
with spiral decoration that is also characteristic for other 
sections of Europe.*^ It has been suggested among others 
that the neolithic pottery of the Aegean should be assigned 
to an early Mediterranean population, while the third stratum 
is probably due to the proto-Indo-Europeans.** The middle 
layer with its AnatoUau orientation is connected with the 
.lAlpine stock. In other words, the succession of ethnic groups 
in that area would thus be: I^mitic (or the like), Japhe- 
thite, and Indo-Europtcan, primarily in the cultural sense of 
these terms. 

llie above presentation has been eatremely sdiematic, for 
which I must apologize, pleading as my excuse the desire not to 

** Fnnlcfon, U ch. HI. 

chi. n still zv. 

** MsU> tf.e. 2a3 L That in £be Hccnd hall ci the thinl miUennium the 
molnhind of Gkccc and the Aegean isfaiidi meir di^pcndciit upon AnstoiCia 
has bc«n pelted out by J. B. Haley and C. W. BEcipni in their article entitled 
"The coming of the Cteeki,'^ jfiotTuan /tturnut tf Arriiu^hisy, XXXIt (19Zlli} 

I41--154, 'X^ie ct!MjculC j^robltdi of the Acbjif^ju- hrtgi beca admirsibly 
in the same jouirml (XXXni 20fr-21fi) by W. IL PftntJi:c. Hla cuthdoskm la 
that the A rUMfnni irate aQt Greek at all, and that tlkcy ca™ to Gteoco fmm 
soLitiiem Asifi Minor. Ibla iitJiy lidp to clarify the very caatj^rranial qiasstioii 
as to wheOiu- the Greeks are mentiaiicd in the Bo^^hazkoi rmnis^ to 

tba tJaeoiy erf Fpmr, ITie latter has atlcmpt«d to ailence lusanmeriKis critka 
wirii an aitick, which has reumtly appeared i^ the Kieinanili^€^l^ Fafsekung/tn 
I {1929) 2S2 E. {1929J under thfi title ''Fflj die Giiedieii In dea Boghaikoi 
loBchrifton." A convenient rcgvnj^ of ihc Aegeo-Hittite pjoblema is by 
S. Pf^ewoTski in Lu ^raW^nscr ri Jer Bmittr [reprinted from 

Eos Lembei^ 1925), Valuable k akq th* same authorns Sivdjii md 

osiisdwkiwem i Eeiyt^ w AmUidJi fWarsaw, 1929). 
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have the forest obscured by the trees. My main purpose has 
been to indicate the lines of reasoning whereby the racial 
deductions have been obtained from the archaeological data; 
for further details I must refer the reader to the aforc-men- 
tioned authorities. 

On comparing the evidence of the linguistic sources w*ith the 
results of archaeological researches, we find that the conclu¬ 
sions tally admirably. Coirespondlng to the eastern and 
western Japhethites as deduced on philological grounds, we 
find an eastern and a western cultural center disclosed from 
material remains. In both instances Anatolia is the meeting 
place; and in both cases we are still in need of further proof 
of a closer relationship between the two groups. Just as the 
Caucasian languages are said to form the apex in a philolo^cal 
triangle, are made that the Caucasian region may hold 

the due to important archaeological problems. Related 
dvilizations have been discovered in the Kuban valleyand 
the introduction of metallurgy, the most powerful single 
element in the rise of proto-historic cultures, is frequently 
traced back to Caucasian sources,” The promise b now 
doubly alluring, owing to the combined indications of the two 
independent lines of study. But again a note of w^aming 
against overconfidence b strictly in place. 

The archaeological deductions which I have sketched above 
are plausible but not definite. For one, there b here no uni¬ 
versal agreement among scholars. The vmrk of Frankfort, 
who has painted an intensely fasdnating picture of early 
interrelations, has met with severe criticism in several quar- 
teis.**- But even if w'e assume that Frankfort’s main results 
will stand the test of future investigations, the gaps in the 

Ct the woi^ of RoslovLfiftfl 

FmnLf ort| /. 'VTII. 233 f. 

* C!. Fott,i«r X3Cni- and ¥. AieMv ffir OrimlfiiFsdim]^ 

V(1SZ9), 4SM(1. 
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picture are still aumerous and often of a serious naturo. The 
comparative study has barely begun, and the expeditions 
which are in the field at present are bound to inlmduce impor¬ 
tant modifications Into our present theoreticEil stnictures. 
As for the agreement of the linguistic and archaeological data, 
the two bodies of evidence are at best parallel only; to work 
out their precise in ter connection and synchronism is still an 
unaccomplished task. This must be done separately in 
the se^Tral departments of the large fieldit is a matter of 
many years of minute and painstaking work^ an undertaking 
in which archaeology and philology must go hand in hand.“ 

^ G. Clctttr In Ills XflT CimitSiawM kis collected a number of words 

wKjdi tbovgb foimd bodi in Gietk. and in the Semitic do not Imvc, 

he ^ sa-tisfadory clyiiKilQgy Lo tither family. C«isequ£ntlyv GIdLq 

considers those wonla as origirmlly and this view k ppjbnbTy carrect in 

a nonaber of i nsEanrcA {cf. p. 441 ol Ms book). Some of the wnnk in quEstlon, 
however, are obvioHEly good Akkadian j but I cannot go here into detojU, The 
subject is disotiBscii by CM Autran In an aitkle entitled “Dc quclqucs vestiges 
prohablcs, mtonuMi Juaquld+ dll Ifljdqtw dans le antique 

d'Afiic MlnEOrc, et noUmment, de Camma,” /paraal Asiaii^ag 1926: 1-79, 
liut AuUmii'fi reautts are eslnemely doubthd; a nnniheT ol bis words hlivE 
quite sadsfajitoty Indo-European etymnlo^c^, sec OLZ 1929: 747 SL Oa ibc 
other hwTi rl^ It i£ weH known that sume pie-Souitijc uitmeg of Pakstiiie have 
intcicslin^ paraikb In the AEgcan area, Cf. especially, E, Meyer^ Ges^ki^ku 
d£i Alierlufru (CA) L 3 {4th Stuttgart 1921), t;76^ and Eherhard Hommel, 
^‘Dtr N'aiiiE und die Le^ude dcs jetdan in aEtkanaaniisdaar Znt," Jffurttal s/ 
lh4 Sviiiiy of Orioiid R^eareJi iJSOR} XI (192?) 16^ ff. 

" Aittaaeokigkal ovidenoe of CBMact* between the CaucasUi and the AEgcan 
has been recently prescnitd by Hali in an ankle cuUtlred ^"Thc Caucasmu 
RelalDoiu of the PEoplcs of the Sea," Klh XXXI £1925) Sad calls 

attention to the valuable work of tJm Russian scholar A. A Zakharov^ who ills 
stressed the importance of a nmuber ot copper and bmuie stntuottea Itom the 
Caucuus, whikh Huh up with ^mdar objeOa Inmi southern Europe. They hen 
r^niarkahlc rescmhlaucc to b ran ze -figures of waniors found ui Sardinia, and 
they share with them the same homed hehnets wtich the Egyptians r^raseuted 
as characteFiSilii: of the i^lurdofiu. I'he dagigcrs fmm Ihe Caucasua also resem¬ 
ble those of the Sksi^na^ whkH in tnm ennnect with Ilulistine weapona. In 
suniruing up HaJli loys that ''tbe ShaTrlriTia, who aftcrwordi culomaed Sardinia, 
and the nearly related Phih^tEnes and other seu-tribd canve orig^ually from the 
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Wlien these prdiminary studies have been suf&iently sjmthe- 
sized in jVlesopotamia, Anatolia, io the Caucasus and in the 
Aegean, it wiU be possible to define the precbe relatianship of 
the oldest non-Semitio, non-Indo-European^ and otherwise 
undefined peoples of the andent world, who may be induded 
under the common name of JaphethiteSn 
I have tried to describe m the present chapter the general 
setting in order that the details nught appear in their proper 
historical perspective p In the chapters that fallow an at¬ 
tempt hrtji been made to give a connected account oE one of 
the main issues indicated in the preceding pages : the part 
played by the noo-Sumerian and non-Seinitie population of 
Mesopotamia and of the adjoining lands, based on the cunei¬ 
form sources and in conjunction with the archaeological data. 
Current histories of Babylonia and of Assyria have not given 
the subject the amount of attention it deserves; and since 
they regard the problem from without rather thaji from within, 
many valuable indications have been overlooked and lost. 
Furthermore, our epi graphic and archaeological material 
been enormously enriched by the most recent excavations 
in Mesopotamia; this fact alone should make a re-escamination 

Cwidaeian regwn,” The ivtKms Plmfiloa chak, the E^rescntatkiiis tJf whirii 
aeein tooamiecl the PhaiatiurM with AnAhitiftp is (wpskhaed by IMl achMnuaeni 
of tydaQ origm. O. ako v. Bissw, '^B\t CbdUefcning Uber dk Shiidaiu,'* 
WXK3I XSXiV ClVi7) 230-259, For tlw Anathl^ origia cif the P hnkTihrt 
ef. TtzrWOiski^ Sl*tdja 36^ IL 154 

In DQEiiuectkio with ihfi <I the Sca.'^ it may be added thiL whfle 

the majotity of schalnrs ati'EI ixpholda the theoiry that the Etmscan* (rurJn) 
came ffom Aata Mioar, the connection of the EtctiMM with the Tur}a, and 
the Ana tfiiiian fnigiti cJ the lormcr, hnve la-tety beta qU^dioilfd by v, Bij fting ; 

d. XXXV (1928) 177 On the other hand, however, their ajc nuum-- 

jMjft fihjlntngicaj iqdiOLtijOllS nf Ktcuacim-Ana lnl ] R n mntiCtaS (d. CAM II -tflO ff.h 
not to speak o(f the rather emHguuLLi evideme of rnntiiaiobal condilians. For 
tnditioodi nf malriarcibal aystcnifl in. both- iVnatolla and northern Cnureaws cL 
Roshjvtreff. Ir^imarts and Greeks, 34 Few Elam see F. Multerredlt 

wnd Thmnfolge im aJten JiUnnip^’ Festsikrffi ier NafianaitibSt<3/lk£& {1926} 
529-552, 
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H^irahlp. Kddng up the thread in Elam, we shall be able to 
follow the peoples in tjuestion through the districts of Mesopo¬ 
tamia, all the way to the Mediterranean oast. Particular 
attention will be paid to the question of the relationship 
of those peoples to their better known neighbors. Much 
that is not immediately relevant to this oentral topic will have 
to be omitted from lie discu^on if the main picture is to 
remain in the foreground. This much I may be allowed to 
anticipate: when the intpiiiy has been completed, the results 
are likely to have considerable bearing upon the problem of 
the oldest population of the Near East. 
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ELAM AND SUMER IN THE EPIGRAPHICAL 
SOURCES 


HE country to the east of Lower Mesopotamia was 



known to the Sumerians by the collective designation 


of NTM, which may be translated as ‘Highland.’ In Akkad¬ 
ian the name is .Sa/w-fu ^leh. elam), and it is altogether pro¬ 
bable that the Semitic term is merely a translation from the 
Sumerian.^ At any rate, the Elamites applied to themselvea 
an entirely different name, of which the reading is not yet 
definitely determined, the choice lying betsi'een and 

Later Persian sources refer to the district as 
Uvaja (ffi'dja), from which the Greek and the Arabic 

* Hue of the Akkadian uaanc for Flam is difncidt. Poebel (Su- 

HMTOclw Graftrmatik irniild dedve ftoni die Sumeris^i fesnn (EJ.YJlf 
'fhb cEpLoiiadcm apj 5 €ars to me vtry doubtfiil, pfirticukriy tirvee it 

U»a many plKmetk cluuig®. For ire shmH Imvc to asB-utne the chiut^ of « 
lof, the modihcatiEoi of thetiiuJ and daepreservmdonof thcinjtki 

vowd in the Akkttdhm form, Blthoufili it ^ipokis to have been lost in SiimcnaEL 
'fhe BihUcnl form shows that the initfai vimti w'aa pnsmmcnt and thiit 

it was preceded by a strong gnttinrai sownd. For these reasons it is far more 
probable that the Semitic Dimac was a iianslalion from Summiuip as dd (Hcb. 
n^y) rendem ideQuatcly the prindpai mcaiiinjj of NIAf. To be sore the 
^nHTng {ajjw remains to be cjplainedj it may be doe to some analogy which has 
a* far escaped ns. It ia very rngtiificaiit in thk connection that the Assyrlaos 

themsebesappeartohavedaivcd^kwfremifitfsctthEmscripdM Skunahi- 

Adad [ Rs 4 7^ fnsckiifkn aktuyrirrJieii JT^wge 1 p. 24), 

where Isf w^sHm dHim 'the tiofi of the upper couatiy' cvidcolly refers to the 
t^ng qf FiriTn. HUoDg {Zdgfoj 23) coniidcrs it mg&t pnib^e that Bam la 
derived fnim the Ekmitr name this view is very far-fcbdiHi 

* For Uapirli d the arguments of Htlsing, Qud^ BO ff- The reading 
HiiiamH was auggjHtad by F. Schdl, OLZ 19(l5r2fl3, and JkfZ>EF X 3. Mnpirii 
has much in its favor, but it involves the readincE for TA.AM in the Schcil 
teit. 
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HBM are apparently derived,* It is very tempting to coimect 
the latter names witli that of a promiiient Elamite district 
variously rendered in cimeifomt sources ^AnAa-an, A n^za-an, 
and presupposing some such pranimciation as 

AeSan. From very early times Anshan appears as a rival 
name for the whole of Elam * and this usage becomes the rule 
in the Achaemenid period.* The connection suggested above 
hati therefore much in its favor, but the phonetic disparity 
is sufficiently great to warrant our leaving the question as 
unsettled. 

The capital of Elam was Shushan (Susa)^ and it is from 
there that the bulk, of our sources for the study of the language 
and the material culture of the country has hitherto been 
coming- The epigraphic material is twofold*, the semi*picio- 
graphic inscriptions which take us down as late as the Dynasty 
of Agade, and the native records composed in the Sumero- 
Aktadian cuneiform script, which at length supplanted the 
pictographs. The clue to the decipherment of the language 
was supplied by the trilingual inscriptions of the Achaeracnid 
rulers, which give the Elamite text in the middle column, 
between the old Iranian and the Akkadian, or rather neo- 
Babylonian versions. After initial attempts to connect the 
language of the second column with Scythian, Median, and 
even with Dravidian, had failed,* the south Caucasian charac¬ 
ter of Elamite was first indicated by Heinrich Winkler, and 
the study was further advanced by Hiising. P. ScheU as- 

* See E. Meyer, 1 2. 36J, 

^ For Lh* VMWHia pf tius, nmniE, ipduiiLiig AD’^-M(ki)j Me RLA I 

Ul f, MdHia Aii-dLi-anfIti) ocnira abao in tbc gcdgiraphlcfll Ikt puMiiLbed by 
SchTOftlcriii flttr Aiiur vf^ichied^n 183.5. 

*In ihe diLtc formulae a^ Dh-Sui of Ur, intmiumpa NIM 

(Elun); cf. R^iyai Ijts\-rfpihnsfnm Vr lURI} no*. 2M0 and 292. 

* For tbe litEnture op the subject ef, {RB} 1926, Cf, 

■Iw UKI l&AE 

T Writt^ idtograpbiaUy IN^ANNALEHIN{ki}. 

■ Set Mfmupn IV S Jfl!, 
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sumed the seU^crifidng task of editing the tests discovered 
by the Deligclum en Perse, while Weisabach, Hommel, Bork, 
and KSnig' have all made valuable contrihutions to the sub- 

ject. 

The unusual vitality of the Elamite language is attested by 
the fact that it was in use for at least four thousand years. 
The oldest records cany us back, to the beginning of the third 
millenmum, but internal evidence will show, as 1 hope to 
demonstrate presently, that Elamite elements must be pos^ 
tulated for the fourth millennium as well ■ In the Achaememd 
inscriptions we find a highly Amplified branch of the older 
speech. For our own era the use of Elamite is reported by 
the Arab geographer I^iahri, who flourisbed at about the mid¬ 
dle of the tenth century; according to his testimony tlw people 
of IJuzistan (as the district came to be known) still spoke 
tJozi by the side of Pereian.** The name is now al^ 

applied to the Elamite dialect used in the Achaemcnid 
period. 

For our purpose it will not be necessary to give a detailed 
account of the grammatical structure of the language. Ferdi¬ 
nand Bork has done that ably and concisely in the third vol¬ 
ume of the SeaUexikm der VorieschichU.^^ Of importance to 
our itujuiry are only the following few facts t In phonology no 
distinction is made between voiced and voiceless stops. Of 
the sounds for which the cuneiform script makes no adequate 
provision, It is necessary to call attention to the one which is 
variously rendered as f, I, or even as d.*® What the exact 
character of that sound was it is impossible to ascertain at 
present; but this much is at least certain, that it was common 

* Far literature d- HUainff, 40^ and Bm^ RV HL 

^^Cf. &L dc GtitiCj L Mfr Hk 

EiKyklopMdie da Idam (widclfc v, n 1055) crmnjEfiuisly comwets 

thiL ^ih the JtmfflHwt (KasaLtea). 

II Cf, n&tje 9. 

u Hiiiingp (Jad/cwj 51 fr 
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to many other peoples surveyed m this study. Another sou nd 
that U not found in Sumerian or in Akkadian is transcribed 
by Elamite scholars as J or c (te); it represents either a palata¬ 
lized velar, or at times perhaps an as^hilated dental*'^ 

As far as the structure of the noun is concerned, it will be 
necessary to note only the endings useci in the formation of 
the singular and of the plural. For the former we have -k and 
-I’, for the latter -p, all of them often written with an over¬ 
hanging vowel. Thus sunki-k means *Ca) king,’ sanki-r 
'the king/ and s»»ki-p signihes ‘kings.' An abstract noun 
is formed with the aid of the suffiz -me-, ‘kingdom’ would be 
expressed in Elamite by s«hFi-ikc.^* There is no distinction 
of sex, but the difference between person and thing is carefully 
guardeil. Characteristic of Elamite is a peculiar genitive 
construction,** which is encountered also in other Japhethite 
languages; wc need not, however, go into these details. The 
above jjoints give us sufficient criteria for rccognizitig related 
elements in non-Elamite territories, provided, of course, that 
we have other corrobomtive evidence for making such compar¬ 
isons. 

Our imperfect knowledge of Elamite, coupled with the 
rather limited number of available local records, compels us to 
go into Sumerian and Akkadian sources in an effort to recon¬ 
struct the early history of Elam on the basis of the epngTaphic 
m qter ifll - Fortunately M esopotamia has yielded a surprisingly 
large amount of potential information; to make adequate 
use of the latter wiU be our immediate task. 

The Mesopotamian documentary evidence that bears upon 

” Cf. Drri ailfdawascke IS, 

** Afnniwjf 9. 

^^Zur ekinisdiin Genctivkonstriiktioii ” Vin {190S) 
545>-553, TMs pKulkr ojiistiiirtiea tike auMx of the dcjud is 

pc&tcd wilt all iu modifyins eltcnfinta (tlic so-caUefl fcsrffimj is laid 

lo bt fcpieieiil'&din modem ; ci. ^ 1Hrh*i tt£aer,. RV VI 
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KInm may be subsumed under the following headings: L 
Contemporary history; 2. Tradition; 3. The internal evi¬ 
dence of philology. We first turn to a brief survey of the ear¬ 
lier historical records in which Elam appears. 

The first known historical ruler to mention Elam in a con^ 
temporary inscription is the energetic Eannatum of Lagaah.^* 
One of his most effective boasts is to have been the “eonqueror 
of Elam, the wooded mountaln.”^^ On another occaabn we 
are told that "by Eannatum Ekm, the esalted, was cast down; 
Flam in her mountain was overthrownThe success 
against the highJand power must have been a bright feather 
in the Lagashite's cap for he never tires of reminding us that 
"Eannatum Elam, the wondrous mountain, in its entirety 
overthrew, its burial-mounds he heaped up.”** This note of 
triumph need not surprise us; rt was not often that an early 
ruler of Sumer had good news to announce from the north¬ 
eastern frontier. Of reverses there must have been many, 
but these were left for later generations to report, when the 
stingof defeat had been softened by the intervening years. 

Elannatum’s victory did not have a very prolonged effect. 
One of his successors has again much trouble with these 
persistent raiders from the hills.** It toot a conqueror of the 
calibre of Sargon of Agade to carry the fight into the enemy's 
camp. This time the success of the Mesopotamian must have 

^KlM(ki} k nwiidiiEil in tlsc inKriptiDii ot Lu^aDnonundu ol Adob; 
Pdcbd^ ond Grsmttbiikiil (EGT) TS. coL but the authenticity 

nf the teat has been doubtfsci, end tiu: mm listia^ of the nxine u of little value 
for MfitocisJ ptEipo^r 

CL BartoQ, ItmripkQm of lin^ {RISA} p. 32p coL 

6 . 10-11 

** Ibrj p. HiU 3. 11-16; p. 4fl, col 3. S-10. For the tranaktiaii of O.GA 

^ffominwa' *ec P, Dboinne, RB 1926: 536 £ 

At the time nf Eivetdrzi tbc ElmnitcE ptimder Laga^h; cL BartoD^ RI^A 
^ 6a, cuL 2, l-J. 
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assumed con^derable proportions. Sargon calls him sell 
“srniter of Elam and of Barahsip'"^^ for which he has no doubt 
ample grounds; Barahsi is an oft-mentioned district on the 
north-western border of Elam.^ Among the other members 
of the Elamite coahtion are singlal out the dries of Bunban^ 
Gnnilahap AwaOp and Susa* Nor is Elam able to recover 
very soon. Sargon^s successor Rimush tells us that *‘he had 
Siiiitieii Elam and Barahsi;” Manishtusu plunders the pno- 
viucea of Anshart and Shirihum; and Naram-Sin specifies, 
according to a recently discovered text^ that he is master ^^of 
the land of Elam, all of it, as far as Barahshe/"^ 

The blow dealt Elam by the powerful kings of the dynasty of 
Agade was evidently a teUing one. All seems to be quiet on 
the eastern front for three hundred years, even though Sumer 
and Akkad are humbled in the meantime by another outsider^ 
the Gutian from the northern hills. But an ultimate revolt b 
inevitable. Ibi-Sin, the fifth king of the brilliant Third 
ny nftft ty of Ur and the last Stimerian ruler of importance, is 
again called upon to deal with the traditional enemy. Initial 
successes over the cxialitioa of Susa^ Adamdim and Awan, 

Ci P«W. Eisii^cal Tais {ET) p. 1S5, 

its SoiHErian loHD^ MAR-HA.^ the ojjue u fQuod in. the 
pivntionrd tert oE Lugakjmimniidu, c£ oot* I(L oomrs frequcntljf 

in the in^ptlGiiis ol the Dynasty oE cf. Poetiel, HT pp, 197 imd 

especially pp, 2SS-7. A tand ParaH ia mentioned in Foirw, TexU in 

Umckrift {BoTU} EE no. 3. 12 whicii may be identkal witii ^oraAii, The 
JacatiEui of the latter is discussed by Albright^ ^*A Bahylemian geog;rt^hi^ 
tratisc cm SiuEaa oi Akkad^sempira;’ JAOS 45.230. a. also 1926; 537 £ 

The occurs aho in UMI 10.9i 27-L L 10; tbe latter pa&sage is particu¬ 
larly important (cfx the cdilw^s notCj p. 53). The so-oIIhI omiui-teits aisA 
m^Ti^imn Satgon^s caHipaign against d. E, F, Weidner, 

Meis^FntF {FM}, 230. And loBtly ^ irt may add here fm the sike of compEelanes^ 
that a city by the Dame PaAorralii! is often uwnlwmcd in the Kirkuk textB^ and 
with particular piominepcc in Lbe Letter of Sanshsholtar, cL the writer's TiAte in 
JAOS #9. 269 fi; wIwthEr B/Purakti and Pohijrraie have much in common 
cannot be decided as yeL 
=> Cf. UKI 274. col I- 10. 
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against whicli he rages “like a storm/do not forestall the 
inevitable dehorn for long; victories over Ansban and Huhnuri 
have only an ephemem] effect.^ The kingdom of the plain is 
soon at the mercy of its rival from the moimtains. Ihi-Sin 
himself is carried oS in fetters into Aashan, together with the 
statue of his patron deity Nannar^ the moon-god of Ur.** 

The stage was now set for a ruler of El^ite origin to assume 
the kingship of Sumer and Akkad. Nor was this event long 
in coming. Kudur Mahuk, the son of Simti-Shilhak, asserts 
himw^Tf over the Semitic dynasty of Larsa just as the second 
millenniiim draws to a close- The eastern invader demon^ 
strates by his wise and considerate acts that he is no mere 
barbarian from the highkndsp and that as a statesman and 
organizer he has no equals among the princes of his genemtion. 
Kudur Mabuk's sonst Warad-Sin and especially Rim-Smi 
become the benevolent despots of w^hom the demoralized 
land was sorely in need. For the better part of a century the 
country’' is at last able to eiijoy the blesdn^ of peace, which 
are reflected in an unprecedented outburst of cultural activity. 
After a reign of sixty years^ Kim-Sm is finally forced to go the 
way of his predessors, when the aged king succumbs to an even 
greater one than himself; but the way for Hammurabi^s re¬ 
markable rule was clearly paved by the able Elamites. Yet 
the magnificant age of Hammurabi is but a brief interlude of 
Babylouian independence. Soon the Kassite^ a relative of the 
Susian as we shall see, is at the gate, and he is destined to hold 
sway over the subjugated country for the long and dreary per¬ 
iod of six hundred years.*^ 

** Cf. the date formulae in URI 210-211 and the inscription 4b.f 11-15. 

^ Ikj 290, 292. Tq the passages Id which the occurrcfiK p 1 Huhntiii has 
hitherto been nijted we imy now add Chien^ /anVo/ {Clikago 

1929) 21 d, coL 3.7: ku-ku-nti^. 

^ Cf. the insoipUoD of Gimil-iii&hn, URI 100. ^11. The sod fateof Uii-Siii 
is cganinemorated in the omeD-teits; cf. WeadneTj FM 236. 

^ For a cornprehcQHive account of those events ace C. J. Gudd^ Stslefy atti 
Mmitounis ijf Uf {HMU^ Ktvt Vatk^ J929) 108 E. 
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This very hasty resume of the historical relations in the 
third milleiinium between Lower Mesopotamia and Elam h 
perhaps sufficient to indicate the steadily growing power of the 
latter* The interesting fact is that the eastern highlanders 
loom prominently as early as the time of Eannatum, Le., soon 
after the very first historical period in Sumer, that of the First 
Dynasty of Ur. We have not, however, arrived as yet at the 
beginning of Sumero-Elatnite intercourse^ With the aid of 
another set of records it will be possible to ascend to a period 
that is stiU higher in the chronological scale. The evidence 
in this case may be classified as traditional. 

’ftTieu the priests and scholars of Lo’wer Mesopotamia first 
began to collect information relating to the past, and to pre¬ 
serve it in writtoi foim^ it is not possible to determine at pres¬ 
ent. The king lists, at any rate, which have been brought to 
light in recent years,** may be assigned to t he end of tho third 
millennium. The time of peace under Rim-Sin was certainly 
conducive to scholarly labors and many a chronider must 
have flourished during the Elamite's reign, in the important 
centers of the periodj Laisa and Nippur. At first modem 
scholarship regarded these documents with a great deal of 
scepticism. This attitude was natural since much gf the ma¬ 
terial dealt with mythological personages to whom reigus 
of fabulous length were invariably assigned. But later 
publications of better preserved copies of the lists have put 
the subject in a new light. No longer can we dbnxiss the 
records as idle speculations of a theorizing priesthood; in the 
light of the latest archaeological finds the chroaides appear as 

“ CL ECT TMK, 1-5, and ET pp. 13 fl; LegraiQ, Eisiurkd frasmffatjj 

pp, 15-30^ apid pi. I; mosit Important sure the Oxford cbranokt^icaJ pdsman 
Wcld-Blimd^U fW-B.) 444, publfelied Langdon inOj^W sdUhfts nf taneiforMi. 
Usts {OECT} It pi*, I-l V, and it. pi. YL Amoiig the rectfil aiicdks 

ctf the new lists of k\n^ may te nujitjcKned: P. Dlwime, ‘^I/aiaroie dc lliumlnr 
babylooietmc/' AB 1024; 1M6; H, Ztnvnem, var^ 

(uod aach-) sintflullidiMi K5ni[^ noeb miQen Quellmi," ZDMG LXXVTH 
(I W4) 19-3Sj S. SEditii^ History of Asjyria (EA, New Vork^ 1937) cbs. 2-d, 
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the sum of the historical knowledge of the period in which they 
were composed. For most of the third milletiojuni the infor¬ 
mation is now known to be remarkably accurate, and it is 
only upon reaching what to us represents the turn of the fourth 
millennium, that the ancient temple-chronicler begins to coa- 
fusc mjth with fact- For this he can hardly be bkrqedj in 
the dearer light and perspective of the present day we find 
the events of the early dynasUc period of Sumer quite as 
baffling and no less confusing-^ ° 

Let me dte one concrete example by way of iDustration. 
The kmg lists name as the third dynasty after the Flood one 
that resided at Ur for a period of 17 ? years. Nothing was 
known until recently about the Mngs who composed that 
dynasty, and they would have been, doubtless^ regarded by 
modem scholars as semi-legendary', together with the preceding 
kings of Erech and of Kish, if it had not been for the remark¬ 
able archaeological discoveries made in the last few seasons at 
Ur, Now we know that a temple at el-Obeid was built to the 
mother-goddess Nin-khursag by A-amii-padda, the son of 
Mesannipadda, the foimder of the dynasty. From Ur have 
come cylinder seals of Nm-tur-nm, the wife of Mesannipadda, 
who first 'Thought king&bip to Ur,” according to the testi¬ 
mony of the king lists. So, far from being semi-mythical, 
the First Dynasty of Ur has now become to us more familiar 

" Ttuc problem (iF tbr eoify diicooloigy id Sumer k still i, vety camplipLted 
iQCK. Unt3 tbo T Tr*-n r dlsEovcnE^ at Ur the teodescy to put Lhf First 
Dynasty uf Vt fir bsEk in the fumtltL mUIeiiiiiiiin^ at even In the fUtlL U^gr^ 
(ZiJJfG 1VI7, 1 66 ) pJared Ole beginning, of that dynasty at 35^27 B.C .7 Meissner 
{Babytimim and Assyrsen L 23} at about WeiclctT (3fF/lG 192L 6 l) at 
414Sg LcgTBjn Fragm^ts 11) at LangdQD, {OECT EE 7] at ra. 

4100. Cf^ abu Clay, A Dduge Story iit Cumiform {TOS V 3} 41 ff . A 

disciissios ai the priiblcm eis affettjed by the latest iimis is furtdshed by Godd in a 
chapter which ha twpibuted ld the wxrrk of Hiall ud WooUey^ ai 

Ufj 1: Al-Ultaid 1017). .4 dnutk retluction of those dates 13 advo¬ 

cated hy V- Christiain and E. F+ Wrid her, Alter der GiobcrfuiHie aua 
Ur,"M/OV. 13V fi. 
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and substantial than many later periods* Moreover, the so- 
called protoHiyiiastic graves at Ur of the tune of Mes-kalam- 
shar and of Shub-ad, assuming that they really antedate the 
time of Meaaimipadda^ have yielded finds of such exquisite 
beauty that the remains of the First Dynasty disclose^ on 
comparison, unmistakable signs of decadence.^* Thus at 
the very dawn of history we are confronted in Sumer with an 
amazing civilisation, refined and literate, that is revealed fvUF 
grown before our startled eyes. Archaeological discoveries 
have helped to vindicate to a remarkable extent the scholar¬ 
ship of the old chroniclers. Certainly no one will be now so 
rash as to deny some historical ^^alue to the other passages 
in the king UstSp which contain references to reigns of super¬ 
natural duration. The dates may be hopelessly out of locus^ 
but in the succession of reported events later tradition is likely 
to have preserved information that is evidently sound and 
credible V 

If we read, therefore, in the lists that the First Dynasty of 
Vjt was displaced after holding sway for 177 years, and that 
“its kingship passed to Awan/^^ we have do reason whatever 
to doubt the main facts, even though we cannot accept as good 
coin the number of years assigned to the three kings of the 
new dynasty. Now Awan was^ as we have seen above, a 
province of Elam, being often found as a member of the various 
coalitions of Elamite states.^ PhUological evidence for the 
Elamite character of Awan will be adduced below. The 
historical kernel behind the statement of the king lists b, 
therefore, that the amazing period of the earliest historical 
rulers at Ur was brought to an end by an invasion from the 

See Lr LegrruD, Boudoir ot Queen ShubaJ,” Jtfsjeujw Jfiufmil 1929. 
Z] 1 EL, and '‘Cem Culteis in Andent Ur," it. ZSS E. Tte slyHstic evideace of 
the t^lindcr seals fjora the proUHiyroatic graves at Ur favors an earlier daie 
for the finds in questinn than is proposed by duistian and Wddiier, L c. 147 ffL 

** Cf. the r^tjOnltJDa in OECT 11 p, P, 

“a. Poebel, ETp. 12Sl 
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north^easlem hills; the confusion that followed may be re¬ 
flected in the fabulous reigns with which the Elamite rulers 
from Awan are pres^ted- Order 1 $ reestablished with the 
transfer of power to Kish, whose second dynasty succeeds 
that of Awan.®* It is not at all improbable that the well- 
known ruler of Kish by the name of Mesilim, who is cunously 
enough not mciitioncsd in the legible part of the king list which 
deals with the Second Dynasty of Kish,*^ really freed Elam 
from the yoke of the Elamites. The wars that Eannatum 
waged against the Elamiles w'ere perhaps nothing else than 
repercussions of the preceding struggles betw^een Aw^an and 
Kbh.*» 

Tradition knows of a still earlier time in which Elam is said 
to have menaced the fertile lands of Ix>wer Mesopotamia. 
That immemorial struggle is traced back to the very mythical 
beginnings of the land. The first d 3 niasty alleged to have 
rulerl after the flood is placed by the native chroniclers at Kish, 
The semi-divine rulers of the First Dynasty of Kish, each of 
whom is assigned a rdgn of truly titanic proportions^ have 
much more of an astrological than of a historical natune.” 
It is therefore all the more interesting that amidst the haay 
contours of th^ shadowy rulers^ one is found who is endowed 
with a distinct and substantial texture. The single reference 
to an event that occurred during the period of the first post- 

" by wKipcnis WRE Emiticn- liE IdiL^diip to Kiaiu" Cf. 

OECrpLlIeol 4 17-1V. 

* Cadd {HMU SI] bas doc caution^ the inbensting 

csis- timt it may lm%T hem EHnnatuia wh& rskHy overttirew the Fir^a Dynasty 
of Ur. But there doc^ eal appear tjo be suiBcient reafion to doobt the c^ideoce 
o( the king listfi as regards the events undet diifCusiijoiL The repeated chishas 
between the Klamlti^ and the tmupi of Eaumtum certainly iudknta that the 
northr^casLcrn iiei|;1ibora of Stunef were & fomudabte foit:e at that tiutf p and it ia 
mnrr thuTi likely that their power wiLA felt in 5un^ long before the conquests 

of ^jqnnft lr iTm 


"Cf ch. V. 
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diluvian dymisiy b connected mth the twenty-second ruler 
of that group of kings. Enmenbamgisi/^ we aie told quite 
unexpectedly^ found it advisable to give part of hb mund nlue 
hundred years of rule to merely earthly considerations, for he 
was the one “who the land of ELam with his arms subdued. 

To a later age that was the one occtirrence worth Hstiug^ out 
of the altogether astounding fjeriod of 24,510 years three 
months three days and one half day which the first rulers after 
I he flood had to di vide among themselves.^*^ The annoying 
detail that interrupted the care-free existence of the demi-gods 
was the necessity of teaching Elam a lisson. It was singled 
out as the first poll deal occurrence after the Flood. 

Tradition has thus guided us to the very uncertain ground of 
the great diluvLau divide. To get aems we must have re¬ 
course to another means of transportation. Fortunately^ the 
new vehicle is at once more substantial and less msecure* 

So-called linguistic paleontology has been employed with a 
great deal of success iu the investigation of problems that lie 
beyond the sphere of history. It was notably helpful, as we 
have seen, in the discovery of the connection bettveen pre- 
IndcnEumpean Greece and Anatoliait is also pmctically the 
only means for a tentative solution of the questloD as tow'here 
the original home of the Indo-Europeans is to be sought-^^ 
Let us tiy^ to tap thb neglected source in appheatinn to our 


Lflngdoiij OECT TI. 11, transcribes Ea-iner^n-^a-^-guri but the final 
Sign is qtiita definitely jt ^cT. pj. 1 coL 2. 35} ££ ■ilirady notcii by Dhonne^ 
1926: 6£, mts II. It mny br oiidad ihat si ottd jur aic sonifUllVCS 

diJ^Cult Id distinguish in pttiper nuncs- This is pji rt-irtninth ly tht j-ntj- in, the 

KJrkuk tablets; cf. Gadd, (A.4) xxm 77, aott ad nq. 24P. 

^ OECT pL I 2. ^37: wu-db NiM{ki) md 
"/fr.,43. 

" Kroischnier, Elnletiimg, and set dbovc, cb- I, iwics 9^ 10. 

" Set C^icdolly H. IL Bender, Tkt Irtdo-Etif^peata fPridcEton, 

im). Tks Ary^fis, by V. Gerdau Clukte, is not •eexudusivt from a philoio^ical 
pclfit of vieWp vuluabb tboiLgh it is for iti duev^sidos gF the flrcbaeologkal diitiL 
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present problem. Our piec^ de resistiincs will be the study of 
place-names. 

It has been noted that the names of the oldest Siunerian ates 
have for the most part no adequate etymology in Sumerian.** 
It may be added that the f jnmn names resist even more empha¬ 
tically all attempts at connecting them with Semitic elements." 
This is especially true of the place-names applied in the 
cuneiform bteraturc to the sites which are said to have eristed 
before the Flood." 

The teits speak generally of five dries in which the predilu- 
vi an kings are reported to have ruled. These are: 

1. Eridu (written ideographically NUN^'); 

2. Bad-tibira (wr, bAd.URUDUJ^ACAR^O; 

3. Larak(wr.UD.irD.AK«); 

4. Zimbir (Semitic Sippar, wr. UD.K.1B-NUXW); 

5. Shunippak or Shunppak (wr, SU.KTJR.RU“LAM). 
A variant version has Shubar(i) (wr. fIA.A“) for Eridu, and 
adds a sislh dty to the list: Zatar (Arar?) or Laisa (wr. 
UD.UNU^i). This addition has been plamably explained as 
due to the dcrire of local patriots to have their dty represented 
as one of the oldest in the land;* for our purpose it is not neces¬ 
sary to worry about these details, for Zarar might just as well 
be induded in the discussion. That the tradition concerning 
the prediluvian sites was a well-established one may be gath¬ 
ered from the fact that it perristed as late as the Babylonian 
priest fierossus, who lived in the third century B.C. Even 

“Cf- Meiwnrr, “Sumercr uiid SemiUn m Balqrk«ic»," AJO V fi, 

“ Tfc*( th* t£ Ur siioifW vi* "perhaps ideotini with ibe 

Semitii: word ha-viaR that neaninR" (■» Gudd, tlMU 12}, is tcarcely conccU 
The Scfttitic ciympIciRy h preduded by Uw tnUfarai ol the namr, wi, Urim, da.- 
l«ctid Uih. Fw iui altfnutive denvadim lieipw. 

** For a BEneml duniisiom of Uk predfluviao sitrs d. espHially: Dhormc, 
RB 1924; SJ2-SSS, and Zunmera, ZDAft? J9I4: 20-27. 

vet, Gaihl, itirtr 6. The vanant vemtHi in qiialiaQ is puhlhhcd in 
OECT n pL VI, loww hdt. 
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Lhough wc have only poorly preserved excerpts of his 

it is possible to riecover the andent MesopotmnEao nKmes 
from under the textual df-brisj cm the whole they eorrcspoTid. 
quite well to the prototypes of two thousand jTais earlier.*^ 

Upon a closer e-^tamination of the above riaine$ it will be 
noted that two of th42m, Larak and Shunippokf end in ak. 
Zinibir and Zarai have the termination in common with 
Shubar^ wbidi was probably a place In the ndghfaorhoocl of 
Eridu." Bttd-Tibira means ^the compound of metal-workers/ 
of perhaps ^the compound of (the god) Tibim.'” The name Is 
a descriptive designation rather than a proper name in the 
strictest sense of the word, Erindu or Eri-da, as it is aba 
found, is written with an ideogram that may be translated 
as Trinceton\ It 1$ doubtless a good Sumerian word, the 
first dement of w'hich means "dty' (eri, a dialectal variant for 

F, Sdumbd, Btraxsoi dk hdtyiamsch-kiiknisimki UkrdvF 
1523), 

O. iSmmeni, i. r. 

** 'rhE tcrl, which j^ves the raiding fqr the idfifljsniphh: 

form^ Mi dtea by RT 121^ aiu^ther t£it supplies the rmrirtfriE 

4^, mAiuKg It thiLE: the Bctual pnnuuKWtkHi vu luiwi (tlr). As 

0A .A{kt) b usiuILy menliETtiEd hi cndnectkiii with Eiiiha. (cL ib, 121^ sod R3 
1924p cf. uko £. Landihiecgerp Der Ktsittidfff 7^, a. 1.), thtfre cmi 

be link dqubt thst the twQ cJtifS weiv skusled dose ta ^tac. another. TbcrE 
were fcwti other dtiia wdtleu but nothisg u known nbout them; cf. 

Pocbel, Ir new texts mcqtkmiiig sJI thiEC: places sec Cbdej^, Suinedaii 

l,.akid TcsR 211, CiaL 4. 4-6^ lusd 213, ttiL 5. in iHlh passaefCSr l«o of the 
oMioiea (ire vmLlen A HA0d)piiod thethh^oncappcMiallA A(ki), ‘Whethfr 

the icndcriiig applbed to oil three nnmes is nol kmrwd- In fiaet, the 

phonetic spellia^ is attoled only for A^ttA, while the ptedlUivfixi dly oC W^B. 
(i2, 1. 3^ ia realty wnttco ^AJL It nmy be, therefore, that the latter was never 
pronounced ^ahan at all^ though that posifaiUiy is isiher nmiole. 

“ Bad-TihEm h the P^utibOdA of Bemssus^ tee «pccislly nhonne, RE 15(24: 
55] and Zanmem ZDMG 1524i 25. For the cCHWctioa 4^ the ^sd DumM-zi 
Ziisniiiu wilh both &ad''Tltjira and HAA(ki) cf. ti. S39 ff. Foe the god ri5i>o 
■« Ddmel, p^mihtvn BahyiomrMm {P&) 2h3i. That r^'^rii is the Ejut dement 
in the nanvc of the BOiiical TMUd^ain h sUfij^ted by Liiigdon and Sayce^ d- 
O^Cmg.n. 2. 
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ffrif),“ Still we must not forget the substitution of Shubart 
for Eridlt in a rival version. At all eTCnts, four of the ^ cities 
may be definitely regarded as neither Sumerian nor Semitic. 
Outwardly they are marked as such by their endings ak and r. 

In looking for possible linguistic connections to which the 
above names may point, we are immediately reminded of the 
fact that the sufilies in question are characteristic of Elamitic 
nouns in the singular. It will not surprise us therefore if we 
find in the language of Elam (as well as in the related branches 
of LuUu and Kassite) a large number of proper names showing 
the same terminations. A few examples will perhaps suffice to 
establish the point. 

We have the Elamitic gods as in BA-SA-Shushinat, on the 
one hand, and Finikir, Kirpbir, Subumtir, and Nilutir on the 
other.“ In the personal names one of the most common ele¬ 
ments is Shilhak, as in Simti-5hilhak, Shilhak-Inshushinak. 
etc.“ Of the place-names ending in ak, p»erhaps the most 
interesting is Awak (wr, o-wa-o-dA*^)." VVe have met before 
with the name Awan, which we found to designate one of the 
impjortant provinces of Elam. Available geographical data 
have strongly favored the equation of Awan with Awak, but 
for this there was hitherto no satisfactory evidence.** For- 

“a. Voebti, SG 15. 

Cf. lleimei, a, c,; Honunel, Eikaelogit 35, 506 n. 3, and “Die 
Cetter-Sirhenlieii,’’ Bnvpt Td/unc 159-lfiS; Hilaing OIZ 1005; 3d5-390. 

“ Of CDiinc, wEimut not confLuepcmnaJ naraea witli place naraes, -'■irkmig h 
it jj not Iitways possible to differentiate between ibe two (troups structurally. 
The above entimcmdon, ver>' geueraJ of necessity, has the single object (ri 
demonslRitinff that the suffiies in qncstton pervaded the entire eaiauiastic 
of Elomitr., 

" For the spcUiiiR d. Hoisskr, iLJ X\T 161 1. 16; for ntFcr of 

unu Tumte soc lie iLTiide of Ebelmg in ^J14 llB b. 

“ Albright, JAOS 45. 232^ Kjpiiuiifl, Haufii Vdumel6&f. Ijiagdoa {CAH 
t 360 sa 3 f ’5 tbai Awim waa later iLUEmn &3 Awak lu Kamll u ” tot without any 
proerf. The dly .4-ayj-af(W)p wftkit Is mcniwised la MBEF XIV p. 89^ na, 
and in ihc inscriptwHi of U^ahumAul Aslmr, AOif 1 p. 8, coL 2. 23, k JifRimJcd by 
Meiasiitr (|&, p. 9, n. perhaps identical wilh j1 tpdjs-.4 
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tiinately* wc are now in a portion to settle the question beyond 
any possibility of dispute. In a recently published i^olume of 
Royal Inscriptions from Ur^ the tiame is found three times 
speUed out The phonetic complement ka 

is extraordinarily illuminating. It makes it certain^ for onop 
that Awan and Awak are identical. At the same time it 
provides us with a clue to the variant speUings^ The place- 
name ended in sw* whereas k was merely a ncmunal suffix, 
w'hich could be conceivably omitted in proper names on cer¬ 
tain occasions. Geographical designations in (n)ii are other¬ 
wise well known from Elamile and neighboring territories; cf. 
Anshan^ Halwan^ Bunban^" and Adamdun, the latter occur¬ 
ring jn the very three passages in which a-im-an^^ is found. 
The whole phrase hs from an account of the ill-fated Ibi-Sin, 
according to which ^^Susa, Adamdun, and Awan(k) like a 
storm he had smitten.*" With the addition of the suffix^ 
the name w^as probabiy pronounced with a najsalized or 

specially accented vowel (hence the writing a-^Tm-a-ak for 
a-wa-ti{n)-ak); similarly,. EL sunki-k ^king' really indicates a 
pronunciation su-kik. Examples of place-names ending in 
(i)r will be given in a later chapter in connection with the 
Lullu, and we may now turn back to the Mesopotamian place- 
names to apply there the results of our present finds. 

" IIkl 210 . 3 , 2 ) Ip 3 , 289 ^ U, TEus Ka is eoL l g^itivt endiafi. 

^ For An*hAT i RIA lU f, and nola 5 of ths chapter. For HaJw^/ 
Halfnan d. Orimldk S6-33 £19W> 71, iad Albri^t, MOS 45. 212. BLmhan 

imsodoiied In connccUon with thr Elamilc of Sdit^uQ <lf A^idc; 

Poebd, HGT S4, col li 31. It h needless to add that the number o[ 
place-n^jneg from Lhc eastern districts of fljicieat Mesopotamia, wbicb ended in 
OAp isi imarh LuT^CT t hrm oolllxl po^dlbly bc indic ated, in the pceseTIt lllSCUSSiQii. 
The same applies lo the inth otiwr dwractcrtstic ta wbitb 

atttaation fs called in ihi< work. Since the attidy of Ibc toponymk material Is 
in the piescnl instance only Lnddental to the mam lubjectn that of the 
interrektlocLS of the aacknt peoples of the highlands v^hkh fringe Mesopotamia, 
going into greater detail would Enevitahly tend to obscure the whok. 
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The prediluvian names ending in and ici r may be now 
assigned definitely to an Elatnitic or a related source. This 
bears out to a remarkable degree the evidence of tradition 
accorrling to which Mesopotamia was, as we have scen^ in 
contact with Elam since immemorial times. We may now go 
even further than that; since it is the majority of the oldest 
geographical terms that belong to the Elami tic speech-group, it 
follows that members of that group formed the oldest popula¬ 
tion of Lower Mesopotamia. The fact that the mythical 
kings who lived in the prediluvian dties bear perfectly good 
Smueiian names cannot be used as evidence to the contrary. 
Nothing is more natural than that the Sumeiians should have 
created their lengendary heroes according to thdr own 
images. But when it came to placing them in settlements of 
remotest antiquity, they could not veiy well invent the 
places.^* It was only too well known at the time when the 
chronological lists were compiled^ which cities were really the 
oldest in the country* ^^Shuruppak^^” Ut-naphishtim tells 
GUgameshj “the dty which thou knowest, . . . that city 
wa& already old when the gods were moved in their hearts to 
institute the Deluge/^^* In this respect tradition k absolutely 

^ That the BabyloiusLii pjaci^-nAinc^ E^ndin^ ijt Eire EUgglSStive oC aa 
tk firiKin wa^i oiEDtUjPcd by Honundr Etktwhgh 4l7j TV. 2. Of course* 

tliis suffix mus-t not be qonfusai with tht SuincdiiTi gsnitJvX'endia^ fl(it). But 
tbe dan^ of ^tich ccuiftisiflii m vipy dlglit, Fw in tbe firat place* only stLch 
tbimics witJi thf suSix lu question, as have no obvious SumeriaT] etyiDology axe 
token hcFt tota coDHdcrati'Qn, FurthenuorT, the Smomon E^llitlVti-stiJIii 
usually kwseg. its k, oteept where there b o donbk semdve; 

For the latter there b seldom any eaU in unemupounded plim-names. 

** Thb orgumcfit sras ovcrloafcod by Mejssnex, 4 JO V S, although the ncm- 
StiBfltriiin dhaimrtcr of the dty-niknics under discus&loTV iTis correcdy tlaaj^oscd 
by that scholar. 

**CT. Epk 11, 11-14, The vnriant wrltlnEi of Shnrupp&k as 

SU.KCr^RUiki) and S^J-K.l?JLLAM(tiJ are due to cootaoiinatlon with the 
kJeognpJiIc wiitEQ^ for the old Bahylooiiin city of ArattJl, L.\M.KtJR.RU(ti>, 
inhuenced no doubt by LAM+R.tlR,RUCIei)^ which is ooe of the tomu for 
Shunjppak (Mebsuer, Siiicn^ a^syrhrhc Jd<csrammt, M. 6SL2J, Thb wii 
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sounds and it will be seen later on that archaeological re¬ 
searches have served to corroborate it admirably^ 

With these criteria in mind, we may examine briefly the 
njunes of several other andent dries, whose daim to antiquity 
does not rest, however, on such classical sources as the above. 
Akshak,** A/Eshnunnak,"^^ Apirat “and the like, betray them¬ 
selves inunetliately by their ending. The early d>Tiastic city of 
Hamari may be compared with the Elamiric Barahsi.“ The 
two share their common ending with a large number of names 
which were at home in the eastern section of the Zagros, such 
as Buna-si, Gi!iitiki'«a,Sime-si,Lajbu-sa“ and we may also add 
the now well-known Nu-zi, the Nu-u-aa of the Elamite inscrip- 


pointed out by Dhormt, RB 1924: Slmmenij ZDIIG 1924: 21^ and 

Albrlabt, JAOS^. 206-7. 

* For AkfiliflJE/Upi cf. RIA 64 f. 

^ For Ashmiiuiflk Cvfhofic Imtcr, Kassite name wilb Tuplliish] cf. Street, 
Assurbimipal EEL 77J; the referroert in J>elLUscli * *'Wo lag da£ Parodies} (1S&1), 
jire stiB iiseftil; cf. ib., 230 L, wbef« UmlmS k to be corrected to Tttfiaf. 
Among tbe nikrs of wbo may be cansiiifired aa oontempotary witii 

the Dynitfily of L^niin (jfftJlflrKoJ 12) lists: Kalbmn, 

TtiuK “Jid GM-tjmiii. For the locaJtnna oE Ashnimnak see AlhriglitT JAOS 
45, 116 L 

“ For Apimk d- ^X/1 119. The dLy Is listed m the Bccotml oF tin; rebel* 
lion agahiit Nanmt-Sia (Boissiw, EA XVI 162 ff.). which k now avafljibte in 
Barton, R£SA, cf. p 140, Ri 16 , The hktoifcity oi ikat Doewmt has b@m 
of late, cBpcdtaUy by Londsbeig-er, ^-4 XXXV 215 f. On the oihrr 
IL is worth QDtidg that the expedition of Namm-Sin agmnst Apirat k 
comiBeaiiorated in the omen- lext^ tL WeidnWi F3f 232,^ 1.18. hbdinE^p JLLA 1 19, 
[fi Iq favor of assumptioti that Aphak k- to be coiinect-ad with Awnn-Awtik- 
Awal (3« above, 1 l 54). However, In view of the fact that Awok is mendoned 
in die same text ^Barton, RISA Ob. iS) in which Apirok k ak* loimd, Lt wlD 
be neccssaiy to keep the two sites apart^ timujji they are cviddfntly to be sought 
in the samedkLdilt. 

“ For Hflnyiai/^J and its mler Hadankh see OECTU, pL II, coL 4. JS-59. 
That the name Hadaniah is st^estive of Gntiftn ongEn is pointed cot by S- 
Smith,. F.TT A 41. 

“For detailed reforenceft to |he^ remies sec Boudou, 36*38 

( 1929 ). Cf. ako HiLdn^ Zrigrw 22, and SpeuoT, A nnuaf fl /ifu A mtrkan SfknAs 
o/Orienial R£i^ch {AASOR) VIII15 0.^ cf. ako tAi. TV- 
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lions Since we know th^t Ba-tali-a (also wt. Barah-she, 
Para-she, etc.) lay between Elam proper and ShuhcLn, or 
northern Mesopotamia^" the above comparison receives fur¬ 
ther geographic support. That si/Se was an ending may be 
seen from the following %^iianl spellings of a city which is to be 
located in the district of Arrapha; PaJmrra-she, PaharTa-ahwaj 
and Paharri-wa.*^ Here Se is the nominal suffixp and W0. the 
usual genitive/locative termination of Hunrian, to be expected 
in a letter written by a king of Mitanni^** In pass^g may be 
men tiooed the district-names Kima-sh,** Sima-sb^ and Tukri-sh, 
all of them belonging to the region of Arrapha and the 
LuUu. The name of the ruler of Hama^i^ Hadanish^ also 
points in the same direction. Strictly speaking, therefore^ 
the sibilant suffix is not so much characteristic of Elam as it is 

■“ CL HUsiog, QMdkn p. 76, L xVinsr-ia la listed in conn^ctinii witb 

AiiaphA. S« al5ci Pp^IkI, ZA XXXIX (1929) 117. 

““ See UPI 274. rot l, Amoin; the names tliat occur in conncctEun nith 
Bajahsi, as early as the period of the Dynasty of AgadOf the foIUiwiiig may be 
cited fiom the lemg text in Pocbelp UGT 14: (king of EJ* coL 11. 

5^ Sid£au {viceroy ■ JaljbwoAMjT i^. 10. Kamdasu [Judge; Poebd ntads the 
tiJLTrif cf. HT, l&lj but the lost is better read tui)i cot 11^ 4,5; 

(bDotber of the kingb 25. Thcfiiherr isZtsa^EavernoroF/ru ■ * ■ i 
Hidi 3 rida . . . ^ gonvemar of cte.^ cL cot 12, Hieac nunet are 

piDbably Giitian or LullubIftO], ratber tRnn ELunhe, which is prtcaely what we 
would ejq>ect in view of the fact that Baiabsi lay in the norlh-weatem comer 
of Elanij. cf. i/Klj L c. The name may conudenlly regarded as 

Cutian qd accouzil of the etement {46£i4(ia)as is dernonsiratedl 
in th. IV. The Ustlng of these names in connection with Ekm is due to the 
lact tbaL Barahsl is usually linked with £Eam in the bistorinil tertSL And smcc 
die Gntian and LulJubian dialects belong to the larger ElHjmtejpoupj the philfr- 
logical continuity of ibis essay is not serioudy distuibcd by this arrangemenl. 
It is very prabable that Eambsi was the cnnnectin^ link bctinwn lilain on the 
one handp and LuUu and Guti on the other^ not oidy geographically but also 
dialec tally. 

"T a. Spelser, JAOSA^. 2^1, m 5. 

** Since the J uf the Kirkuk inscriptions often inteicJia^g® with it is very 
likely that both ^ and ri indiciitc the same endings 

“Cf. aow Poebel, ZA XXXIX 136 C, and Uinlsbeigcr, it. XXXV 230^ 
n, 2, For f UTtber details sec cb, I\", 
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of her nortli-westcm ncighborB^ the LuUuj Guflana^ Ka^tes^ 
etc. They will be discuii^ed more fully in a later cMpter* 

For a later disrus^ioa I most also reserve several name^ end¬ 
ing in R labial^ such a^ Adab, and Tv nTta h. In the meantime 
I should lite to call attenticm to the following- In the case of 
a place like Akshak we have the rival name of Upi (OpbJ* 
Now that we have deduced the entente in Sumer of an 
older non-Sunierian stock, it is rea^oable to e^lain the twin 
names by assuming that the one belongs to the ohier, the 
other to the more recent population. The same explanation 
will probably account in a few cases for the striking disparity 
between the ideographic and the phonetic renderings of the 
same geographic designation. It 1 $ not at all improhable, 
e. g.f that Shubar(i) was the pre-Sutaerian tetm for that pre- 
dduvian site, while HA .A represents some Sumerian equiva¬ 
lent. To he sure, this argument must not he carried too far. 
In certain instances the sn-called ideographic writing is prah- 
ably nothing more than a phonetic representation which 
we have as yet failed to recognise- This seems to be at least 
the case with the name Lamk^ The writing IJD*UD j\K(ki) 
is evidently phonetic and should be really transcribed lH-ld-ak 
from which la-ra-ak developed, as Poebel hR_i suggested. 
For a similar interchange we may compare Zarar^ whose 
variant form lor-sa may go back to rdr-Jdj probably a trans¬ 
posed form of In both instances we have entirely 

normal dissimilations of liquids. Consonantal interchanges 
are found m Sumerian also apart from prrjper names^ but 

Mr A p^acc called jLir-ra-a|i ia Dd^DLjODfd tn Fqrrcr BgTU U 
no. 5. L 14. 

^ Assuming □£ cacifSc, tMt iMi and not d-pw(JtO is the cumet Jorm, the 
and a an: eucldec that aclear dUFerendation between them is not alwa-ys 
pos&ihle. I CiLimnl hero into furtbor details^ beymvd noting that the read¬ 
ing ia stili imcenaiiL Far a receDt dbeussian of the sources rdatih^ to Ijirsa 
ef. Ctu-F. Jeati, d'apr^ les t«xtea caMdonries^” ^nSycwidtaX (IV27i 

161 -^ 7 , 
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there the phonetic processe& axe bound up intimately with the 
correspondences between one dialect and another. A phonetic 
study of the Sumerian dialects b Ukely to furnish results that 
may prove of importance to departments other than philologyn 
In our present stud}^ of the ethnic conditions in ancient Meso* 
potamia we must submit the subject to a brief examinationj 
even though the conclusions cannot, in the nature of things, 
have more than a tentative value- An exhaustive study of the 
pmblam of Smuedan dialects would exceed the scope of the 
present work; it is hoped, however, that such authorities as 
Poebel and Dehnel will find it possible to re-examine the 
question from an ethnic angle. My present attempt in this 
direction is necessarily m the nature of a preliminary essay- 

There can be no longer any serious doubt that the Sumeriam 
were not the first people to occupy Lower ^leBopotanua. 
Apart from the evidence of the oldest place-names^ we have for 
this deduction the independent verdict of archaeology, as wiU 
be demonstrated in the following chapter. It follows that the 
Sumerian invaders encountered in the land an older popula¬ 
tion, which may or may not have been of a unifonn stondi. 
We have seen that the Elamites, of a people dosely related to 
the Elamites, constituted at least an unportant element in 
that pre-Sumerian population.^ As the languages of the 
Sumerians and the Elamites were not relatedj^ Lower Meso¬ 
potamia must have remained bilingual for some time after the 
conquest. Ultimately the speech of the Sumerians prevailed, 
and it was able to hold its own until its gradual displacement 

rtThi€ u flue of iht ftw iarU in comiKticiii with the hiatney oi Elam, which 
HUsing did ddI iKtiimtc cDirftcl!y+ He starred originally wiUi the a55Uimptio>n 
that tbe Sumeriana preceded the ElamitesT b theory lh»t was perfectly 
nnt pl fTijr ar^iacgil'Oi^csiJ evidenee froin Sixsa, and lecHilly also from SumeTp 
hus cmised U 5 to Fcvcr 5 c the fftTiner cinoncJogical soqucDtC Qf the two peoplcjp, 

^ Ftr Che oldest FI Ami te texEg ^cc inCrW P. Schell, TtX^ ie cimpiahUAii 
prtikA iiiimiUs, Jwamf/e {MDEF XVHh 193-L Fm the so-chUhI 

liivtoElamJte wtiUug cf. C. Fraot, RV DI S3--84r 
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by Akkatlmn^^ at the turn of the second millennium, 
happened in the meantime to the users of the pre-Sumerian 
speech? 

It is ceitajnly not going too far to assume that the older 
language disappeared in Sumer in the course of a h'w genera¬ 
tions* The highly dvilbied invaders had no difficulty in im¬ 
posing their own speech upon the aiuntry. as is amply estah- 
Ushed by the character of the oldest records found in Mesopo¬ 
tamia. Elements of the older stcKi persisted only in a number 
of proper names, and presumably also in some inevitable 
ioan-words. But is that ail? Does not an ethnic substratum 
affect the language of the newcomers beyond the extent of 
such sjjoradic survivals? The analogy based on other similar 
situations is certainly in favor of the assumption that the 
language of the Sumerians themselves must have undergone 
more subtle and internal tzbanges as a result of contact with 
the older inhabitants. Now those changes would ailect pri- 
maiily the phonology of the superimposed language. To lend 
support to this statement j one could adduce a great many illus- 
Irations; I think, however, that two will be ^uiTicient. 

WTiere Akkadian differs most ihoronghly from the other 
Semitic languages is in the department of phonology* Though 
the group as a whole is markedly rich in guttural sounds, the 
latter arc but feebly represented in Akkadian; as against the 
six lajyngals of Arabic^ the Semitic speech of Mcso|Hitamia has 
preserved only two* h and the *iiff/-*sound, to both of which it 
held on rather uncertainly. Vocalic differences are equally 

« For tbeearLcitappKiJrancc or the AkJcsdiiiDa inMcstj^MlsinU ™espe^ 
cIl V. Po€bet Trccntly ittcntkin to the \try DitcrcBtinfi- fact Uiat 

carEy R 5 the time oi Lii^lanniinundu ol Aiiah^ a ruler of Ahiil-fld{ki) bears 
the Semide tSenuliKd Wu4iM he Brofe correct) nnmr Stl-an-nu-ym (2^ XXXlX 
1J9). It is c^uitc true that Baaer, p, '94 (additioitfi to p, 

B4J calls the ttiE of LugalanniniiinduT pubUahed by Poebel ifi HOT 75, ■- lepeod- 
But Gadtl iRA XXIII fiS, n- 45) rightly calls Bauer to Last for dUpodng of the 
tMt in qaestbn 50 imccraiiwiiiouriy. 
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proDOUBceri. These drastic departures in Akkadian are 
simply and universally e.xplained as due to the prolonged con* 
tact with non-Semitic peoples to which the Semites of Meso¬ 
potamia were notably exposed Under those drcum&tances 
the spedlically Semitic features of speech could not be pre¬ 
served in their original purity. Another lUustration may bo 
borrowed from the Indo-European field. The well-known 
sound-shifts of the Germanic branch have no counterpart In 
the other groups of Indo-Euiopean. They have given a verv 
mdi\ddual aspect to the speecb-soiinds of the Germanic lan¬ 
guages. And here, too^ the changes are commonly explained 
as due to the influence of a heterogeneous ethnic substratum 

To return to ancient Mesopotamia, we must expect con¬ 
siderable changes in Sumerian phonologj-'^ if It is indeed true 
that the Elamites and their congeners occupietl the field before 
the Sumerian^peaking invaders. Uniortunately, we do not 
know of any relatives with which Sumerians could be com¬ 
pared in order to estabibh the extent of the phonetic changes 
that resulted from the invasion.We do have, however, an¬ 
other valuable source of information on this ver}'^ point. 

*Cf. G, Bei^titocTp Ejti/uhf'ung m die ssmiihcAcm Spfmken fiNtuniCh, 
192E), 20 f, 

™ S« cspwiflJly Un£iiaff^ (New York, 1924? 191 f. 

^ n wDuEd requirt d lengthy oj-Udr tn discusi biiefly tSc vHri[ja& attempt? 
lha.t liMvic b£3cn made hy schoEiira to connect SunicriiJL witti same better knosm 
iioguifttk groups, r ahaU m(lka[e hejn only a few of tbe imjrc pronotmEcd 
teDdfinjdcs which may be observed lo this %My ipenilittivc fidd of mv«tisa- 
tion F. HommeJ Jm? been the princi^ sponsor of the Altaic^ and &i>eciJ]tHUy 
TUiknid, theory of the origin of Smoeriim, cf, Eihttdciie 21 ff., and 9aS. M, 
TaetetludJ tried lo ftUablish the rektiomhip between Hamcriim and the Can- 
Mamri lnngiia^, and particoJarly with G«irglaw. Cf. bis Bcrics nf aitklo on 
"Sumerian and Geoj^gmi," in JRAS 1913-1915. Ihe cortt^ndcocefi which 
Tscredadihas pomted oOLait prinmrily Itdoil, and for that niason incondnsdvc 
aa long as their are no dc^nitc proofs nt a thoroogheoing mniphole^cal con¬ 
nection.. In addition,p many the Smacrian (wmpJH dlrd by T. wiU bear 
a better iisterpretation. Eork has also adyo^cated the Canca^ian. theoiy of 
Snnusrmi linguiatk: leUtiao?, d, OlZ J924: m £ TL XJugc has gmit a? far 
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I have mdiGated above ths^t Smneriaji dialects may be inves* 
tigated with profit in our search for additional data on the 
ethnic conditions in andent ^fesopotamia. The tests report 
the existence of several distinct dialects; hut apart from the 
main type of Sumerian^ in which the bulk of the hterature has 
been presewed, we are tolerably well informed concerning 
only one other dialect known as EME.Sj\L (hereafter abbre¬ 
viated as ES) The latter is known from several syllabaTies 
and from a number of compositions of a religions character. 
The main dialect is now termed EME.KU (abbr. EK); EME 
means language^ in Sumerianp but the significance of KU and 
of SAL is still uncertain."^* The dialects must not be confused 
with the successive stages of the same branch of the language 
as represented in its historical development. For within the 
main dialect there is, of course, a marked difference between 
the archaic and the later texts.®® As a general guidmg prind- 


^eld 315 the Bant Li faimiy La ^earcli of iht rdativi^ af Sumenaj]. Accanllag t€P 
bun the latter re&iched the Kime def nge of dcvckipiiient as Bantu^ whidi k 
scarcely a convincing argumeotj cf. kis mooogmpli, Welcker Sprachfrtsmpp^ isi 
das Sitm£ri5£ke aiKVgfiiUlkrnf (Ldpag, fSZl), Ol Autmn produced S It^hy 
but cnElrdy unccmviijcipg Study in his Snmifiaf et Ifsda-Euiopfm; Vasp^s^t 
merphoio^^ de k questim (PariSr 192S). Aulran Las not traind aiJ the 
avaikhii- pomLirfs betweaq Sumerian and Indo-European; but any nuinbet of 
posfilbte borrowings, and a senes of colnddencea in morphoiopcal and sound- 
smiiacitirtj wtfl not suffice to prove the tcladonship of two languages^ where 
the diilereacei am as pronDunced as in iMs case. Evra the South-Sea islaoda 
have been invad&d in this restless scanzh; cf. A, Je-remias^ Hafvikiiih dtr alkriiSH- 
talis£hm Gwkskuitwr (Leipzig, 1’929} 4^ and the mkle of Ed, Stuben on PoSy^ 
netiian niaE:eria! m Smne 4 winch JerrmiHs dtes, Hik geems little better than 
looldng far the proverbiid needle In a hajr'stack. So for, we are not coucb naurcr 
to the pstiblcm than we were at the time when Sumerian was iirat generally 
recogniaed as on independent Jangunge. 

’*a. Poebd, SG 6. 

” Sec Dehneb Sumeriseks Gramruaiik {Rome^ 1924) I (p. 2:) and It (p. 79)^ 
" Tfaua Deimel^fi fjVaiWMarijt dc&b only with the archaic period ol the lan¬ 
guage. Pdcbcl apeaka frequently of late Sumerian or po 5 t-Si 4 rocriaii (that is 
after Sumerian cmacd to be a spoken looguaLgo) records; cf. f.j*, SC 90. 
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pie it mav be stated that a historical gnmiTnar of Sinneriau 
would be concerned chiefly with morphological changiesj a 
comparative account of the Sumerian dialects, on the other 
band, would have to devote much space to phonetic oorre- 
spondenceSi It is by their phonology that EK and ES are 
usually recognized. 

To turn now to ES, the available material is too scanty for 
setting up exact laws of phonetic interchange with EK. We 
can only tabulate the known phonetic changes,®^ of which the 
principal ones concern the liquids and nasals, the dentals^ and 
the palatal or vebr stop g. No oondusions as to the nature 
of ES can he based on the treatment of the sonorous sounds, 
rince similar changes occur also within EK. Emm the fact 
that EK d often corresponds to ES s we may gather that the 
latter dialect tended towards assibilation under certain condi¬ 
tions; e.g., EX dug ^good' becomes set in The most dras¬ 

tic treatment, howe’v^, is accorded in ES to the g of EK. 
That sound ma)’' become either m (u^) or 6, it may change to d, 
or else it may remain unchanged- E.G., Ho be,' and gtr 
Hoot^ become in ES wr/ and mm; EK 3ag 'heart* and igi 'eye* 
are represented by Ist and ibt\ agut 'field" is changed to eidor, 
but gin 'firm' and gal ‘great' remain unchanged in ES.“ 
Many other examples cx^uld be cited- It may be added that 
the reading of the ES words is made definite by the fact that 
thev are getierally s[>eUed out in simple syllables j e.g-, fjitfJ is 
written ma-al^ lab appears as etc.” 

“S« pMbd SG 75-&7, Ddmel Criimmaiik 23 ithes^ rcTerencea are la 

p&TAgnipbji)- 

M Foibd, e. C-, 84. 

“ /i. 7S-flO. Ttw terfi an whicli UiBie ptumcEjc dt^uctiams are hastd ftie 
tnmscribcd. by lJe^IlJcl^ 21^ 

« CL I>eiiiKl» o. 22 e. The msazt far the phonetic writing in ES as 
to the tirqoHit tdeo^phifi^ rerwlErim^ in ER is dciabtkas to be seen in 
the Tirry coaHjicnihte deviatiotii of the fg imirr frCHTl EK. Since the dlslcct 
^natmaJlyhaifann^iar cimii thE EK5p«di,ctwiisnKHSfliy,a5Dehnel^ 
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It is dear from the preceding tliat the phonetic differeoces 
bet’ween the two dialects are onnsually pronoimced; they 
certaiiily presuppose the joBuence of powerful factors. At the 
same time the ^^riations are not as hap-hazard as they may 
appear at first sight; similar phonetic relationships may be 
noted in other linguistic groups. A very striking parallel, 
e.g., *i 5 found in Indo-European. In Greet, for msiancEj 
A and 7 may all develop out of a single sound of primitive 
Indo-European, the labiovdar in our case we have the 
same group of labial, dental, and palatal in ES, traceable to 
an EK g* I do nut, of course^ mtend to suggest any relation¬ 
ship whatsoever between Sumerian and Indo-European. 
What the above parallel indicates is merely the fact that under 
certain conditions it is phonetically possible for one type of g 
to become quite normally a labial or a dental, while in other 
instances the g-character may be retained." The example 
from Greek phonology is also helpful in another direction; it 
show's that the entire course of the phonetic development in 
question did not take place within Greek, but that the changes 
were marked by the very considerable distance that separates 
Greek from primitive Indo-Europoan. In other words, such 
radical developments as the above are not consummated m 
their entirety within a dosely kruitcd lii^stic unit, 

I hope to be excused for this somewhat strange extnraon 
into a distant field, on the ground that there was mudi to be 
gained by such a step. Now I shall not fed unjustified in 
assuming that betiveen the g in EX and its correspondents in 


oul, lo render tiuf ES funni [ihAfijttkxlly 111 order to indicate tht ratiect pitj- 
nunciMlori. 

Cf. Wrigiit, graamar' a/ ihc Gr&k hngwaie 97 E 

** Sfnrr tlic ES m^tcrUJ h. 50 dq^bfmhily scanty, k tt u yet imposiiye to 
sel up £xAct (^Dctic InwB far tilhdi <kf Hue sbovi ctuksfca. All cbji du h to Hat 
their Dccurresces. Tbc peciiliAxttijH af tiieoioeiform scrtpC, Jihtohis, of conrscp 
the dlilicLLlty cl nuJciDg % precise phonetk 9tudy of the Si rmcrf a n iiLiilccl$, 

ISll 
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ES there was an intermediary which tuay he tentatively 
regarded as labio-velar (^)t moreoverp the change could not 
have taken place m a short time and within a uniform and 
uncontaminated gioup of Smneriaiis. Since there is no indica- 
tion in the main dialect that ita j^-soimd liable to the diver¬ 
sified treatment to which it is submitted in ES* and that it ^vas 
a lahio-velaTj we are confronted with the folio wing altcma- 
tivesj both dialects were very distinct hmnehes of some 
distant proto-Sumerian; if not, then w^e must see in the users of 
ES a heterogeneous ethnic groupp whose phonetic range varied 
greatly from that of the real Sumerians. The former sugges¬ 
tion is ob™usly fardetched* It would force us to assume 
several weaves of Sumerian in\TXsioiip separated by many cen¬ 
turies one fmni the other, and coming from a source where 
there existed already markedly different branches of that 
fajuUy. For all that we do not have the slightest evidence. 
The alternative assumption would be that ES represented 
a dialect of Sumerian spoken by the non-Sumerian population 
of the country. It easily accounts for the differences pointed 
out above,*^ and it is fmther supported by all the arguments 

^ An E thni c ^hstmuipi whkh tixik qtu tke SiTmri~rnn speech would be 
flipected to inodify tbc kiuth3s of the U 3 n^wtd language in BCGordance with 
Its own phonetic rcpcrtoLr«r It U oat usprobable^ tbcieface, that the proto- 
Elaimtes, or their nmr rdnlivics, who formed the pie^umerian papuUtion ol 
Lower Mesopotainloi treated id this Tnnnnrr some of the Simicriim f^^oaiods. 
U it may be tentatively a^siiiDcd that LbofiO prolo^Elnmltes b. ^up of 
kMnlizai vekis, it wnutd folloir that the Smaenan carresponding sound* were 
bffimd to be euhjettcd to the tieatmenl which the borrowing ^bstratum 
accorded to those soondfi in its origitml Lingua^ It will be remembered that 
connection! hnve been pointed out between EliuniEe and the CanoafUn lan^ 
guBWs Accafding to Ilusin^ (MewtiMn IV. 11 fir) it is with Tsaldmrian that 
Ekmite moit clo^y minted; Mart cklras that the K'aitvoJ languago* (i.tf. 
the soijtliweat Cauim*liui emup of Dittos ctnaaiSra.don) offm- cIdmt parallels 
(cf. RV VI 262}. In rithcr ense, the felalions of Elamite would be with m 
linguLstic family whofic phonetic system is eitraordinarfly catensivi!, partiai- 
lorfy as the palntal-velar sounds^ d. Blekhsteiacrr RF Vt 26D. It U 

very ggnihrunt in this crmitEctinb that the phoDctk simikrities which T^exetheli 
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used in deduring a pre-Sumerian element in Mesopotamia on 
wholly independent grounds as we have seen* 

The geographic distribution of ES is a question of consider- 
erable importance to our problem. Unfortunately, the avail* 
able inaterial is not very committal on this point. All we kno w 
is that Nippur may be considered as the border line between 
the two dialectsj since the EK tescts from that site show several 
peculiarities common in ES. Thus the word for ^god’ is found 
in a Nippur syllabarj^ as dimir intead of the noimal 
of EK, with the characteristic substitution of m for More- 

over^ Sumerian loan-words in Akkadian often appear in an 
ES guise; e.g.^ 'merchant's appreuticfi' {Aramaic 

goes back to the iamnn-la of ES and not to the EK 
form SdganAa.^* It appears therefore that ES wau spoken 
in ivhat was later Akkadian territoryj north of Nippur^ while 
EK was at home in Sumer proper. 

The above conclusions were reached before 1 had an oppor¬ 
tunity to consult the recent Sumemn Grammar of Father 
Anton DeimeL Along different Imes, Deimel has arrived at 
almost identical results with regard to the distribution of the 
dialects, and it is to me a source of no mean gratification to 
have been anticipated fay so pmmioent a student of Sumerian. 
Most instructive is a passage r^t^fed by Deimel, which gives 
the equation EME,KU = li^an SumerEifESAL — tiMn 
Akkadi ^-EME.Ktr, the language of Sumer; EME.SAL, the 


has obsenml bstveca Gcorgli^ and Suffleriflu apply largely to tbc ES dialctt 
of tbfl latter^ cf. JRAS 1915. 266 flf. For pbonctk chaDges b Sumernm cf. 
also Fcms^, nUpreLhi Aniti^S\iry Vaiume lOS-120- 

“ Cf, FaAnA SG 6^ aniA eapeidly MA XXXIX Tnsti^ of Lbe uiual 
EX fomiH df(ii}£x> wt bud lO Nipjyar dinwr and fnwdpij or 

wiih I'll* ES ch&nge ol g to iia thr otJicr hiLEui, the Mippur-ES lonn ifi'-JHt-ff 
^prefect* corrMponds to the uEiml ES fiWr, thu^ gravitating tomrda EK. 
Poebel rightly ra ndd era these pcculiiriLfea iA very Important and fUggestlTe. 

Poebel, SG S5. 
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language of AItkad»”*“ Of great value is also the statement 
of Deimel that the northern dialect is not a late developtnetit^ 
»nce traces of EME.SAL are found as early as the archaic 
texts from Fara (Shunippak),*' The dialect must therefore 
be assigned to the onginal population of the country, and not to 
tribes that arrived in Lower Mesopotamia after the Sumerian 
invasion.** Thus it may be posted that the native population 
was driven northwards by the foreign conquerors, ivhcre they 
remained under the cultural influence of Sumer, but where they 
must have also come in contact with members of a third race, 
the Semites. The relative chronological position of the Sum¬ 
erians and the Semites wtU be discussed in the next chapter. 

oGraxanofii 21 Cp. 

^ Tbc fnr i tMt E5 13 desiigTUiicjj as tli£ lungiiagc of Akkad is mteneadng far 
mDTC tl^nn nufi reassiL Akkad (dfadff) becamE tfaE itsm fm aortiieni Babylonia, 
Olid tdf S^mltk; idiabltant^, ujily aittfr ibe o£ Sargoa and the 

auhfltqtienl cboice of Agsde BB tbE CMpitil of tbe empire, Uofortimately, we 
have BD de^te mfoniuLtiQD os to the name of the country in pre-SaT;|^k 
day&^ we are equally In tht dark wilh. regard to ibe name by whkh tJiE carli^t 
Semites of Mesopotamia wtre known to the Sumerkns. Now from the req- 
gnphic distributioii oif ES we have gathered, (al that a SomeriHa diBlcct was 
spoken in Afctad from vtry^iy and (J^) that the dialect in qin^tion had 
reaily been tnriowEd by lha prc-Suinerian population cf the TOtmby. In tliis 
conncctien it ia certainly worth noduR that the forcigd rIckam winch arc 

listed ocpisionally in the Afisyrian syUabaifcs, chE few that are given as Akkadian 
(URI^) bear a ncmrSemlUjc character; cL 'ridniu/ who&e end¬ 

ing points to the Kkm itie gnaip. On ihn Subject of the foreipt gioa^a ^ the 
very uacful artide of C. Frank, '"Fremdfiprachigt Glosgen in a^yriKhen Listen 
und Vokabulareja/* fM 36-45 (cf. espedeUy p. 38, il d). Moreover, it appears 
that even oa late aa the hist millennium, the Haldian iuscrlptlDiis idend^ed 
Akkad idlh Ltdlu, cf. TscrethclL ^ I ifjchri/fe h KHmg 

Mri f7rar^/^ p. S4, note to line 17. .\n-d lastly, the very name .l^a-de has the 
same ending as one of the impMtant callea of the LuQu, pbv^ Arak-di (Ashqr- 
nasirpal, Amaals iL 7S}; cl. abo such Htmian placa-namcs Lub-ii, Tjai-d'iV 
/rra-df, efc. All these Lndicatijoos, while not conclndrvE in OieiiibcIvcs, remdEr 
it very likely, when viewed as a whole, that thE avadablc phikilagiml evidence 
conbrms the tb^ry that the oldest population of Akknd had much in common 

with ihp FliimiilTr grtSLip. 
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We are now prepared to touch upon another cod trovernal 
point, vk.j the origiri of the name "Sumer*” As is well known 
'md^ Sumerim is the iVkkadian designation for the country of 
Sumerp for which the Sumerian name is the final 

T is attested by the phonetic complement rs, which is found 
occasionally after the name.* There can be little doubt that 
Kengir and Suvter go back to a oimmon sour cep but the inter¬ 
vening phonetic steps require a convmdng e;q:»lanation. 
Su 7 fy;r cannot go back directly to Kengir as the gap between 
the two is too great to be bridged satisfactorily* We have 
seen the (n)g of EK become m in ES, which would accotmt 
for the labial in provided that the name was taken 

over by the Akkadians from an £S source.'” The clifferencje 
between k and f is in our case more difficult to ejqjlain. The 
remark of Deimel that an origmal k may be paktalbed mto ^ 
in Frenchproves nothing whatever for Sumerian, until 
it has been shown that the latter also resorted to the practice 
of palatalization. However, we have no grounds for that 
assumption. The matter becomes simplified if we confine our 
examination to ES. We have seen that the latter was spoken 
by the nori'Siimerian inhabitants of the land, whom we had 
previously identified as an Elsraitic element- Now Ln the 
Elamite group palatalization appeanj to have been common i 
cf. the variation between An^cin and Anzan, which presup¬ 
poses a form *4i#^ofi. It follows that the name Sumer was 
introduced by the pre-Sumerian inhabitants in the form of 
Cemcr, Or the like, from an older which the Sumerians 

represented by Kengir (or even Ky^ngir^ note the writing 
kiHrn-gi-ra)j while the Semites expressed the foreign word as 
iCTwtV, which became lumer, due to the regular influence of m ; 

^ See Deimel, I i Foebet SG U Fot ttie reiatknu ^ these nfimr^ 

with tbe BihUimi Shineax see DdmeL, Onerdaiia 26. 77. 

M This ij Hu {SGCfitiiLl paiat ta bear In miniL 

^CrattmaSik 1 . 
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cf. hmu ‘name’ < Serna. The term which the Sumerians them¬ 
selves used lor their country was kaiama or ‘the land' par 
extelkttceA* What the proto-Sumerian name really meant, it 
is impossible to determine at present: it may have been 
derived from the designation of some prominent dty.*^ 

This unexpected indication of a palaializing tendency in 
ES, which was inherited as we have seen from the original 
pre-Sumerian language of the country, may perhaps lead to 
the explanation of the name by which the dialect was desig¬ 
nated. The usual meaning of SAL is 'woman.’ But why 
should the dialect be called ‘the language of women?' There 
is, to my knowledge, only one other instance in the cuneifonn 
literature where the speech of an entire people is referred 
to, somewhat contemptuously, as feminine, V\Tiea Ashur- 
na^irpal finally subdued the country of Zamua (the modem 
district of Suleimania)” after three strenuous campaigns, 
he reedved tribute from a number of ndghboring lands, 
and among them from Sipirmena. The speech of the latter 
struck the royal scribe as very peculiar, and hq mterrupts his 
official account to say that the people of Sipirmena all “chirp 
like women.”'* This remarkable statement has been plaus- 

"/t Foc3>d, SG I, n, 2. and 77, suggists Uaal may have bqen 

deiivEd [mm the £S form of bitaiwNM, wa., iansfga. Thu is mther Lmpnbahie 
m view of the tiwt that it is precisdy the ES whfch muit have eoataiiiied the 
n-semnd as lepresented m Sunm. 

■' Fqr BplOGe'-DMDed. Deinid, tf.f. 1,1).]. It ii not impossible 
thBt Ki/enp is to be found in the DKnc of the Est rulw of the Fiiat Dynuty 
of Undi. Mei-ti-in-tO’fe-ir (Poebel, HGT 2, £oL 2. tf), or 
(OECT n pt 2, eol. 3, 1). In that cbse the tBwe must have meant ‘the 
hEniwho&umer . . - ’ The variaijains in the writinKof the misttl (w, ib) show 
that the was pbunetic mther thim etymologiical; perhaps we have here 

an ifidjcalioB of the procesa wherety mg ultimauly became «. On some 
Fgyptcilogical iperolatiutis with retard to Meskingashcr see Foplicha, JAOS 
49; 305 S.; they arc eareedin^y far-fetched and improballe. 

See the pfeseut writer's Bccouiit lo AASOR VITI1 S- 
^ Ashiirnasitpal, Aniiats IX 75“76^ wia-do-fH Is fwsJ] In TOnta • 

rmniSati jay-rw-m' am-kur. 
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ihly explained by Hii&ing as a. reference to the palatalized 
sounds of the local diaiect.^^*^ Sipirmena lay in the territory 
of the LuUq, i.e.y of a people related to the Elamites; it is 
indeed possible to infer from the variant spellings of Lullu 
names that the language contained fjalaialized sounds. To 
be surCj the other districts mentioned in the Zamuan account 
must have spoken related languageSj and the scnbe need not 
have singled out the inhabitants of Sipirmeita. However^ 
the name gave him the opportunity to mate a play on words* 
as the Akkadian word for “chirpingj etc/' is sap^u. The 
scribe must have had his troubles in transcribing the names of 
of the district, so that when he came to Sipir-mena he could 
not resist ejtpressing his sentiments, as who should say, Ti\ eU 
may that place be called Chirp-town ; this whole confounded 
country chirxss away like women. Did the palatalizing pn> 
nunciation of ES have a similar effect on the Sumerians? 
One hardly be sure of this^ but the interesting paraQel 
IS worth, recording. 

The above inquiry may have been to a certain extent dis¬ 
cursive and spread out. But where there is so much at stake 
e\Try available scrap of potential evidence should be carefully 
examined. Some of our philological results may still be looked 
upon as uncertain r T am obliged to repeat, however* that 1 
have not relied on any single tjpe of evidence^ but rather on 
the cumulative effect of the conclusions obtained from several 
independent sources. If the same clue can lead to the solution 
of a number of different problems, the probability becomes 
very strong that we are on the right track It has been 

In thi5 connailJEin it ixmy be dI idterest to cnll aitcjitkn t* the f^ct llaat 
Foebel has rwndy found trwes oi n hitherto unknd^n S^imcHaa diaket, which 
mujt Kp-vc been Lxnllised in the districts ot Kimisli nod Btatka, or ut othci 
words, in. B, icgicin. wbcft the Aci^phnns (HuTriaLna), 'GHthms, ud LvilubvaiiSi 
lived ilk dOK piirmmtYi cf- ZA KXSQX ''Eint neue sumerischfi 

^lunduxL'^ 
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shown that the historical sources put back the struggle between 
Elam and Sumer into very early times. Sumerian tradition 
goes even further by indicating that the first political event 
in the land was a Vi^ar with Elam, early as the First Dynasty 
of Kish. The study of place-names has reveal ed the existence 
of Elaiiiites in Lower Mesopotamia at a period that was con¬ 
sidered as pre-historic fpre-dUuvian) by the Sumerians thon- 
selves. And lastly, an inquiry into the Sumeriati dialects has 
made it exceedingly probable, if not indeed certain, that the 
original uon-Sumerian population of the land affected very 
considerahly the pronutidation of that dialect of Sumerian 
which the conquered race adopted for their own use. The 
very name "Shumer” is probably an inheritance from the 
pre-Sumerians. 

If additional proof is still regarded as desirable, it can be 
supplied from a further^ yet untapped, source. Archaeology 
is a fidd that is wholly mdependent of philology. Results 
obtained through the study of material remains arc not 
affected by the conclusions based on the epigraphical sources. 
Frequently indeed archaeology is able to continue its investi¬ 
gation where philology has left off. If the conclusions of the 
two are found to tally, the case may be regarded as established. 
We must turn, therefore, at tins juncture to a brief study of 
the information that archaeology has been able to contribute 
on tie question of the earliest relations between Elam and 
Sumer. 
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THE EARLY Cr\TLlZATIONS OF THE NEAR EAST 


T he oWeat pottery yet discovered in HQtlier Asa is prob¬ 
ably represented by a few specimens reported from 
the !]hiii5yan area, on the western border of Elam, by the 
French excavators Gautier and Lampre." The sherds were 
brought to light in the deepest trench at Tepe Musyan and at 
the neighboring mound of Mohammed Jaffar.® What is of 
particular interest about that hand-made and primitive 
ware is the fact that its makers seem to have been a strictly 
stone-using group. The ornamentation noticed on the sherds 
rrtnaigfivl of inciscd and relief decoration, also of simple geo¬ 
metric designs applied in red paint. The discoverers thought 
of comparing the primitive fabric with early Egyptian types, 
but there is surely not enough material in this case for making 
such comparisons. Besides, it is very hazardous to assume 
extensive connections for a period that whs strictly neolithic. 
Some scholars who rlaim that the original population of Elam 
belonged to the Dravidian group,* might also assiga to the 
latter the most priiiiitive w are of Mus3ran. However, there is 
no need to indulge in idle speculations. 

Concerning the pottery of the next period known to ns, we 
are incomparably better informed. W'ith the ware that is 
often dashed as "Susa i” we emerge out of obscurity into 
the clear light of a young and vigorous civilization- As 
the tiamc indicates, the remains of that culture were first 
unearthed in Susa, the capital of andent Elam. 

t See J.-E. Gautier and G. Lampire, PcsiOti d ^atutune lIDEPyUl S9-14S. 
1 For mustiationi cf. 93. 

*a. Bort, UI 70. 
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In a Tvork. like the present one^ wMch has set itself as its 
object the study of wide-spread ethnic elements ^ it would be 
unduly distractiiig to pursue for its own snke the course of so 
fascinating a civilization as Susa I. We must not lose sight of 
the main subject- In snrveidn g the individual cultures we can 
eoaphasizc only what is relevant to the question of cultural 
interrelations. The archaeological inquiry is here simply a 
means to a more distaJil end. The so-called proto-Elamite 
civilizations have received much more attention than cin be 
pos^bly reflected in the present essay^ though not neatly as 
much as they deserv'^e by reason ot the part they played in the 
cultural progress of the most ancient East. A detailed treat¬ 
ment of those civilizations^ however, would lie entirely beyond 
the scope of this study. 

Firsi Style. What k for our purpose of real significance is 
the unprecedented expansion of Susa I, or better, First xAcneo- 
liLhic, The former name imp*^ a geographical reMricuon 
apart from implying that Susa was the originai center of dis¬ 
tribution. In point of fact, we are far from certain as to where 
the style was first evolved which was ultimately to spread over 
the huge area that extends from Upper Alesopotamia up to 
Baluchistanj and perhaps even China. We do knoWj, however, 
that m Susa I as well as in the related cultures, there was found 
evidence of the first known applicatfon of metallurgy i as dis- 
tinct from a casual utilization of metals. At the same tune the 
use of neolithic implements continued for a long timer hence 
the name ''aeneolitbic/* The products of the First Aeoeu- 
lithic period are characterized by so many dose agreements 
that independent developments must in this case be regarded 
as out of the question, in spite of the size of the area. A com¬ 
mon source is therefore teasonably certain, though for the 
present we ^hnll abstain from deciding whether such a source 
implies also racial unity in the homologuesT or only intimate 
economic rehiLions. Not to antidpate any further we shall 
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proceed to a brief description of tie remains under discussion. 
We will begin with the first settlement of Susa,* 

The discovery of ceramic products that were to revolution¬ 
ize completely our previous estimate of the ability of the 
prehistoric artist, was made by an expedition of the *D&16ga- 
lion en Perse^* under the direction of M. de Morgan. The 
pottery unearthed at Susa marks one of the most important 
achievements of modem archaeology. The finest specimens 
were found in the necropolis belonging to the first township. 
The fabric is extraordinarily thin and delicate. The usual 
shapes include tall graceful tumblers, open bowls, poU with 
little shoulder-lugs for handling, and now and then ovoid jars. 
These simple forms are omamenied with designs executed in a 
matt black paint upon a light surface. The patterns present 
a rare combination of purely geometric motives with repre¬ 
sentations of natural models done in a highly stylized manner. 
The whole has an abstract, one might say expressionistic, 
effect.* Most admirable is the subordination of the individual 
motives to the main, purely decorative scheme' the ornament 
is with equal mastery adapted to the given shape. The vigor 
and simplicity of execution are further examples of the con¬ 
summate skill and faultless taste of the proto-Elamite artist. 

The style manifested in painted decoration is sufficiently 
distinctive, because of the complicated nature of its compo¬ 
nent elements, to serve as an important criterion of relation¬ 
ship, when fabrics from different regions are compared. The 
details of shape and technique are also of great value, as well as 
the nature of the accompanying remains, such as household 
implements, other domestic objects, weapons, and the like. 
Where the agreement in the majority of such details is sufli- 

* Fat the Utenturc aa the First Cullnn of Susii tf. th. I, notes 3?—10,41-42. 

Sec al^ the O. Contnun, Maaiui ^afchtalitte oritvialt 519 f. 

* t*or th" disdnctiaia belweeD natuialiElJc uid abstract styles see &peclilly 
Fnmkfott, Studies 1 IS f. 
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dently dose, the presumption of relationship is correspond- 
in^y great, especially when the chronological indications are 
also found to correspond. 

It is needless to enter here into the rather heated controversy 
concerning the origin of the style di^layed by the early 
Susian ornamentation. The question is essentially an aca¬ 
demic one; the school headed by M. Poiticr holds that the 
stylmed representation of motives borroweti from, nature is a 
direct descendant of a more frank naturalism; Dr. Frankfort, 
on the other hand, has repeatedly inaiated that the mentality 
underlying the style of Susa 1 was abstract from the start.^ 
Of greater momcmt to us is the place of origin of the dvilization 
in question. Frankfort is a strong advocate of the view that 
the culture was native to Susa; the French school believes 
that it was introduced to Susa from some other center.^ We 
shaU be in a better position to judge the merits of these oppose 
ing theories if we indicate briefly the type of remauis found 
together with the pottery', and follow it with an enuraeratlon 
of the remaining sites that date back to the First Aeneolithic 
period. 

It is not due eidusively to its superb pMttery that Susa I 
occupies BO pr(Maniii£iit a position in the domain of Oriental 
archaeology''. A far more lasting contribution to human prog¬ 
ress was the invention of metallurgy' in the true sense, for 
which the earliest evidence is supplied from the same deep 
strata at Susa. The thorough comprehension of the proper¬ 
ties of metal, the methods of re melting and casting after 
the ore has been reduced, in short , the real knowledge of metal¬ 
lurgy, may be said to differentiate quite adequately a historic 
community from a prehistoric one.® The necessity of supply¬ 
ing the invaluable raw material was probably the most power- 

•li.. 27 t 

’ Set Fottieir. JLIX XXlli 1-39. 

■ d- FiruJiford, n 5. 
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ful single factor in establishing contacts between andent cul¬ 
tures, and in introdudng a dynamic and progressive note into 
ancient life, which until then bad been localized and culturally 
immobile. And it is in the culture of Susa I that we observe 
for the first time the regular use of copper implements for the 
needs of daily life. 

Of far less significance are the finds from Susa consisting of 
^-urions types of jewelry- Beads of camelian, rock-crystal, 
lapis-la^adi, and the like, are practically ubiquitous in ancient 
eastern sites. On the other hand, engraved beads constituting 
the earliest types> of seals must nut be confused with the for¬ 
mer- Two such seals ivere found in the later strata of Susa 1, 
and as far as we know, they are the oldest devices of that tjpe 
to appear in the andent worlds However, the small number 
of seals found renders it extremely unlikely that the artide was 
invented at Susa-’ 

The numerous relatives of the first Susian culture are scat¬ 
tered across the whole of Mesopotamia and Persia; they have 
been discovered in Armenia, in Baluchistan, and possibly as 
far as Sba Ching, on the border of Mongofia and Kansu-^" 
The correspondences are not exact in every detail, but the 
resemblances am too numerous and distinctive to be acd^ 
dental. In the area of Musyan, west of Susa, we find among 
others the scHcalled *^terie fine'' which is related to the ware 
of Susa I in tedmique* decoration, and partly also in shapes, 
as far as they can ba reconstructed; the ^‘potetio ^paisse” 
of Musyan is also within the province of Susa In Lower 
Mesopotamia, pottery from the First Aeneolithic period has 
been discovered at Abu Shahrein (ancient Fridu)^^’ Tell el- 

’ A viiHgful sumnu-iy of tliE trtairt q{ Sosfl r ^VM. Id Ctiilde, TAe Jtisii 

Andtni E^i 123 f. 

” Cf. Frankfort, Studio n 17^ 3. 

K QL Gaiittcr aod Ljmifknfj t. f. 

^ See ^ Campbdl TbftnipMn, jfrckaemioijrn UCX (1^30) lOSi-12'l. 
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and on the site of andent Ur. The technique is 
more advanced than at Susa, hut the decomtion (almost exclu¬ 
sively geoinetnc) j and the dark-on-light color-scheme have led 
scholars to asstnne that the Mesopotamian pottery in question 
represents a later development of the ware found at Susa I; 
dosely related to the Mesopotamian group is the fabric 
brought to Ught at Bender Eushire, cm the Persian Gulfand 
as far east as Sdstan, and even at Tell Kaudeni in Baluchistan, 
similar ware has been recently reported It may be added 
that the above communities were, as far as we knoWj copper- 
The metallic types unearthed in southern Mesopo¬ 
tamia are the most advanced, and it is there that axe-heads 
with sockets or shaft-holes have been discovered in a consider¬ 
able number of specimens. 

Nor is the painted pottery of Mesopotamia oinfined to the 
south; in reality it is far more common in the north. I 
was able to trace in uorthem Iraq a long chain of mounds 
covered with painted pot-sherds, extending from the region of 
Kirkuk up to Mosul and on north towards the Turkish 
border,*^ The decoration on these sherds presents numerous 
analogies with the ware from the vicinity of Ur, At Tepe 
Cawra, east of the ruins of Khorsabad, I had the opportunity 
to study Lhe painted pottery^ more thoroughly. In the course 
of a brief excavation iti the autumn of 1*>27 we uncovered 
seven layers dating from the period of early painted ceramics.^ ^ 
Homologues of Susa, Musyan^ and Ur were found, but with 

^ Cf. H. K- TTnl l Sind C L. W'oQdey^ ai Ur I* Al-Ubatd (LandiJ!!, 

If27). 

^ CL Pfeard+ Mission ^ Bender Busksrt- MDEF XV. 

M Cf. the description in Frirnkfort, Studies H 1S4 ff, 

^ i Itaw nut been iblc to get a firsi-hxad accoLinl ot the muJs fram Seisixii 
And I dn nat tnnw wheihurany metnl was fovndon iJiAt sate. 

Cf, Spdfitr^ **Frdiiiiiiiajy Ercaviilions itT^ Gawr?.,” IX 
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them also other typ^, which will be mtlicated later on+ The 
Buiprisiiig fact in ootineciion with the period as represented at 
Gawra was the total absence of metai. Hbweverp it is uot 
impossible to account for the lack of copper in the deej>est 
strata at Gawra, by assuming that the metal was still too rare 
and precious to be scattered about everywhere. Perhaps the 
cemetery of Gawra 1 oould supply more definite information 
on the subject. A detailed account of the excavation has 
since been published. 

The westenunost representative of First Aeneolithic is up to 
the present Tell Zeidan, in Upper In the north the 

farthest district to show ware related to Susian specimens is the 
re^on of Erivad, near Mount Ararat. More loosely con¬ 
nected than all of the preceding groups, but not necessarily 
isolated from themp are the types of painted pottery dis¬ 
covered at Samarra^^ north of Baghdad^ at Urmia and Moham- 
meflabad in north-western Persia, and in the lower stra^ta at 
Anau, in Turkestan. The expansion is truly astonishing, yet 
the numerous iuterconnecting links help us to understand the 
distribution from a geographical point of view.*® The com¬ 
parative cultural homogeneity of this huge area, which is 
evident, now that we ha^ve so much material to be placed side 

li Cf- cspecMly p. AtteciCion must be calkd to the fncL 

timt only two trial titodies wttc stink at Tepe Gawrw. Thf abKOCc of tnclal 
m the Firat Ciiltmc of Gawm CGawnt I), in wtich the piuntKi pattcry ima well 
ncprEscnicd, may tlictc£ore be aocidetilit, EiftiT On the other hiiid^ copper 
□bji^ls were in aoch prafuriiffli In the stimta belongtni; to Gawm JII as 

to imaic^ the total lack of metal in the precKtin^ scltlemcnU very remarkehle 
aiid natev^rthy. 

» Ct. Albiighl: imd Dou^rty, of tki AwbsrkoM SfAMfj Orinlul 

iSASOR) 2L 12 fll (1^5): AIhr%hU Man XXVI (1926) 35, 

“ Fcankfon, I 60 ff. The pdLtcfy from Sfimaita is a^i^pied by 

Frankfort an mlcrmedMle posatkiii betweea that of Suaa I euuI the ETTwm i rs 
from cL-dbeidj cf. eipKsaliy Anliqn^ J. VTU liS, n- 2- 

= Cr. Frankfort 2l9“220j in view of the wide dls^mmaricn of ihe pottery 
in QustJon, the ware of Anmi need no longer be mnaidered aa an lAOleted. type 
of fabric. 
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fay sidcp cannot be explained away by mere trade-relalions. It 
presupposes a cultural relationsitipj and that in turn miist go 
back to an underlying racial unity of at least the central terri¬ 
tory; on lie peripheries of the vast province copying and imi¬ 
tation may periaps account for the si milar ities so far ob- 
served. 

I said central territory^ though I am unable to qualify the 
term further. Geographically again, Susa is practically the 
center of gravity in First Aeneolithic^ But is it redTiy in Elam 
that the geometric decoration under discu^ion, and perhaps 
also the knowledge of metallurgy^ were first introduced? 
This isj (or used to be) the view held by Dr* Frankfort.** I 
doubt if it can be defended in the light of the latest 
researches. 

Frankfort himself pointed out that the latest spedraens of 
Susa I show unmistakable connections with ^\rmenia.*^ It is 
he also who recently joined the ranks of those scholars who 
look towards the Caucasus as th£ most likely home of metal¬ 
lurgy Studies of remains in the northern Caucasus have 
revealed that metals were known and worked in that region 
from very early times.« The probability that the early Sus- 
Tfln*; brought with them from the north both their style of 
ornamentation and their knowledge of metals becomes in¬ 
creasingly strong with every new addition to our material oti 
the subject.*^ The sporadic occurrences of stamp-seals at 
Susa 1 point to the north-west since it is there that type 
was later most ixjiiimon (an engraved bead was also found at 
Gawra Even the distribution of First Aeneolithic is 

^ M. KosUsTtEcffj /rjiNiaiu and Gftih im SevUern Rmsia 17 C 
Q. SpdsETp 4^5—4, 

H ja, fig. 72. 
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aimplcr to follow if the originaJ center is placed somewhere 
between Anatolia and the Caspian, Anau and the alleged 
Far Eastern homologues^“ could be reached more easily from 
the Caspian than fmm Elam; the same is equally true of Upper 
Mesopotamia. 

An original center outside ol Elam does not imply that all 
of the marvellous culture of Susa I was brought by the proto- 
Elamites from without. On the contraiy, it is practically cer¬ 
tain that the mvaders proceeded to develop their style In dieir 
new' homCt until it reached a height not attained in any of the 
other branches of First Aeneobthic. The magnificent synthe¬ 
sis between the purely geometric and the styhzfid realistic 
motives was evidently consununated on strictly Elamite soil. 
On the other hand, the diilerences between, say, Su&a I and 
Samarra or Seistan^ are easUy accounted for if we assume that 
all of them drew from a common aource; they loom large if we 
have to derive from Elam proper the whole family of Flv^t 
Aeneolithic. 

And the racial affiliations of those pmto-Elamites? 'rhe 
answer, i believe, m.zy once be found with the aid of the 
matenhl from Mesopotamia, At Ur and d-*Obdd aeneolithic 
deposits precede the earliest strata of what are indisputably 
Sumerian remains. The differences between these two dvihza- 
thms are in most essential details so thorough-going that even 
original advocates of the unity-theory have had to abandon 
that view. The earliest Sumerians known to m produced 
uadecorated potterjv used cylinder seals from the very begiu- 
uing, and employed a characterbtic tj^e script to record a 
language that up to the present stands completely isolated. 
Not one of these features can be paralleled at Susa I, or at re- 
lated sites* Moreover, if the users □ f the early pai nted pottery 
of Babylonia were from the start Sumerians, it would follpw 

" For A dtaciiasioQ of tbe pasatbte coiuwstioca of First AcnfCilitJiic liitli the 
Far Eaat 3W espedaSly Fimfcfortp Studies H f. 
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inevitably that the populations of the remaining centers of 
First Aenoolithic were meinbcrs of the same race. Thus a 
people hitherto confined to a section of Babylonia would sud¬ 
denly be made to appear as the basic stock of a huge area ex¬ 
tending from the head-waters of the Euphrates and the Tigris 
up to the water-shed of the Indus, a wholly iticoncelwble 
assumption. 

But we need not have recourse to exclusively tiegatiw 
arguments. It was demonstrated in the preceding chapter 
that the evidence of history^ tradition, and philolog>^ com¬ 
bined to define the prehistoric population of Babylonia as 
belonging to the Elatn.itic, or a related family. The over¬ 
whelming evidence of archaeology points now precisely in the 
same direction. It wU] have been also noted that the expan¬ 
sion of the linguistic group in question covers much of the 
territory assigned to the First Aeneolithic dviiiaation. Arch¬ 
aeology has thus corroborated the oonelusions based on cpi- 
graphic sources to an extent that is truly remarkable. To 
bring together once more the two independent lines of reason¬ 
ing, philological sources on the one hand have fuxnisherl the 
proof that the pre-Sumerian population of Babylonia was 
Elamitic, or proto-Ekmitic, On the other hand^ archaeology 
has contributed the valuable infoimation that the Mesopo¬ 
tamian branch of the First Aeneolithic culture also goes back 
to the pre-Sumerian population of the cauntri'. It follows 
condu^vely that the Babylonian proto-Elamites and the users 
of the [>aintefl pedtery of the Ur type were one and the same 
groupp whose closest aHinities were to be found at Susa. That 
the proto-Elamites should be identified with the civilization 
of Susa I wilt certainly cause no surprise. 

Let us bear in mind the fact that the evidence for the com¬ 
parative lateness of the arrival of the Sunterians in jMesopo- 
tamia is both archaeological and philological. Of late fresh 
attempts have been made to assign to the Sumerians an impor- 
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tant part in liit First Aeneolithic culture.^® And by a strange 
tum of eventsj tJie scholar who has advanced these views 
was the first one to see most dearly that the Smnenans had 
had little to do with the painted pottery m question. Frank¬ 
fort ^ who seems now to have gone over to the depleted Sumer¬ 
ian campp®^ was evidently misled by some uncertain indica¬ 
tions from Jemdet Nasr, which he accepted as established 
lacts.^ The finding of allegedly Sumerian records in con¬ 
junction with painted pottery, which Sumerians had not been 
supposed to possess, seems to hive played havoc with a 
ntimber of older theories. The matter niu^ now be carefully 

K. C, Tbiimpfion held from the bqjinniag thut the paiolcd oE 

l^wcr McMpoULmifl vns pre-SiajaEnzii £cf^ n. 12)^ In this view he was oppraed 
by BbJI mid WooDcyp d- Al-^Ubaid 9. Beit Mr. WooUey Hm sia« ckLoged hii 
position. Far some stKUige reason he tuiw attiibutea the painttr pattety to the 
Ahkodirnifi, df. Tke Suwvrians ISZfi) 12. Wwlky alsd cMnu 

the SuiDcrittn wait Is older to time than the Elamite wid belanKa to i loonsidefm-' 
hly earlier stAge of drrckipiiieiil^*^ i#., 9-10^ which b predsdy Uie reverse of 
whui i£ generally bdieved. As for the AJikadismsT Woolley gMS on. to say (f*, 
12) that the probable oanuTOice of thdr pottery at Eridu mid at Ur maymcmi 
that these Semtles (Murtu) ^‘wbo, for all that their speech in hbtariE times was 
SeitiiLk, nmst be.ve becii nf Asia Minor stocky pushed down further south than 
has been supposed. * . V This is haidly a sdenliftc wtlv d stating the 
cok; OTie canPHit dispose of linguistic pnshlciiia aa summarOy ua ail thaL Qu 
the other baud, when Woolley says that Akkadian Mesopotamia prectdtd 
the incDmlQg of the SumeriaDS, and Ihai the diviston af the laud aa we know it 
later resuited tram the driving hack of ila earliest rulers by invadert from the 
seUp'^ he is, douhtlesa^ on the right track. 

^ He Qow identifies the SmuEriadia with the homDloEliei of Susa J, and draws 
the neceasory conduiion that the Swuensn occupathau eatODded origiuiilly as 
far as Tell Seiilan, in the middle-Euphotas area; ci. It is a 

pity that Frankfort could not utilife the ovciwhctmiflg phlkJDgkal Evideiice, 
which makea such a view hufiossililei in that case he would not have given up 
a position which be had done SO much to estabbsh. 

"Cf. Langdmu ''AusgTUhuugen in BahyiauicEi seLL l9lSv" -dO 2lS (1923) 67 E. 
Gadd, UlfU 24, has plujced the same vaJut upon the finds from Jemdet Nosii 
and his couclnBkjii that the earliest tiiccoble inhehitants ol Sumer were no 
Dihcr titan the Sumeriaas themscK'es^ takes into account a small b<K^ of dcubt- 
Itil evidesjce to the ejcluslon of bII the remaining lingu^tic and ardMological 
datiL 
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e.xaminedp The subject belongs, chronnlogicallyT at 
to a period which may be called "Second Aeneolithic/" to 
distinguish it from the previous phase of the pairited-p(>tteiry 
culture.” 

Seii&fid Styk. The First City of Susa was desthied to give 
way to another settlement in which may be noted numerous 
elements that were absent from Susa I. The Second City 
appears in moat places over a stetile kyer of debris, which 
b not of utufonn thickness. Ftotn this fact it is not advisable 
lo make important historical deductions, to the effect that 
Susa renmined deserted for a considerable length of time 
and that the later settlers had no direct contact with their 
predecessors,^* The stratigrupbic conditions observed may 
reflect no naorc than a change in the political state of affairs. 
Susa I may have succumbed to some powerful new group, 
evidently from without, and a complete rebuilding of the city 
resulted therefrom. At the same tuno, political dashes 
result inevitably m more intimate cultural contacts. Thus^ 
much of the d\nlization of Susa I may have continued in the 
Second City as live and productive elements. The whole 
problem is indeed very complicated and still largely within 
the realm of speculation.**" 

**ClnTdr trA* Mmt .tuff(nil Enjf has introduimi lor llte HfiicoUthie 
cisilizatkins of the Near East Uufi tomi m hajmQrJjr—he saiys— 

with SumtriM trndiiJEiiL This now b not a very fetidtom ones in fact, few 
dcsigtmtiaDB couM bo tivoct mislcuiuiE. For while it is true Ihat First Aeae- 
ohthie aiiTCspaaEifi leughiy irith what ibe Synjerums coii£ideted is pirtdiliivim, 
AeneoUthic is (or the most part ccmtemporaiy with the early Sumremn 
pedod, hence dedii«lly There u little osc in tntiodkuime 

new tuimei if ire iwJt to be an Ltnfiroveraeat erpam the oMcr onca. Cer¬ 
tainly, this 15 to be avoided io semi-popular worts, whEue pn^epective leadei^ 
UT not in Q p<Hitk>n to contol! the atalenicnts o( ihc aUthort. 

** So Fmhkfoit, SiiidiE I 45-17. For a tepty to FnmJcfort'e Jstiite- 

inentft d. RAR XXin 15 IL^ where Pottler and de ME^ue o eni have indiEnUed 
that the intcri'ening itenic layer cailM>t be Uied as a criterion lor a pmlong^ed 
dcscrtluCi of the fitei 

*■ Fnuitfort's inlerpfEtatkm of the oiiecr ol Susa I tfl briefly this {JJjulief 
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We are in a better pCFsition to detenDioe the new cultuxal 
elements that make their appearance in Susa U, Briefly, 
they consist of such innovations as theiiomorphie or animal¬ 
shaped vases and weights i compartment vases, and cylinder 
seals, while the buttan-seals so rare in the preceding settle¬ 
ment now appear in great profuaiom The pottery conjj^ues 
to be ornamented ?Fith painted designs, in this case often with 
an application of red together with the usual black; but the 
style of decoration has undergone a very marked change. 
As against the stylizing or abstract school of artists active in 
Susa we axe confronted in the Second City with a distinctly 
realistic attitude,^ Verisimilitude in every detail is now the 
guiding principle instead of the decorative effect of the whole* 
The technique and the shapes are both more advanced than 
they were at Susa I. On the whole, it is obvious that we have 
in the second township a higher developed ovilization, even 
though purely decorative arts have suffered a decline, doubt¬ 
less under the pressure of more practical considerations. At 
some stage during that period—a precise indication of the se¬ 
quence level is unfortunately impossible owing to the imperfect 
nature of the e^caTOtois^ account—a semi-pictogTaphic smpt 
makes its appearance^ it is used lor recording an early phase 
of the Elamite language, as is evident from the portions so far 

L J 2 H ): First Gty waa due to tbe scttitsroEiit a trilw 0I Hunter^ who 

ffCTQ ^ ^rlnall y lntO ■JJTlOlltU FilJ fflficic of At fil^t tbSit gUJllp' 

TO ratn^ianitivtly boated. EiPtntiaalb'. however, omticti with tbe oortli 
wM eai&wniged. u the inopkiit dedteatkm thbio^ the iraocfcd ind 
pif if f p j ^nmTn unijajJciM po5£dbb. At * pcrKnJ of drought ftsvltfid La the 

dtscrtiDO of the Jdlr_ This iBUmtrne theory, hamd hursFly 00 the of 
J. L. Myrea witb regnrd to tbe iaduenci of qlji^tic cocdilioMiipaii die proRnaa 
of early dvai»tMia 5 {CAB I chs. I and II)p apeMto with a cneipmtivtly 
«mnii center and iaib to consider ideqoiUely the actual crpanoc of the Fint 
AeneDlithic CulliiTe, And, as Frmkian hlmacU admili, we know very iitUc 
about the fyechronism beturecn th™ anumed ciiii»lk cond i T ioai snd the 
civdiMtion in qUe^tidtL 

* Frmklorl, o. 40 
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dcdphercd. The script has only a partial resemblance to the 
earliest fonn of the Sumerian writing, out of which the later 
cuneifomi signs developed.*® 

The connections of Susa 11 are almost exclusively with the 
west. As was the case with the preceding civilization, the first 
output is in the region of Mnsyaa. The Boncalled "poteiies 
des sepultures'^ cannot he separated from the polychrome jars 
of the second township- In the mound of -Aii Abad, near 
MusyaUj closely related polychrome vases iverc also unearthed 
in an undisturbed tomb.^^ Sumer proper has not pelded cer¬ 
amic that may be definitely linked with Susa TI^ hut 

further north the Second Aeneolithic culture is represented 
by a small number of sherds from Fara, and especially by 
numerous finds from Jemdet Nasr^ near Kish.®* Polychrome 
potterj^j theriomorph vases, a considemble number of seals, or 
in short, remains typical of the Second Style, have been recently 
discovered in what seem to be ruins of an important dwell¬ 
ing. Most significant was the finding at Jemdet Naar of about 
ISO pictographic tablelSt apf^rently in dose conjunction mth 
the above objects. We are imperfectly advised as to the 
precise position of these important finds, since the complete 
archaeological account has not yet been published# However, 
from the little that we do know it is quite dear that the site 
w as comparatively late. The evidence is supplied by the type 
of bricks used at Jemdet Nasr. Langdcn has expressly stated 
that the building in which his finds were made was constructed 
of rectangular bricks.*® In Sumer the shape of bricks is a 
fairly reliable criterion of date, as far as the eariy sites are 

"Cf. Schdt lfiJ£FXVUp and Frintp RV in 

”MDEP vni U ff 

« Cf. Lang)dDii in AO 26. 6T i 

■* Ib. 72. Cf. oIba tie rernafka of QiristiftTi gnd Wdilnet in AfO V 147 ff. 
The)’ unpha^izc the important paint tlmt the OatmcCtians of Jemdet Nddf IK 
dcaiiy irith Iht dvQiatioi] of Susa 11. 
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concerned: the oldest buildings were made of plano-convex 
brickSj while the rectangular shape does not come in until the 
period of the LagasHte kings; it was evidently a later improve¬ 
ment. This fact brings down the date of jemdet Nasr well 
into the third miUennium. Obviously, that site can hai^ no 
bearing whatsoever upon the First Aeneolitbic periofl of 
hlesopotamia, which must be assigned in its entirety to the 
fourth millennium, antedating as It does the First Dynasty of 
Ur. Even if we assuane, therefore, that the makers of the 
Jemdet Nasr ware, or in other words the people of the Second 
AeneoUlhic culture, were Sumerians « it would affect in no 
wise the identity of the users of First Aeneolithic pottery^ 
The chronological difference alone is much, too serious for that. 

But are we really certain that the Sumerians produced the 
painted pottery of Jemdet Nasr, in spite of the fact that their 
typical ware is always unpainted? For the present the 
problem is still far from settled- It is true that pictogiaphic 
tablets were discovered.^ apparently in conjunction with the 

” ChristiHii flJwJ Wddiier (I. c J d* not tiJtc sl defijiitB stmad aa rtgank tJic 
rackl identity or the p«^Ie of Jnudet ^^a5r, whkh h dffuhtl™ a wise position. 
They djo, however, it clear that, la thox epinioa, both Jemdet Nasr mid 
wm BtfCKDgly iiiiliiej 3 rced by the nourSumeriani people f«np the Eaii. 
My own conjdujioiis axe very miith thfl saIDt^ oscept for ooe paint. Acrardieg 
to CbrLBtuin ajid Wetdner, the Gu tlanfl weitc probably the carriers qF the Secemd 
AfneoIiLhic culture, whereas to my thbitiriE that is to be E^sigoed to the 
Iliirriima, as will be demunstmted m ch- V. Cbriatlim^a theories about the 
GutEans (cf. hj5 artide, ^ Das trate Anftn:tm dei Ini±i>eerniaiiEii in Vordem^ 
Bitn,** in th£ dfr (MAGW) 

LVm (JQ383 21Ch229) arc hosed on unteuablo premises. That the Gurions 
were "■^air-Kzonipil'C.Tioiwd'^* Is nolhiog but a myth, aB I beheve to have amply 
Ktablisbed in ctu tV. The su^eesdou that the Btylistk changes which were 
introduced with b«coqd Aeoeobtluc shuiild be attxOiuttd to the of 

whom the Gutiaas arc alleged to have been a bninch a view which was 
already mdkatod la LIV (1924), 40 is emphalfcolly rejected by 

Mate:, Dii JfUkJfrzIisrkin 57, tt. 4 

^ Receiidy published by Lpangdoti in VXt ^19231 -entiyed] 

Jr^rm Jffmda Nmr- 
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paictecl pottery. TJnfortunately, we do tiol know defitfitely 
who the writers of those archaic tablets were, nor what was 
the language that they used. Langdon believes that we are 
dealing here with Sumerians,but his assumption still remains 
to be substantiated by more convincing arguments than he 
has been able to adduce to date. On the other hand, no less 
an. authority on Sumenan than Thureau-Dangin has come out 
with the statement that the writers of the Jetndcl Nasr docu¬ 
ments were non-Sumerians. His conclusion is based on the 
numerical system preserved in those documents, a system that 
can be followed, owing to the peculiarities of the script, even 
though the character of the language is still uncertam. As 
is well known, the Sumerians used the scaage^mal mode of 
counting, while the dedmal system has been found in Elamitic 
records. Xow the records from Jemdet Xasr do not use the 
sexag^imai system as we should espcct in Sumerian docu¬ 
ments, but employ instead decimal numbering “ The pre¬ 
sumption, therefore, would be that the language of the Jemdet 
Xasr tablets was also Elamitk; especially so since the accom¬ 
panying remains are closely related to those of Susa H, ivhere 
a pictogtaphic script was known as well." For the present, 
howCT'^er, it would be unwise to go to the (rther extreme. The 
pictographs of Susa, for one, have only a remote resemblance 
to those of Kish « The whole pioblem must be left as unde- 

^ So TbujeM-DHiiKin H* 29. 

« These EdjmLwiUra wmmed up cqnraientJy b AJO V 149. 

discoveries Id Hither Asia iiavc placed the pralalttci orT theoripn nf 
writing in thot part of thf wnrld ia an eptircly new light ECtiierio it has been 
pmetkahy an luricim that the Sumeriana arc tn be credit^*! wiih the mvention 
of the form of writing, wbkli ultimately developed mlo the cuncifoni! svstcni. 
At ptwnlp the qiuslltm dots not admit of &□ fiinp9e a solntintL For whPn the 
tuJ«ii of the Fir^ DymiEt)' of Ur me a ecript ilmt k clwb^ a prototype of the 
tatef cuneifonn, crcintcnipciraiy, or later, syfftems of wnting current In. 
ZEam and at jerndet Naa, am con&idemhiy different and far less temoved from 
iht4r pictograplik offguials- It appeari,i than, that at the be gniriiin g of the 
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dded. In the mfiantiine it U entirely unwarrantable and mis¬ 
leading to base far-breaching conclusions on the identity of the 
writers of the Jetndet Nasr 

third millcirniuTn, twa distkict traditwns of writing wm «pRsentH in MttsopCK 
tamim: tht AbstTV^ct tiffid ftt Ur aid at Lagash, and ibe seou-ficlogprtiplEic 
characlcn of Elam and tht d:Etrkt of Kidi. The ptactkal coitcniportaeit^ of 
thr two scripts pnedidea the poswMity that the OfM wm developed emt of liw 
other; Otherwise^ tht presumptioi wotdd be dtat the Siimcrian ifrituig^. which 
grew Oil of eariicT pirtognipta (tf- Barton, Th^ Ori^n end Be^dJtpmeni ^ 
Wrilins, LeEpadg, t«13) owes its origin to the pmio-Ekmitcs or the 
ptopJe of Jemdet Naisr. It will be difficult, in the prcscut dirumsUnwSp to 
avoid the assomption that the two scripts in qiieatHin wot derived torn & 
ccHDomon inuro:; only, the SmncriMifi were quicker ia departiug from the picto- 
KTophic prolotiTies than the other group. And lastly, it must be borne in mind 
that a Benri-pictogfiiphic script hm also been brought to light during recent 
excavations in Jndus vBJlcy+ The la-tlm" system- has no direct conneebon 
with the Mesopotamien forms, except for a limited tuimbtr of general lesembU 
ances {d. the aludy of Barton "On the so-aJJed Suomro-Indim Bcals,’' 

YUl T1MJ5). Even script bus been bnonght into the d^ciiiikn, iKit 

without some show of reason, cf. Unguod, "Smnerisch* und ehineabchtSchriri f * 
WIKM XXXIV {1927) 76-^, The entiiety ime^bed eirpatiae oE the 
aeneoijthk pamtnd potteiy hns fumiBhed piwf that inteTCOursc betffeen the 
N«r and the Far East raust be traced back to prehistoric times, tn view of 
thU, it is not at ail beyond the mnge of possibility that all the systems d writi or 
indicated abavo have more than accidental similiiiiEks in common. Ef a 
common MMiicc be assumed, the problem stiUrenMuns as to the original Eaiarinn 
of that center; nor con nnything be said concerning the p^le to whom the 
invention flf protn-cimeifonn. wridng would thus be credited. It nmy have 
been the pic^thnk Japhethiies^ and then it may bare been tbc p«^le who were 
ialer to constitute the Sumerian strain in Meso^tamk; uid bnally, thera is 
the possibility d some other, unknowti Ethnic group. We are here oitirdy 
in the rkrt, and no condnsfoo dtber way con as yet be sugBfstcci Eqi iu view 
of the pa$ 5 ibJe hearing d these problems upon the main smhjcct of this ^tudy, 
the present st^tu^ of the question hod to be biiedy outJin«l 

WTiile the present study was in proof there appeared an cihauative review 
of Langdon"! book, enntribli ted to OL^ 193^1 4J£^7 hy C. Fr^ TllO Lat^ 
tef’a long preocenpation wIlSl the Elamite pjctographs mates Iris views Oti thil 
sohiect pardcularly valuable. It is Fcank^a opinloTi that the Eanguage oE the 
Jemdet ^aar taUcts is indeed SurntriaiL He dtFiabtE,hDwtve:rf whether their 
writers were Sumeriaus in the cLhnic sense of the term. The long-eatahtishcd 
theory that the Sumeriftas in^-enled the cuneiform writing, or rslhcr the 
from which cunetform developed, ia viewed with even greskter aeeptidsm. 
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Let jxSj however, assiimie for the moment, and only for the 
sake of argument^ that the tablets found by Langdon were 
actually written in Smnerian. What would this prove? 
Certainly we cannot look to Kish for the earliest Sumerian 
population. ^Vkkad must have received, the bulk of the pre- 
Sumerians, as we have seen^ folio wing the Sumerian conquest. 
The Semites were there at least not later than the Sumerians, 
as will be presently shown. The ethnic conditions in northern 
Babylonia were, no doubt, quite complicated in the earliest 
Sumerian period- Are we, in these arcumstances, to expect 
in an Akkadian site the prototyi>e of the Sumerian writing? 
Then there is also the chronological difficulty. Jemdet Nasr 
is hardly anterior to the First Dynasty of Ur, yet in the latter 
place Sumerians used difierent potteryi another tyjK of script, 
and an altogether unrelated numerical system. Such difier- 
ences would pre-suppose centuries of development^ assuming 
that the earlier stage is represented at Jemdet Xaar. The 
difficulties are practically insurmountable, and it h much bet¬ 
ter not to sponsor an untenable theory that is based on such 
flimsy and doubtful evidence. At best, we may have at 
Jemdet Nasr some type of Sumerian, spoken by a non-Sumer- 
ian population which was culturally related to the Second City 
of Susa and employed a script that had been borrow^ed from 
an unknown source. But with such speculations w^e enter the 
domain of metaphysics. 

To return to the distribution of the Second Aeneoliihic cul¬ 
ture, similarities have been noted between the painted pottery 
of Susa U and a certain class of ware that is found m Palestine 


Fnmfc'a fiTirtI fr mfludn ti ittiml both the Supncrian and early Elttmili BCfipU go 
to fl pnsSumerian prototype wblcb k vtrtualiy the kypotliejis adipocatcd 
i-n lie ilbov-c pijfti.. Cf. pilretniy jVfJ&EJP ^Vl£ 10. TllC bfillfl t.h<%t 

there was a dose ronnecdoo between £iabp Susa, and the Valley, ii aJbo 
apresied by the TTyiewTT- Langdon^s ^ugpeatinQ that the Jemdet Nasi folt 
wfirt monotheists U rightly rejected as Fajudful 
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towards the middle of the third miUennittiii*" A conaectioa 
has also been suggested between the polychrome wares of 
SusEp Mll£yaIl^ and Kish, on the one handj and certain north 
Syrian and eEistem Anatolian specimens on the other* More 
concdiisivc is the spread throughonl all of the aboire districts of 
chamcieristic theriomorph vases, and the popularity of the 
stump'Seals, The cylinder seals of the entire area also show 
numerous similarities^ but an argument of this kind may give 
rise to a justified scepticism as to its validity/^ To help 
bridge the geographical gap between the eastern and the 
western groups, we have^ finally, ntiioerous polychrome 
specimens from Tepe Gawra; ^me of them link up defi¬ 
nitely with Jemdet Kasr and with Kishi while others point 
just as umistakably to Anatolia. It is significant that at 
Gawra there is no chronological difference between the ceramic 
homoiogues of Susa I and Susa n.« Theriomorph vases are. 
however^ absent at Gawra; evidently we have there an early 
forerunner of the pottery w hich at a later age combined with 
animal shaped vases and seals to form the Second Afineolithde 
culture in northern Syria^ in Akkad, and in £lam^ 

The original center of the Second Style is no less difficult to 
determine than it wa^ in the case of the First Style. Flere, 
toOf the available evidence points northwards^ w^here our 
threads are ultimately lost in an ill-^!xpIoTed territory^ One 

“ For the iii»t rocenl ftccauni: of the diffusiem Cl^ thr SKond Acnodithic 
dvilisitian (Fmnkfort'* -'l-owliuid Culture'") see Knmtlort. Aniiqu. J. \in 
ZlTff. 

The lal&t flUid>- of tho relevant glyptic nwtrrial is fumisheci by MM% 
Dit friikhxiutlkn migd; d- eag^ecklly di, V of thiii Trark, where the litcrtture 
bIhi UdLed (p. S2). 

** I do not wish to imply thereby that Gawra has yielded actnjil specimciu 
of the Secood AcnoahthH: period. For even the two rcpresHitJitiflns of walcr- 
birdg, pjjctureii tn Spetsar, figs. 43-44, m not typicalfy nalureibtbc. 

Hut the use of polychivine decoration and the enipldiji*inen.t tjf the mebopt- 
iTTHiifjeiiieii l aie dementa that coUred proiniiientlyj at a latre period, into the 
compofiltlon of the fabrica chiunctmatk of the Second Aentdlilhic. 
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geograiphic difference Is worth observing* First Aeneolitluc 
became specialized in the eastern part of the Near East, while 
Second Aeneolithic gravitates decidedly westwards* The 
fortiicr centers on the Iranian plateau and reaches out as far 
as Baluchistan and even China. The latter remains for a long 
time at home in northern Syria, and It embraces in the Hyksos 
period Egypt, Cyprus, and Cappodock.« The difference 
In time is more difficult to deteimine. At Gawra are found 
fabrics that enter Into the composition of both cultures. On 
the whole, however, the Second Style is demonstrably later 
than the First, and it persists in Elam late into the third mil¬ 
lennium, on the Levantine coast even as late as the second 
millennium. 

Unfortunately, we cannot avoid touching upon the con- 
trovertaal problem as to the ethnic carriers of the Second 
Aeneolithic culture. How troublesome the questbn is may 
be gathered from the fact that the solution has. been entrusted, 
among others, to so widely differing elements as Semitic and 
Indo-European. 'Fhe latter explanation" is largely based 
on one of the most amusing slips of modem philology, as 1 
hope to demonstrate in the following chapter* The Semitic 
theory has been pressed by Fr ankf ort, whose riear analysis of 
the available material has shed so much light upon the whole 
problem of ancient Near Eastern civilizations. He distm- 
guishes between a Highland and a Lowland Culture, which 
correspond to First and Second Aeneolithic, The dLtincrion 
is rather inexact and misleading, since the two civilizations 
cannot be localized in mountains and plains, moreover it 
presupposes a highland and lowland origin for the respective 
cultures, and this is for the present begging the question. As 
the carriers of the "Lowlaod Culture" Frankfort has suggested 
the Semites." 

Siw especially Frankfort, L c. 

“ Clmsti^n, MAG^V LVIH 21^ S. 

“ Cf. note 46. 
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On thfi face of it, it is quite reasonable to make the Semites 
responsible for spreading the Second Aeneolitlnc dv-ilization 
in Syria, Palestine, and as far east as Akkad. However, it 
requires more imagination thiTH is consistent with strictly 
crif-ntifir method to presuppose Semites, or even ^‘Semitized 
Syrians” in Elam, Cappadocia and in Cj-prus over the long 
period in which the culture U traceable. I bdieve that the 
solution is to he found elsewhere. 

At Gawra there is an intermediate stratum interposed be¬ 
tween the painted-pottery civilization and a period under 
Sumero-AkkadiaJi inSuence.*® That middle stratum may be 
plausibly assigned to Semites; it has yielded an imposing body 
of remains, but among them there is not a single sherd of 
painted pottery. The decorated ware belongs entirely to the 
preceding stratum. It has been indicated that the painted 
pottery of Gawra consists of both monochtoniB and poly¬ 
chrome specimens, and that it shows contacts with the two 
aeneolithic cultures. The only possible conclusion from thc^ 
facts is that the ethnic affiliations of both ci\'ilizations lie within 
one larger group. This theory has in its favor much more than 
the evidence from a single out'Of-the-way site. It reconciles 
the two opposing schools built around the two dvilirations of 
Susa. For the indisputable differences between Susa 1 and 
Susa n may be eitplained on this theory as the result of two 
wav'cs of immigration into Susa, which started from a common 
center at different periods.** While Susa I was developing its 
amazing civilization, numerous developments occurred in the 
postulated northern center, which resulted in the changes 
reflected at Susa U. The equally numerous similaritira need, 
on our assumption, no iisplanation whatever- Certainly, no 
such rigid line can be drawn between the abstract and the 
realistic styles, as Dr. Frankfort suggests. That the one may 

® SposeTp L and 4T—W. 

M For a iimitw vicwi d. Cowtraam, AfanpuJ ariffniaie 414 
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shade into the other in some resperts is admitted by Frankfort 
himself. 

Even mote iavorable to this assumption of a common center 
(between Anatolia and the Caspian) is the agreement between 
the philological and the archaeological data cm the subject. 
That the Near East was occupied by a fairly unifonu ethnic 
family is a theory that has guided the present work, so far; it 
has been substantiated for Elam and a large part of Mesopo¬ 
tamia, and it will be further developed in the following chap¬ 
ters. I may he pardoned for anticipating the results at tMs 
point for the purpt^se of stating that a uniform ethnic group* 
the Hurrians, can he established for practically the whole of 
the territory assigned to Second Aeneolithic, In ^dew of these 
argirmen tSj it is needless to resort to the far-fetched theory of 
the Semitic origin of the Second Culture^ or to the no less 
improbable hypothesis that Semites played a leading part in 
spreading that culture. The two aeneolithic civilizations 
overlap over a vast area. This fact is very satisfactorily ex¬ 
plained by the comparative ethnic homogeneity of the pro- 
\dnces in ejuestbu. And the differences between the cultures 
are amply accounted for by the distance in time which is 
tnoviTi to have separated them in most of the places where they 
have been found together. 

It remains now to return to Lower Mesopotamia and to 
attempt to disentangle the several cultures that crowd the 
countr^^ at the beginning of its history* We have seen that in 
this district the civilisations of First and Second Aeneolithic, 
as well as that of the Sumerians* are all distinct one from the 
other* In addition to the above, there is a fourth element, 
the Semites, an element that cannot be assigned defiiutely to 
any of the early Mesopotamian cultures, though it probably 
partook of them all to a large degree. This is certainly true of 
the Sumerian dvilisation, which ultimately comes to be known 
for that very reason as Siunem-Akkadian^ The situation is 

ISO] 
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not unnatural. The earliest Semites that are likely to have 
discovered the blessings of the rich alluvial soil in the V alley of 
the Two Rivers, must have been nomads from the south. 
hJow nomads do not ha,ve a culture that is comparable to that 
of settled communities; hence they are compelled to borrow 
from ihc latter on adopting for tbemselves a sedenta^ mode 
of living. The Semites who were in a position to bimg with 
them to Lower Mesopotamia a tradition of settled habits could 
have come only from Syria. What that tradition may have 
been, we cannot tell at present. jVt all events, we cannot point 
out in the archaeological remains of Babylonia contributions 
that are distinctly Semitic until we reach the period of the 
Dynasty of Agacle. Isolated features, such as dress and 
treatment of the hair, cannot by themselves constitute an 
independent culture- They do, however, caU attention, when 
adequately evaluated, to the presence of an additional cle¬ 
ment. It was primarily upon the presence of bearded figures 
in the earliest human representations from Sumer, that 
:Meyer based his theory of the very early arrival of Semites in 
Mesopotamia: the Sumerians did not grow beards as a rule.** 
From the internal evidence of Sumerian religion, Meyer then 
proceeded to deduce that the Sumerians followed the Semites 
into the country. Such e^ddence alone would not be sufficient 
to establish the point in the light of the latest researches. But 
additional proof has been accumulating recently. This is not 
the place to go into details, but I may add t^t Poebel, who is 
one of the foremost students of the Sumerian language, has 
been able to pomt out recently numerous Semitic iMn-wortfe 
in the Sumerian of a very early period, which to him consti¬ 
tutes important evidence of Semitic priority.** Further 

**E, Meyer, Su*MrerifiiHf Senwini It* SaWwiVw (Berlin, 1906}.^ 

diaoissuJB <TO thal Bubjert Me tic ^milnily Efltltted article by lIckJBK, AfQ V 
I-IO. 

/ "Z.t XXXDC 149. a. 2. 
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support for the same view I believe to have found at Tepe 
Gawra. There the Semitic stratum contained none of the 
characteristically Sumerian remains; a typically Sumcro- 
Atkadian period was found, however, above the “Semitic” 
levels.*" It is true that Tepe Gawra is a site in northern Iraq; 
nevertheless, it seemed possible to conclude from the materials 
used in the constmetiou of the ''Semitic” shrine at Gawra, that 
the building reflected typically Babylonian conditions, and 
that its builders must have come, consequently, from the 
south. It would follow that if the Semites preceded the 
Sumerians at Gawra, they could not have done otherwise in 
southern Mesopotamia. 

To turn now to less elusive matters, we shall endeavor to 
differentiate geographically as well as chronologically between 
the three early and well-established Mesopotamian cultures 
indicated above. It has been shown that the earliest civilisa¬ 
tion on the spot was a product of the First Aeneolithic group. 
It appears to have been localized in Sumer proper, since no 
remains of it have been disCDVercd in Ahtad. The carriers 
of that civilization were proto-EIamites, or related tribes, and 
they have alwi left numerous remains further north, in the 
regions east of the Tigris." In Sumer thdr center was iu the 
district of Eridu and Ur, and it is probable that the district 
in question was colonized from Elam proper. 

Then, probably towards the end of the fourth millennium, 
the political map of T^lam and Mesopotamia undergoes radical 
changes. We note the disappearance of First Aeneolithic 
from Sumer, and the destruction of the first township at Susa. 
It is not improbable that the two events were contemporan¬ 
eous, and that they were both due to the same source. That 
source could have been one of two things; either the arrival of 
the Sumerians, or else the invasion of the espontaits of the 

*• Spcisicr, 1. e., 47—W- 

"T Ib. 20, anii BJJOS 11927) 13 ff, 
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Second Aeneolithic civilization; periiaps the two events oc¬ 
curred at the same time. 

At any ralCp the proto-Elaiaites of Sumer are supplanted by 
the Sumerians, while the second township of Susa is built upon 
the ruins of the first settlement. A synthesb of the two civiliza¬ 
tions of Susa was possible, as both elements seem to have been 
fairly homogeneous. In Sumer the in^iuders had little in 
common with the ethnic substratum of the landj and a distinct 
cvilisatioTi resulted. Wherever the Sumerians may have 
come from,^* they entered the land at the head of the Persian 

* For A [Kmt d^cuMiEra cnnrerBiinfi the orighml hcHnt df the SunieriBJis &cc 
Barlon, chide the SiiMetiJikiis?^ in JAOS 49. 263-264$. TTie muthor 

eonuLJ&ia It likely, thou^ by ao meaiLS cerUUTi, that the hame^luid ot the 
Sumerlajis ffM in OmaiL It may be added that ChUde {Tht ^^recieril 
E^sl ZJO fi.) abo looks to Ambta for an old onJbiral ceatEr^ though his aign- 
ments *PP*=ar to me rini^ aljitly uDconvinclTig. PcraonAUy* I find that the dew 
of Hall, who wimJd cDiuiect the SuniEmiu with the DmvidiaD fmmfly [whose 
laxiguagc^ to the agglutinative gimip) curies as much convictkHi, or 

os little, as any Other thfiOiy on the subject; d[. R. H. Halt AtKleni jffiiiwy ^ 
thg East 173 1 The disrovery of on old dviliati&n on the lodua, which 
certainly had contacts with early SumCr fcL Smith, Ell A 50) — though we must 
not oasutne at prsent the tJcupEcs were cthnkally related—lends added 
color to Hall'fi hypothesis. Unfoftiinalely, wc do not know whcie the Draiii- 
dians originated;; they aje admittedly not indigenous to lodhc 

In looking for the home-hind of the Sumerioua, wc cannot lose fight of the 
retnAfkable dnda frum TnmBca&pia, which Etostovta^ haa itcmtJy brought 
Bgain to the attenilDEi of the icEenddc world; cf. bis article on the ^Sumerian 
TrcasuJE fpjm Agtmbad/’ JE.i VI {im), 1-27. He has ahown that, whUe 
the persons depktrd on the A:&tmbad bowl bear a. most stiildng reaembloiicc to 
the mrly SumciiiLCB (ol the pcjcfod ol Umlna), the Astribad Wfopans Ore quite 
distinct IrOm those oI Mesopotantja, The dnda in questicni ca-umEit, thcrelorc, 
be regmded a& an unportatioD Irup^ StnnerT but they must be looked upon os a 
lotal product. The sairue scholar has also pointed out the timilarity between, 
the dlveT vases froan Maikopp rn the Caucasus atea^ and the edebtated edVEr 
vase of Entemena of Lagasb; cf. /rofliiaflj and Gf cttki 2J imd: pi- HI; for the 
Lagosh vase SEC de SarKC-IIcu.sey, DEc'^mjxrkS trt Ckutdlf II pU 43 frjj. IL is 
very noteworthy that the Cancasiitn vosca am more primitive than the ilelkale 
piece fmm Lttgosh; bcftowiitg from MesopoUunlh h again nut n£ the queslioiL 
These scattered bits make it appear possible that the edgina] home of the 
Sumerian may have been in Trons^aspia; it la also for from tmlikely that the 
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Gulf. The people of the Second AeneoUthic culture arrived 
probably from the north-«est and settled in Akkad r^rithout 
penetrating further south. 

It is very instructive to consider this juxtaposition of the 
two disparate civilizations facing each other on the border line 
between Sumer and Akkad. Being contemporaneous for a 
long period of lime, they overlap in many cultural deti^, 
without either sacrificing its individuality. They have similar 
cylinder seals, identical statuettes, weapons, and the like. 
But at the same time they use different types of pottery, and 
employ dh'ersc scripts for their respective languages, Simlar 
conditions prevailed in the case of Elam and Sumer. It is not 
likely that the scripts in question were invented independently, 
presupposing as they each do so complicated a succession of 
amilar stages of development. A common source must be 
regarded as certain, though what that source was we cannot 
tell yet. Subsequently the scripts developed along separate 
lines in the empby of different ethnic groups.®* 

The ^ultaneous arrival from opposite directions of both 
the Sumerians and the Jemd^ Nasr folk, explains immediately 
their respective distribution in later times. The people of the 
Second Aeneoiitluc civilization may have encountered little 
opposition on their way to Elam, but they were not equal to 
the task of displacing the highly dvdized Sumerians who occu¬ 
pied the southern districts. In A kkad , where they had found 
a kindred population, the pottery-painters of the second p^e 
ivcre able to maintain themselves for some time in opposition 
to the Sumerians. The eventual Sumerization of northern 
Babylonia is not much more than superficial , that ancaent 


Dr^vidiacB camE od&milly rtwn CcnUal Aaia, U then virire slwuW he 
substantiated by future finds, many difficult pnihlEiiu of tlw eUest tnewn 
period td Hither w wjld be sutomatkiilly cleared. But ve Umil not bst 
oursdvei in th*” fuscinaliuEf but ei U nnri y uncertain, detaib. 

” Cf. iKUe 43, 
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TTielting-pot sooq to become the sottrciJ of Semitic 

strength. 

It Is hardly neces^y to add that the comparatively late 
arri^^ of the Stcnetiaiis in Mesopotamia affects m no way the 
iinpoJtance of their cotitributions to the sum of hitman culture. 
It is well known to what extent religion^ arts, and letters, of 
later limes bear witness to the mfluence of the Sumerians/’* ** 
Numerous Sumerian loanwords in Akkadian, and in other 
Semitic Languages as wellj are no less indicative of the cultural 
supremacy of the Sumerians. If the Akkadians, the Ara¬ 
maeans^ and the Hebrews, employed cognates of the same Sum¬ 
erian word for ‘‘^chair^ (g’w^ja) j and if even tO'day the Arabs still 
use the Sumerian word for ^ carpenter^ (nd^nr). It is quite e\n- 
dent from what source many of the crafts and their products 
spread over the ancient worldChronological priority 
is, of course, a. matter apart. In a very similar way^ the value 
of the superb Hellenic dvilbation is not diminished in the 
slightest by the fact that the Greets were apparently the third 
ethnic stock in the land. But, to continue the analogy, just 
as the Greeks superseded smother highly developed civUiza- 


* 'Hk misUtc is iometcnics made of jud^n^ ttc pJ^yskal chnrattcrialjcs 
of the SliniErians Imm the stutaietlKi of the Gudea penod. TMs is hajdly 
ju^tihod, Nd dde can Compaq ctutFulJjr the family rcEtf of Urniati ^ik tlw 
pmnEiooa snilpltitaL repre&cnl^tHmB of Gudea cf.aho Hall, pL XEE, without 
r rrtTijinr tkfl t tljc physicul tj'pE of thc Ligpish rulErB underwcdt marked changes. 
duiiiig the interveamg emturiia. Nor Ia tMs in the [East sujpiiiiiig. The 
invading Sumeriane couM Hcancily havr bcEn mor? than a prominent mrogrity 
Iram the very beginnjn^ tcf. B&rton, JA QS 49. Z^). tn couisie of imm tbEir 
samatk chameteThUe? were canBidcmhly affected by the other ethnk gmirpa, 
(N'CVErthelcffi it is impf BWih le tP look at the 0Q|KHlhagcn EtAtUf of CodctI [ct, 
MeUsner, Kimiit AsTyritHS^ opp. p- JSl without doding it 

more or less MoogoloLtL) Aa for the based on the e^minatian of ahiilla 

found at KMi and ol-Obcid, the>' itit as yet uneertain and toccmcluHiii't- cf. 
E&pedalty the CTftidjm oT v. Bissing, AJO V 77, n_ 1. 

** For SiimEnan iDaawPrds Ltl Other langmiEes cfi ZimmEru, Aikadutht 
1917) B4* under "SHmErisch'^ 
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tion, the Sumerians found on thdr arrival in Mesopotamia a 
culture of oonddeiable attainments. 

Now that the archaeological background for our inquiry has 
been described, we may turn to the other neighbors of Sumer 
and Akkad, who still remain to be discussed. First in order 
are several near neighbors of Elam. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE LULLU AND THE GUTI 


I N ORDER to study tie neighbors of Elam, and thdr 
ethnic aiDIiations, we shall follow the Zagros range, to the 
north and north-cast of Elam* The people in question are 
essentially mottniaineeis and the Zagros appears to have been 
rhdr immediate home. It will be remembered that the 
Sumerian name for Elam signifies ‘highland,' and that the First 
Aeneolithic culture, which attained the apogee of its develop¬ 
ment at Susa, has been termed the “Highland Culture,” 
The in^'estigation will again proceed from what relevant 
historical information we possess to the study of proper names, 
cspcoally place-names. It cannot be emphasized too strongly 
that in connection with the geographical terms our inquiry is 
not topographical hut rather toponymic. The evaluation of 
the available material for topographic purposes is still in its in¬ 
fancy, and fresh geographical indications come up with almost 
every new publication of cuneiform records. The present 
writer was made keenly aware of the difliculties inherent in the 
idcntificatbn of sites m the Zagros area, in connection with his 
essay on “Southern KurdistaJi,” which was primarily devoted 
to Assj'rian campaigns in the Lullu country- Incidentally, 
the Lullu will be the first to claim our attention in this chapter^ 
An interesting comment on the countries to be discussed b 
found in a text nrhich seems to indicate the authorship of 
Hammurabi. The document was discovered at Ur, and it has 
been published in a recent volume of inscriptions from that 
site. Among others, we are told of the king's efforts against 
“the man of Elam?, of Gutinm, of Subartu, (and) of Tukrtsb, 
whose mountains are dbtant, whose languagr^ are compli- 
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calci”^ This statement sets the stage for us most admir¬ 
ably. The Lullu are not induded in the above entimerai- 
tion, but the term Gutiuni undoubtedly covers the omission. 
The eJrtensivc material on the Subartn problem is discussed m 
the following chapter. For the present we may confine our¬ 
selves, therefore, to the Lullu, the Guti, and thdr immediate 
neighbors. 

Tk^ LuUu* It is Loiposahle to indicate with any degree of 
precision the boundaries of the land of the LuUu, or the Lull- 
ubi, as they are known to have called theni5dve&; ail we do 
know is that the heart of the country was in the valley of 
Shehrborj in the modem district of Sulahnania. This is 
established by a variety of sources. A much-disputed geo¬ 
graphical account of the estent of the first Semitic empire of 
Sargon of Agade, mentions the LtiUubi immediately after 
Ampha.^ This location is confirmed by the documents 
from Arrapfaa (Kirkuk tablets)^ since die Lullu appear m those 
records as near neighbors from the east, that is to say^ from the 
region of Sulaimania. From AshumasirpaFs account of the 
campaigns against Zamua we learn the position of sevoraL 
Lullu dries, which have been identified in the saine district.^ 
And lastlyp a relief recently discovered in a pass to the south 
of fihehrizor represents Naram-Sin as victorious over the 
LuUubi; lie rdicf is clearly the prototype of Naram-Sin's 
famous stele * 

From Shehrizor the Lullu appea.r to have spread to the 
south-eastern district of Hainan, which centered around 

* Cf^ the b-DinguBJ ioBcriptitm, UMI mis III Aiui IV 1^5. 

* 92. tO-H, And Albright^S ccmimcDtiLr^' to ihf entire text ib lAOS 45. 
iaW4S. 

* C.t Spcsi^, AASOlt VIII (1028) 1^. 

* The rdirf irtLs riiiicovercd rn tht pass tsawii as Dtrbcnii-i-Gawrt in the 
fTifctriH- of Qaradagh (ftOUth of Siilaiiiiimia, df, m-wp io AASOR Vni 42) by 
C. J. EdmEiadSj cf. Ills nole in the G^grapfacnl /ourno/ 63—1 (^ritil plate), 
entitled '"Twu Ancient M&imiiicntB tn Kurdistan." Sec also SiinlJi„ EH A 9L 
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modem Zch^h, neax Serd-pul- This may be gathered horn 
the relief of the LuUu king AnnubaniiiiT* "wblth was dis¬ 
covered at Zolmb. The land In question is no longer that o£ 
the LuUu proper, but an adjoining district that is usually 
listed separately. The enterprising Annubanini probably 
conquered the kindred tribe of Hahuan^ or Arman^ as it is 
often called, and he celebrated the feat by setting up several 
reliefs. The on e that is so far available for study bears, among 
others, a brief inscription written in a rather barbarous kind of 
Akkadian. The contents arc essentially non-committal. 
Judging frtun ihe character of the writing, xAnnubanini could 
not have ruled long after the lime of Naram-Sin, who bad 
prided himself so much on his victory of the LuUu. It was 
probably during this short-lived suhtuission to Akhad lhat the 
LuUu learned the little Akkadian they knew; this superficial 
Semitization was just as ineffectual a disguise of the non- 
Semitic character of the people as was the name of the king 
himself, which in reality represents the Elamite god Hanubani 
or Humhan."^ It is not very hazardous to suppose that the 
inva^on of Akkad by the Guti gave Annubanini his oppor- 
tunity to free his land from the foreign rule. 

^ Fm the tiCEt cf tluLt macription see MDEF IV pL XIL For traaAlitcjntian 
and UncsEflliDn StfC mw BErton, iiZSjl ISO-ISI. The tcHef il discusacd lay 
H fmiTi g Zapvj 16 S; SUXQrdNag to Hudiog, the name dpxnUn^lliW iS cmmecteiJ 
witli the Ekmite god Humban/UnunaB {ib.j lit Anoth-er relief from the suue 
dknict, ttcmlly recopied by Htrifeld (ci. bis “'Rcisdicnclit,” LXKX. 

(1926) 2J2) bem the luune of TLir-i/jiii’iHi: the pilii iil the same Ae id 
kpariirip thuA bearing oat the caalce Lion of that the iiEme aC the latter ta 

ooD-Seniidje, The tw reliefs In ciues^tien am said to be of the same period. 
A certaff) hlia^ Ajiu-baiiinl is Artful ifluwl in thf: mythologiciil texl hboIJit the 
of KuLa (the BJiard city of it b not Fciy lILdy, lMjwcver+ that the two 

■piiwTM-^ referred to the person, for all the MUillfiiy in sotmdj at nil evepta^ 

Lbc mytholtiii^cal allusion ia obscure. Cf^ JmseCj Kei^tnxch^ijUkke SfhffflfAci 
(JCBJ VI 292. 21, and see note on p. 551 of the sanae wncti m al» bhdinjpr, in 
Gresfimand's Teiie mm ulkn (1926) 252, and Rote 4, 

AlhiiahtJr*:., 212, 

^ I. f., iuid OL? 1907, 234-x>. 
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In the antuib of the kings of Assyria the LuUu are mentioned 
sporadicallyp generally in conjunction with the Guti^ the Kas^ 
sites, and the Shnbaru. Historically their contacts with Meso¬ 
potamia are merely incidental. After the Naranj'Sin episode 
we hear comparatively little of the political situation in the 
land, until Ashurnasirpal is compelled, almost two thousand 
years later* to use all his resources in order to quell a rebellion 
in 2^ua, which is a later geographic term for the country of 
the Luilu. It is possible, how^ever* that Assyria had kings of 
LiiUu origin in the 18th century C-j and probably even in 
the 19th.« 

As regards the language of the LuUu, HQsing has shown in 
ntiruerous minor publications that it belongs clearly to the 
Elamitic groupTo be sure, we have only a limited number 
of proper names to judge horn; but the phonetics and the 
termlDations of these valuable remnants are sufficiently dis- 
tmetive and unambiguous. 

* Tlsf m qHc^Uon we£^ Aiia^ Luboif?}* Bju^, fted T. iiT1ai_ e£. Wcidiicr^ 

""Die KonlgElIslc^ ails TJJ lO^ 1-7, AJid "(jnLadc 

lUtr dt mis d'AsEyiic^” AfO TV. 4,. cot 2, 17^19r It h alivijDus UlAt mut a£ Uic 

KbovF comes, is Ssnillt- The ils la AdAsir ^ vmy as wit hove 

s-ccTL in LuEu pbmc-iLoiocs. S|c£e it is, howmrtTT umddisable La cacifLue 
names with pciscnlJ nonics, no ejedurtSems mn be based lUl tltt n^me ol Adlsi; 
but it may be Jldd^ Ulst o sibolont su&x willlCHii th£ awrh ongiTiig vowtl Is 
fcEiiid in the* possoDo] ooicts of ihr Giitijins thf! KaAAi tfta. Aa fof th** it~ 
iTiHiniTur three Tiamte. Alhright sh-Dwti in JSORi. VUl (1924), S4-5S, thoL Ule 
sufiiE which thty bovc iii mminuti is icaJLy A eentilic temunAtion; comtqceEilly 
Ifidlaj mnsL m^Rn * Uit mufi of LuUll' jBoMi (loimerly read S^intsa! hy inlstokt] 
c'r j^ifirti^ then, '^the mt.n t£ BaOAL" Smith [EBA 208] DOteB that Lhtre were 
twu pliLCcs nimijed Bo£tL (or Ea^), tint on the Euphratea, the aLlicr of 
AssytiA- lie indines to idefitlfy Buai with the lomker. However, Bazoi Is 
the soo of LuJlai (d AfO^ IV 3. 21)^ uid if the ktter is "the man ol Lulh^' 
Ba 2 U must also be saiight eisl of AsayrtOL The teadlog is untertmn 

(Sabaif d.. AiLdeht^ L f., k wrong}; & pkee Lubbar has bees cctuierted with 
Urartu (cf. ZA XIV 116)^ but thk location seems to be too lor north for our 
puTpoficSh Albrigpbt's Enterprstatlon of LuUrii ma^es it pruhahtc that the ntbet 
kings in q[uestj<Hi were oko of Lullubkn origin. 

* O. especially Zn^jea 19 C 
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It will be recalled that the following giiffixcs were found to 
be characteristic of the Elamitk area: -r, and (a}n (all of 

them with or’without overhanging voweb) * and a labial ending 
or -i) was noted as a plural formative. Now all these suf- 
fLscs are prominent in Lullu names, espedaJiy m place-names. 

Thus we have the mountain-range in Zamua (Lul- 

luland). Next to that range is the ridge of A^itu (modem 
Azmir)/^ The -r ending U indeed very common, Asi oft- 
mentioned range is that of Kidt-ar^ ^''Ingh moimtains of the 
countTV of the LuJinnUt also called the country of Zamua 
The stele of Annubanini was set up on Mount Then 

we have the river Ed-ii , the cities Znm-ri and Bd-ri, the coun¬ 
try Ld-ra^ the moimtains of Lal-ar^ the pass of Ba^m-ar^ 
ctc.^* 'The sibilant endings have already been mentioned 
in conneictdon ’with Bitrahsi. The hitter ’was a border district 
of Elam and it reached doubtless to the southern outposts of 
the Lullu territories- We may add here the fortress Usi^^ 
which lay at the western entrance into Zamua (in the famous 
pass of Babiie), The name Bun-asi is also found in the ’writ- 
ing Bwmi-iJj showing that the consonant only was really signi¬ 
ficant in the suffixes*” As for the ending (a)#ip we have the 
Zamuan dty Hudu-n^^^ the mountain Sii-flwf,” the rivar 

*• Afihurnasifpa], ,4j*pro^j 2, 52 IL Fac the podtinii of Slmaki a*e a.iiSOJi 
\TII 24 

*i ct 'njureau- DamKin, Ux fdothn de la ktdlii»te campaEftg de Si^gon fP^irTB, 
J912 h pt- T IJ- ^ topfftrapliy of KwUaj^ see ^LISOJE VITT, J8 f. 

»Barton, 150 

Cl AA^OR Vm 15 ff. 

£b. 

“ Jifr.j 16. To due B&iDe grotip boiong: tbc Ltillu cities Ifeju ami I. c. 

21. It is mtnjTeatin^ that is m ¥Tcry qommon peisamJ hmhc of tbf Hiir- 

r jan group^ whcrv placc'Oiuiies -vnih the ctvding also ocnir. Tfas fa^t is 
worth noting thp^t it is not always peresiUe to k^p the two typ« oJ najnes 

Ib.f 2j6r The place -4iifan^upij a dtighbor of Awim {dL ch. 11, TMJte 24}, 

has the y*Tnr tpi rmiT iinlinni as Hlidua. 

^*AASOR Vin 27. 
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Riid-dnu^^* and the land wfiSdi b written Eulmu-an or A rrn-an^ 
and ev^en Alm-an and Here we get a glimpse of the 

phoneUc peculiarities of the local dialects. The initial con¬ 
sonant was apparently beyond the powers of the Mesopotam¬ 
ian srjihes to render with any appmsimatian to the real sound: 
it was evidently a spirant^ as may be gathered from the writ¬ 
ings with A, but it was also palatalized as the spelling lalmit-an 
would indicate,’" Equally aignihcant is in the same name the 
interchange of the liquids (f ajnd f). Wc observe it again in 
nualsindu as compared with P^sindu f^ indeed the variation 
is characteristi c of the whole area of the Central Zagros^ and it 
is abc observable in Human territory. In the light of these 
facts It may not be amiss to reconsider the dialectal forms 
found for the old Mesopotamian dries Ur and Uruk^ The 
variants give us Ilib (for Urim, which is the full lorm^ hence 
comparisons with Semitic roots are out of the question) * and 
niiib/k^ (for Uruk). Since r does not usually change into I 
in Sumerian^^’ the least that we mmt deduce Is a Zagros origin 
of the speakers of those dialects in which the variant forms 
occurred- Perhaps we are justified in going even further. 
The Sumerian etymolog).' of Ur as suggested by Poebel {urim 
from uru-unu(g)y cf. the ideogram) is exceedingly far-fetched. 
On the other hand^ the tabial ending happens to be one of 
the usual terminations in the Zagros language, as will be 
presently demonstrated r the interchange of the liquids points 
in the saute direction. .As for Uruk,-^ the name is usually 
derived frT>in '"dwelling/^ since that is the ideographic 

writing for the welj-know^n city. One may wonder, however* 

20 , 

«r.F>r iWr>c OrjZAm: 35J9HW2. 

" AASOK tTH, 27^ note SO. The -thI- eleinent of these tkames is particcUarly 
wurth Dotmg sttc^ !t rrtilk & ennman AtiAtofian suMi; d*. ch. VL 

tt Cf. CTXVm^a, f smd <n5^ lee hIbo Poebe], iSC64_ 

^ N^ote in (Ms cast, too^ the labial eDdinf in the farm lUab. 
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if this is not after all a case of popular etjTuobgy, at least for 
graphic purposes, such as we have in the case of Ninua, 
tirbilum (> arba-Uu), etc, The ideogram for Ur means 
“shrine of Nannar/' for l,arsa "shrine of Utug,” for Hallab 
“shrine of Nimu”; in the case of Unik we should just have 
“shrine,” which seems rather colorless even if we make it to 
signify a shrine pof eiecelhnce.^ It would seem, therefore, that 
the case is still open for discussion. 

To return to the LuUu, the native designation for the people 
was LuUu-bi, or LuUu^, the forms occurring in a large va¬ 
riety of spellinp.** The labial suffix (which is clearly marked 
as such by the fact that it may be omitted), is the above-men¬ 
tioned (dural ending which is also found in Elamite proper. 
With the suffijr the name might be translated “the Lullu 
people," or the like. We scarcely need better proof of the 
relationship between the languages of the Lullu and of Elam. 
WTiether the labial ending also had a collective or neuter sig- 
nihcance is not certain, but probable. .'\t all events, we meet 
it in names of mountains and districts definitely located in 
Lullu territory, such as the famous mountain of the Flood, 
A'irrV, “which the Lullu called Kini-pa,"” and further in the 
NiS-pi range (modem .Awraman) .** A near-hy land was called 
5Hin-6f .** Perhaps to the same category of names belong the 
two 2ob rivers, wr. Zd-hOf or with the further addition of the 

B On iLe Ollier hanii, it mubI be admiltnl that Eniima the tEmpIe o( heaven* 
pl»yM iL TOiy impnrtMit pari, in the rcliid^m life of TJitiit. jtccqidiBg to OtCT 
n pi I, col. 2. 46 f., E^anna wm even the oScIcr njaine of Urah- Thi» mjuW 
in favnr of the tiacUtlooAl etynuikijn? \ the aimve sugjieat^a h, thenfoie, 
4 v«iy ^FTi taHw ci£lCl 

M CL thtlial af in QrfraiWfd 56-^38-113^ to whitll thofuld be wjdtd: 

the fci n Tife wlUl AH mitloJ nasal, such aa WC have in the Xirt ll k UbkU; c£ 
MsrsMird Semitic V 

^ AAhurPAsirpol, A jgiHi/j 2. 34. 

"a. AAS0RVU12^. 

» Cf, Thuucau-Dangfllp SargCM, Intniductijoil III, 
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equally r hn racteristic Zagros clanent Za-ba-an (in severaJ 

spellings), from wbidi place-names were also derived. The 
Babylonian cities jlJdfi and A^tfffaZpinay perhaps be of i ; imil a r 
provenance. This nominal tertnination should not be confused 
with the verbal termination which is especially common 
in Human (see below). It h very remarkable that a non- 
Indo-European labial tennination of the same kind is found 
as far west as Sicily. KretschnieT has indeed compared it 
with our Elamitic form. That the names may belong to the 
general Japhetic group is very probable^ in view of the archaeo¬ 
logical remains from the same district^ which indicate Asiatic 
connections. But the precise correspondence with forms of 
the ZagrOs territory is probably nothing more than an interest¬ 
ing coinddeuoe* Kretschmer cites the Sicilian ethnicon 
KfvrSpnrt^, from which the place-name Kentur-ipa is derived. 
He also calls attention to the remarkable fact that the name 
of the Sicilian Elymites is spelled in Greek in exactly the same 
way as that of the Asiatic Elamite ('E^v^alpt)- Moreoverj 
near the district of the Elymites lay the port AiXuflaLoi' or 
AiXiffirt, which reminds one of the Luilubi.*^ Striking as these 
parallels are, they are very inconclusive in view of the fact 
that the Elamites of the Zagros called themselves HaUapiy 
whose land was J7ii(iEd)^£rrf; Etama snidEtamiu were Semitic 
designations, and it is hardly conceivable that the Sicihan 
Elymites were influenced by the Akkadians in the choice of 
their own name. What value there may be in employing 
toponymic material for ethnic comparisons is mainly derived 
from the geographic proximity of the elements compared; 
where that is wanting^ speculationii often become gratuitous. 

In concluding the discussion of the LuUu/^ it should be 

* See CSjTrfi.iXIV 319,11.1. 

^ It b to add ths.t the number of avaikLIe eiamplea could be 

miiltipUcd almost at will For Other pkee-oamea fiom the same regku ct. 
M. Stiesde, "Dog Gchiet drt heiiligeD LaordBdiailea Kurdktati, aud 

[541 
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added that in the Kirkuk records the najue is usually written 
NuUu. with a nasal instead of the initial liquid- That change 
is corninon to the Hurrians; it is found, among others,” in the 
writing for the more usual Hanig^at,^ though 

here we have the reverse of the change obaen^ed above* 
Lullu servants and slaves were highly valued in ancient 
Arrapha ” and it is ver^" Interesting that the modem repre¬ 
sentatives of that people, viz- the Ls4r-s,^ are unto the present 


TVc5^tptrii£D iiocb Baia^loiiiKb'AaqyiiscbjeQi KeiUnBchriiten/^ put HI, 

XV <1900) 257-^82, bjhI Tburesm-HaiagEnj aj- 

■ CL AASOR VI 78, and S5, note 47. 

” Tliat the mme was Ffan igalhflt and not Himirabbat (which Smith., EBA 
210 censide^ as a pvtiaibility) is proved by the writing in 

the Amama Letters (KnudtwEi, 255_ 10), and by the fonn imdtynn-n^al^, 
BSS V. 63J. For the ending -al and ita reiatHm to Lully naincs cL cIl V, 
In the menntime atlention nmy be caiJed to tht principal river of ihe Lnllu^ 
cemnuy, Tirn-afi the misdexn Diyaia, whose Shehir^gr branch is known as 
TanjEin: cf- alM Stredk, J-c,, 2751. 

" For Lullu aJaves ct Xoidiakcr, AW J&rilfffArpJIhVAe R^ks^urkunirfi aui 
dff d-Afmirim-ZHf (Leipzig, 1928) 53^ il 1. 

“ II may be af intcrat to list beiei the various iodkatioiH which we posseasi 
conccnihig the spread d Lulia dcmetiti. In our -DWTI day we have, tben, the 
Lsff-s in LK/4-9t£o, For the or NftRa- in Arrapha see Ensdiaktr, L t. 
Just u in Arrapha^ LuUa oerora ^ a personal niuite in Syria, in the Hurrian 
dlalrict of Qnma^ cL VinsUeaud, Jyrra VIII (1?2SJ 95. uf the ethnk de 5 %iia- 
tions we have apart fri>m (a) the native LuUu-hi (and its mnr^rwu variant (the 
doubtful Lliula would have to be asa^ned to ilua daas, if Kre lsrhm er 

ts rigbi), twn other Interes^ting forma in (h) Luia^na and (c) Jjila-khu. The 
former occurs in HaMlan texts^ where it is equated with Akkad; cL Tiereth^ 
I?i« ncHwi kidditekin tnickri/tm Kemg Sardu^t flffa Urarfu 54r the lumi 
IS cluiactetistk oE that langiLiige, as wiB be pointed out in cJl ¥L The other 
form has a typtcal Hnman auffii (d, ch- V lor other ezamptes). The relation 

Ltdfx^kkm to the Lullu ifi discussed in a brilliant WtkHc of LancfsherEcr, 
endtjed qjabim und LuJaJjb^,” KF I £1929) 321-334 Tbe author ^e= the 
Ldahku (for idtrtncM cf. ib. 326) aA an appellative dcslgnat^ originally 
baaed on the etlmk ciarM. The seuM would be soinethhie like ' maunmineeT/' 
‘'barbarian.” It is vaiy pif mifirMni t that the JIuju tablets of a certain 
ffo&iVd, son d A^wii tCL Chiem, /rtfan'J^ure rrJPb (Paris, iri7) 6, and 
further that both the Habiru and the L/Nuilu are frequently meotioned in 
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day the best porters (kammdl-s) in Baghdad. One have 
seen them cBjry the enormous weightis that they do in order to 
believe what they are actually ciapable of perfonnmg. 

In the neighborhood of Barahsl lay the district of TuktiE.^^ 
The nam e belongs to the Gutian family, and it is to this group 
that we must now give our attention, 

The GuiL For the study of the Guti we are favored writh an 
appreciable amount of direct information, unlike the case of 
the Lullti where we were obliged to resort largely to the 
internal evidence of the onomastic material. This welcome 
effusiveness of the cuneifom sources is in the instance of the 
Guti directly traceable to the fact that these mountaineere 
gained for themselves the sovereignty of Sumer and Akkad, 


ths: Riiknk tcit% the former oEEtynly in ftn appeUadve irase. LaBdsbtiEcr 
wiRild also interpret tiie difficult of the Creadon Epic (cf. KB VT 

p. 12&. 6} as 'Sfild or the like. This suggestaon is vcjy appesliDjf, espe¬ 

cially in vinr uf the prominence of tbe Lolln sUv^ Oar ^'nild Indian^' hna 
oflw mudi tire same mcajmyj, widwut a. trace of any ethnk connotadjon. It 
appears then that tbe name Lullo, and it^ derivatives-^ had n [^rcat vo^e. It 
hu been preserved to this day, thus paraUellmg in its career tire mme of ai 
rdaled people, lire Gull For still othw^ tmt mtlrer doabtful postibHid^ with 
regard tn tire pareservatioQ of the name see Hiisini^;, QLZ LQIB; 47, 

" Tnicri^ iSfOtotioEiiCdafi a neighbor of Flam and ^hiaxhasM/Banilisi in V 
92L 34- It oCtOxS id^ m an faBcrtpdan of Shamshi-Adad I, prohat^ al^ in 
COtmeclioii nidi Elam; c£ AQB I, p. 24, cat 4. and sec efa- U, n, ]. Cf„ 
also the afare-orentioned text, URI 1-46. WrbOc on the subject of the neighbor 
ol the LuIIll we may indiimtc that 92. 39 groups tu^thcr the Lnllo-bf 

and the TnmlLkl; for a disciis^ti on the po^tioo of the latter sec Alhdght, 
JaAOS 45. 235^ and AOB I, p. &1,. IL 12. Since the final ■jilvilanr in Fu^it is. 
merely a suffix, whOe the bug I of Turukkt hoi a ^atHic: ici^rtifiranrr \t nnt 
imposslbk that there waa originalty some rdation between rrutri and Jirrfu^jh'; 
the tran^KKitioa d\ the r-soimd b not aia unufual occurrence- Cl. e^,, Ur{uy~ 
a/ct/fTnErjffft AOB 1, p. LII, n. 9. But thia U, yf course, not a nee^sary ajssonrpn 
tion, and in later times the two names are kept apam Fnr *;iTnTlnT dements 
(without any au^estion of relationship) we may cite here ihe name Urti-i, 
whose ting AriMn also ruled over Natnar (cf. the foUawtug chapter) at the 
dme: of the Dynasty of Ag^e, It may be added that the name Tuhril Is 
prominent, ourprulngly enoujffi, in the abovC'mcotffincd tablets liomi Qa^oa- 
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which they held for more Lhan a century ” In doJng so 
they precipitated the end of the brilliant Djraasty of AgadCp 
although they did not attain to the complete mastery of the 
entire plain until an ephemeral dynasty of Unik had failed in 
an attempt to introduce order Into the demoralised land. But 
the ultbnaie subjugation of the empire that the geeat Sargon 
had built was foreshadowed as early as the time oI Naram- 
Snip who suffered defeat at the hands of the Gutians^^® Shar~ 
kalisharri struggled for some time with the affairs of a very 
weakened and* undoubtedly^ curtailed Akkad, but his reign 
was followed by a period of such utter anarchy that it became 
known by the quaint and suggestive designation, ^'^Tio was 
kingp and who was not king?^^'^ Thus the stage was set for 
the rule of Gutium, “the stinging serpent of the moun tains. 
Even the rather eiclusive king lists, which had snubbed the 
able rulers of Lagash, recognize the Dynasty of Gutium and 
give the names of its members.'^ 

These names axe of great interest for determining the ethnic 
affiliations of the Gulians. Among them we find three that 
contain an element variously transcribed as IT^dirio-, Idrla-, 
and Arla-^ The mirial consonant was ob™usly the same as 
in Arman (see above); the second element of these 

names is -laga- and the final consonant appears as S, or «. 
The complete names of the three kings as given by the Oxford 
prism am respectivelyand(with 
an additional syllable after the n); parallel versions furnish 

^ a. iww OECT n, pL tv, coL 6, M-51, and oJ. 

« Sec 4/t? V 140. 

as SumcriitiU nil AlUtadinnr larrum 

la CX P«belp HT 13 ^; for tlieperiodof 

in thp nmj'n-tEEta agg W^cLdiief f AtF 23X 5. 

For a canvcnicnt edition of Use lext cif Utu-hcgni* ui whkH Uie defeat of 
liiif Gutfan IdogTiriqiyiisrelatcdr setGiitid, -4 Samfrlan (Djcford, 

1934) Ci4 ff. For n rtXerence to that eiiTiit in the amm-texts sm Wiiidiier, L c. 

Sec abov^ Date 

ajfr, 
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the variants Idrlagu^f and Ariagan. I’he ending 

-ft b also found in the name of the last king of the Dynasty 
of Gutiam, Tirtgd-n^^^ but it is omitted in that instance in 
the Oxford prism. Among the Gutian kings not listed in 
the dynastic accounts we find the names Lasirab^ and 
Sarlak.*^^ 

In reviewing the endings, no comment is needed on the -ai of 
the last-named ruler. The -an is just as distinaly a formative 
of the larger Zagros group, in which we have already placed 
Elamite and Lullu^ As for it has so for been noted in 
Swia-If Tukri-^, and it is probably identical with 

the ji/Je in Bar<ibsi and its variants.^ In that case it would 
be dosely connected with the termination jip whitib we have 
obser\^ed in Luilu. It may be added that^. judging from the 
indications amiable at prtsentp all of the above places were 
in dose proximity to one another. We may recall here the 
name of the king of Hamazi, called Uadaniit it is worthy 
of notice that the ending ul is one of the most common in 
Kassite, both in personal and m place-names. Thus we have 
kings GandaS^ , etc.^ and the cities (Baby¬ 

lon), Tuplmi (for older Elamitic ESnunnak)^ and many others. 
It is possible, of coitrsej that in si and ~S we have two different, 
though related, sufh^es. 

“ For the several inmns by tli*t na^e see JAGS 45. 2M i. See ahe 

IRAS iPlSj S6S-S75. A^nin we iwte the dlOkLilty of differentiating between 

place aivd peffCOll -n-A-mr^ 

“ For I,^n5ifah cf. Poebd, BT 155, Sb^l^Fak^ king of wba wa§ 

defeated by ShajrkalisfLairi of A^ade, is certainiy & mler of the Guti ajid not of 
the dty of Kuta; c£ Hommcl, lOfT. 

** The } 11 pitibahly only a iqmpTe j-^wund, >041 AA in Hurriaa, and alaft in 
HfttiLc. For Kimash see Smith imA 378, and Foebd, ZA XXXIX 12^ S. 
The prince of Kima^h (at the time of the Ihird DynosEy of Ur) is Himninl, 
whose name ifi Elimitir [£6^ t3^)j or more apeciiiailiy LuIIu; cf, the nam^ 
AnniJhanini and Taidimni (sec above]!, A furlbet example of the cEose reia- 
tion^hip between the peepie of Barihai, LuUu, and Giiiium, ia fiimished by the 
noirie of the Gutiaa ting /fcldV .T {OECT Lc. m, which shews the awne 
ffnal element aa of EoLrahsi (ch-11+ n. ’O^Ji txcrpi for the subjcct-inEfui i. 
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In this connection one cannot avoid inentioiiiiig 
Both the ending and the stem are so charatteristic of the Guti 
names, as we have just seen, that the word ronst be assigned 
to that giotip. This would mean, of ootirse, that there were 
Gutian dements in Sumer from the earliest dynastic period. 
Surely, such a fact need not cause any surprise-^'’ There is no 
reason why the pre-Sumerian population of the country 
should not have consisted of other mountain tribes apart from 
the Elamites to whom the former were related. The sehmre 
of power following the collapse of the D3masty of Agade was, 
then, due to a fresh invasion of Gutian tribes; similarly the 
Elamites reappear after the First Ds^nasty of Ur, and later 
under Warad-Sin and Rim-Siii. The prosperity of Lagash 
under Gudea, in a period that evidently coindd<^ with the 
rule of the Guti, would thus have been due not altogether to 
accident. It may be added that Lagash had frequent contacts 
with the north: Arad-Nannar of Lagash, the contemporary 
of Shu-Sin, is also governor of Grbilum/^ 

The element (a) is found in another Gutian city^ this tune 
in the district of Sulaimania, The place in question is tran¬ 
scribed for us by the Assyrian writers as Lagalaga^ TagaUigii, 
and even Lagubgalaga} it has been identified with modem 
Ulubulaghp*^ fadng the peak of Omar Gudrun, which is doubt¬ 
less the Mount Ni^ir** ot Kinipap of the account of the Flood. 
It is true that the country has been assigned to the Lullu. 
But at the same time the Mount of the Flood is on one occa¬ 
sion placed in the country of the Guti. The two related moun¬ 
tain peoples lived, no doubt, side by side, often overlapping 
with one another; on the border line we may expect names be¬ 
longing to both groups. In the present instance the element 
tag(a) points to the Gutian origin of the name. 

« Ct Poebd, ZA XXXK UE. 

Bailoa, JUSA 26 S. l(k 
«Cf. AASaS^VUl 17. 

” €1 Form list of lefexvDcs to Mount NlfircL Street, ZA XV272-575. 
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The same name funusli-^ another bit of valuable infomm- 
tion. Fiom the \"ariant spellingB of the first sj-^llable (/a-, 
ta-f) it is dear that the initial sound had the same tl character^^ 
whidi was pointed out as one of the phonetic pecufianties of 
Elamite. It is one of the sigmficant occurrences thioagbout 
the group of Zagros languages. In LuUu its presence may be 
gathered from the name of the dty ASthf one of the main sites 
of Zamua^ which was rebuilt by Ashurtiasiri>al and renamed 
Dur-Ashur.®^ The simpler spelUng is seen in the name 
which is mentioned in a letter of Saushshatar of h-Iit- 
anni addressed to the local king of Arrapha.®^ 

As for the common Gutian sufiix it appeaj:s to be a 
verbal formative rather than a nominal suffix. The material 
is too scanty to justify a more definite statement* perhaps we 
have here, after all, the same element as in the Elamite'Lullu 
nominal termination or -b, which wau discussed in the 
passages dealing with the LuUu^ 

It follows from the preceding that the linguistic position of 
the Gutians is distinctly within the larger Zagros group, which 
iududes also the LuUu and the Elamites. It is, therefore, 

** Fw refcirace see luslt 4S. 

■«a. JAGS 49. 270 (L 8). This does not imply that Adila and Aiiia wen: 
one and the same city, but only tbe virtual IdeBlity oi their names. On the 
other hand, a lopo^phical Idenllty is by no nteans out of the questioiL Hie 
ietter of Sausluhatar menttons also the dty Paharrashe in connoctiazi with 
Atiiu, and the fonner name may conceivably be related to P/Eanahs^hJL 
However, it cannot be said as yet that these combioatbiis mipire tniicb CEia- 
fidence. 

^ As in Warbea-b, Lasim-b, die. It k quite probable that the pluml suilix 
^ with an overhanging vowe] was also known to Gutian Just as it was u^ed in 
Elamite and in Ludu. In an inscription of .Ajad-Kannar of Lagaah wr End 
ihe expression md-dd {d. Barton^ RISAtp. 26QL 16^ line 20)j 

the diitrict In qu»tk>n k certainly to be sought in iht Zagrda, na is dehnitely 
certain rrom tbe ooute^t. Il k very likely, tbendbre, that Gufe^uat ceprEsents 
Guti with the plural element added, the same tnmbiiuLtidai that w£ End in 
II Rjiwimson SO, obv, 4. 2 ^h 
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str£.nge to find m the &cieiitific literature on the subject more 
or less definite suggestions that the Gutians should be regarded 
as Semites,” or even as Indo-Europeans ” The latter view 
has been gaining ground of Jate and it is now necessary to 
inquire into the reasons which have prompted this position. 
It will be seen that the whole structure is based on the dimmest 
foundations; and on probing further into the matter, it will 
become apparent that the alleged basis for the assumption that 
the Guti contained Indo-European adrotsliires^ if indeed they 
were not Indo-Europeaiiis in the fuU sense of the term,” 
ceases to csist altogether ivhen the material cited in support of 
the argument has been caiefuUy examinetl- It should be 
added that the subject calls for the ubnost caution in handling 
it; for Indo-Europeans, or more precisely Aryans (Indo-ira- 
nians), do actually appear in Mesopotamia at about the middle 
of the second millenmuin while in the course of the first 
miUennimra most of the Zagros becomes Indo-Europeanlaed to 
a large extent. In the present case^ however, we should have 
to postulate the arrival of that new ethnic group a whole 
millennium earlier than is generally assumed, which would con¬ 
stitute a very serious difference in any historical investigation. 
Moreover, the presence m Mesopotamia of a Larger body of 
Aryans, as early as the third millen niu m, would affect very 
considerably the whole question of Indo-Iranian origins; 
it would amount to little less than a scientific revolution. 

If we look now for the reasons that have prompted some 
scholars, nevertheless, to advocate so momentous a theory^ 
we shall find, much to our surprise, that iu the case of the Guti 
the entire problem of their assumed Aryani^tion rests upon a 

“ SdiniT, Alibah^omsche Hsikhiirkundfn [Lcipc^T 

“ a. KpedflUy CMsdan, MAGW LVIII m. 

^ On tile of tile AiyABs in SyriiL J. Ffie- 

drkh, itL.1 I 14^143. 
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siDgle cuncifomi passage. More startling still is the fact that 
the passage in question is singularly inadequate to base upon 
it any theory whatsoever, no matter liow mconsequential 
and baimless. It happens to be nothing more serious than a 
contract for the purchase of slaves. 

The contract (a) roads as follows: and 2/5 Qa of oil, 

according to the measure of Shamash, its value being 1/3 
mina 2/3 ^okel in silver^ for the purchase of Gutian slaves, 
from A, at the request of C has received. 
Within one month mmruii Gutian slaves he shall furnish. 
If they are not furnished within a month, 1/3 mina 2/3 shekel 
of sflver B to the bearer of his receipt shall pay ouL''“ A 
typical Old-Babylonian contract couched in the usual legal 
terminology of the period. The word tmmriUi has been left 
purposely untranslated for the time being. In order to arrive 
at its meaning it will be necssary to quote from two other con* 
temporary' documents (from the pedcKl of the hirst Dynasty of 
Babylon) j where the word occurs in similar conteits^ althnugh 
the Guti are not mentioned in them. 

b. (Concerning) 1 and 1/3 minas of gold, belonging to 
as the purchase price of a Shubaru slave by the Euphrates 
caravan, which B to C has given. On the day of the ardval of 
his (C^s) caravan one Shubaru slavCj numramj he shall furnish 
and his contract he shall destroy/’*® Here the slave is speci* 
fied as (the adjective is in the accusative). It will be 

noted that the original agreement does not mention the par¬ 
ticular qualification of the slave which is implied by the word 
namrui but the acceptance of the purchased servant is contin* 
gent upon bis being regarded as namru. 

" Thfi tut Dd^mally publlsbed by Mciwfhfsr, sum ^ 

Frivafr^eftt DO. 4, lA akd indudcd ia Schorr^ d.t, ma, 105, and m XoMcr-Ungnad, 
Bammurabis Gam EQ no. 191. 

“ Pdscr, O rv p. 44 {m. ni). 
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e. This text (a letter) is usually ignored in the discussions 
whidi are based on the meanin g of the above-mentioned Aika- 
dian adjective. ITie reason for this omission is, doubtless, to 
be seen in the fact that no people is mentioned here by name^ 
However, the city of Arrapha, from winch the letter was 
written, is well known as a Shubam center^ hence the subject 
matter is strictly relevant to our present purpose. Briefly, 
the writer of the letter (4) reports to his associate m Babylonia 
{B) that his trip had been attended by numerous misfortunes. 
On his arrival at Arrapha, the servant boy had gathered the 
pack-animals and had disappeared with than. A himself bad 
been taken ill and^ worst of allj a slave-giti intended for B bad 
died. Then, as though in an attempt to counterbalaiice the 
effect of such alarming news, A adds: ^^But there is here a 
ftawirium hand-maid/"*' Evidently B is expected to feel 
consoled for the loss of the previous servant-giil upon being 
infonned that another one is obtainable^ who is 
{hm,o{ fuimni). 

We may now proceed to the examination of the Akkadian 
adjective in question. The usual translation given in the 
above passage is "fair-skinned," or "fair-complexioned" 
(hell-farbig). In earlier publications a quesrion-niark is found 
with the above renderii>g, but rezently the doubts seem to 
have disappeared from the minds of the translators and the 
rendering is no longer indicated as uiLcertain.** The fair com¬ 
plexion has apparently satisfied everybody and the Guti have 
been associated with this phjTiical trait not only in strictly 
philological works but also in general historical studies. 
Eduard Meyer mentions “hellfarbige Gutaer" in his History 

Cf. trngtiadj Bahyiemsche smj J<t Ziit ifatfMturapt-DymjiU 
tLefprig, I 914 h nii. 162 . 

« fh.r liDe 2:L 

With K quesllou inark Uie traEki^tioa is given by Scbair, and Kobler- 
Ungnadr 
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of ihe Wi>rld^ and the Gutiaiis are henceforth de¬ 

scribed as fair-skinned, also in more popular works, wht^e 
authors are not in a position to control the sources^ But 
even Assyriologists have not been slow to base important de¬ 
ductions on the passages listed above. Soon the Gutians as a 
whole are described as fair^kinned, although the one passage 
which deals with the ttamruU members of that people mentions 
only “slaves from Gntimn.” For ihe sake of consistency the 
Shubaru should receive the same treatment, since namru is 
also used;, as we Lave seen^, of slaves recruited from among the 
latter. Hence a recent publication indudes, logically enough, 
the two peoples in the same fair-comple^oned category: *^It 
appears, therefore, that fair complexion was tj^pical of these 
countries, though radal admixture had already tended to 
debase the type.'"^^ Thi^j is not at all surprising, perhaps even 
justi&able, in view of the general agreement among the latest 
transiaiors. But another scholar goes much farther. Ac¬ 
cepting the usual rendering of the word namru, he adds: 
"Dieser Aussdnick Msst ach doch wohl kaum anders verste- 
hen, ats dass damals uuter den Gutaem Individuen mit hdler 
Xomplexion (heller Hautfarbo, blondem Hoar, blauen Augen) 
vorhanden waren. Helle Komplesion spricht aber enlschie- 
den ffir Zugehorigkeit eiaer dor blonden europaischen 
Rassen, die bckanntlich stark unter Indogermanen vertreten 
sind-"** This is certainly going to unwatxantable extremes. 
Assuming even that the available philological evddetice has 
been interpreted correctly, it is hardly permisaible to place an 
imposing structure of early Indo-European migratioiis upon 
ihe shoulders of a slave or two. Moreover, if the Gutians 
were really Indo-Europeans, tho same must be equally true 

1-3 t^th hL) 423. Meissner nnd As^ynm I 376) who 

\hc fEndcring “helle StiaveD." 

«Sniitli,£n.4 72, 

See note 55, 
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of the Humans (Shubani). And to say liat tbe veiy exten¬ 
sive group of Humans consisted largely of Indo-European 
elements as early as the third miTlennitim would be carrying 
the subject to fantastic lengths. 

It has been pointed out that these bold speculations are 
based on the meaning of the Ahkadiati word mmu. We may 
now be i>ardone<l for wondering whether the translation "'fair- 
complexioned"^ is at all justihed. Let us return for a moment 
to the texts that have been quoted above^ in order to see whe¬ 
ther the subject of complexion has anything to do with the 
case. In text a we have a stiictiy matter-of-fact business con- 
tracts which is worded with the customary brevity of such 
documents. The order is for slaves from Gutlum, a mountain 
district evidently tnowm for its sturdy workmen. The 
neighboring country of the Lullu was famous for its laborers 
in audent tunes (cf. the Kirkut tablets)p just as it is today 
(the Baghdad Ikamntut-s are all Lnrs)* Are we at all justified 
to read into the contract the strange ^>edfication that the 
slaves shall be fair-skinned? What really mattered was the 
physical condition of the slave. Would the color of the skin 
affect the ability of the workmen in the slightest? Von Lu- 
seban tells us that it would. He has pointed out that the 
mountain districts of the Near East were not favorable to the 
preservation of blond races; within a few generations the 
blonds would all die out and the dark-complexioned individ¬ 
uals would be the only ones to become acclimated.^® In other 
w'ords, falr-complcxioned slaves would have been in ancient 
Mesopotamia a serious fiabifity^ and no level-headed Babylon¬ 
ian could be expected to insist on obtaining such servants. 

The second text (b) confirms our present doubts on the sub¬ 
ject of complexion. The commission is thi^ time for a Shu- 
baru slave^ and nothing is said at first about his quaEficationa. 

“ Van Ltiadiim, HajK-n, Sprackai 92. Ttic eatk« process ift termed 

by Uat autllDr * 'klAr wie m rl nem Siitiiilbci^cL'* 
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li\Tien the servant Is furnished^ the document adds, he will be 
accepted on condition that he b found namru. How blond¬ 
ness would fit in herCj 1 cannot tell, 

Fmallyj the letter (c) consoles the addressee that a n^rwirtu 
slave-girl chosen for him by the writer will help make up for 
the loss by death of another hand-maid. Unless we read 
present-day ideas into the mind of the Babylonian master, we 
cannot explain ivhy he should have felt specially pleased with 
the purchase of a blonde laas. The tone of the letter implies 
clearly that, although one slave-girl had died, another able 
ser^'ant had been secured in her stead. The quaint preference 
for blondes probably did not exist at all in andent Babylonia^ 
rather it seems to have taken hold of a not inconsiderable drde 
of modem scholars. 

I do not wish to appear ffippant^ but I am desirous to indi¬ 
cate that this tj-pc of interpretation has been carried too far^ 
especially when it is liable to be used as a basis for hisloHcal 
deductions of serious consequence. In the above instances 
not only does the context fail to support the accepted transla¬ 
tion of namrUf but a mementos thought about Akkadian idio¬ 
matic usage would have resulted In the rejection of the render¬ 
ing that has now gamed such vogue. When the Akkadians 
speak of dark-cciinpiadoued people the}' describe themi as 
salrnttl qaqqddif that is to say * “black-headed-^* So disUnC” 
tive a trait as blondness w^ould surely be signified by some such 
phrase as ^'fair of skin/' ^*light of hair/' or the like. Fair 
complexion was certainly not an cvesy-day occurrence in 
Babylonia, to he expressed by a simple adjective; particularly 
so in the very precise terminology of the legal documents. 

How is mmru^ then, to be tran^ted? The answ'er may be 
found quite eaaly fay consulting further contract literature* 
We will choose a parallel context and look for a synonymous 
adjective- A very good analogon is found in a recently pub¬ 
lished volume of Kirkuk tests.*^ In one of the documents** 

*^SSS V. DO. ^7. 
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we have a deposition of one A, who owed B a slave-girL 
Before witnesses A delivers a Kassite (i.e, Babylonian)** girl 
to B, and the debt is consequently cancelled. Should either 
party break the agreement, the penalty shall be two slave- 
girls described as The meaning is here perfectly 

clear; the word signifies “sound/* healthy/* “good/* and it is 
precisely what one estpects in contracts of this type. What is 
essential about slaves b, of course, their ability to do the work 
that is ejcpected of them. A weakly servant is an entirely use¬ 
less bit of property, and health and strength are the main 
things that a prospective owner b stipulating in these cases. 
It IS obvious that namiu must have the same lueaning. 

To make assurance doubly sure^ there is also an imposing 
array of direct evidence to show that dufnqu and norai™ are 
actually synonymous. The ori^nal meaning of both adjec¬ 
tives is ^shining/ 'bright.* The ideogram with which damq^ 
is written (SIG.) means primarily Ho shine* {barand) and then, 
in a derivative sense, *to be favorable^ bright, good/ etc. 
Since diimqu b used with such nouns as sEver, garment, grain, 
sheep, and so forth,” no one has msbted on always giving the 
word its literal ^goificance. It is also well attested that other 
Akkadian words for 'shining' such as dlu, ebbu^ are frequently 
used in the more general meaning of 'pure/ ^excellent/ and 
the like.^ In order not to carry tbb lerical discus^on too 

** Ffrr T iriTnr I5 givpi 05 UlonmshsM (L. 4). we have vutiiflJly the 

levcFBc df the abeve tdt wbcic & SL£t[iiins a girl f 

" lb. Ll 15-16, a. also Fiu 26 IS. 

^ As pointed out already by DcUtocfi, jlifytp'iscAiM [ T^fpgig , 

1696) 221 ^ tind^ 

^ for examples cf, the lifit In Un^paad, ex. p. 269 f* In the Kirkllk mbiets 
tbe TIM oi la Vcfy exaLcosive. CL Gadd, 17-29: I immcffu 

l£f [so instead al Gadd's I Ja 

i-Ht ^a-£iwit 

"* Cf. apecmily IL KbdoU, WorUol^nnxip im Assyrisdi-aabylniij- 
schen,” IMfatgjir Stwtitistiiche SUidien VI S (1916], pp, I f-, and 44 BL Tbe 
lyDDnyrns of ire CTid fudduiii. The priodpaJ 
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far^ I shall only add that 7^^mru itself occurs in the very 
instructive expression bHnu numru^ which does not mean, of 
course, blond child,' or anything of the kind, hut simply "a 
bright child/ as has been well known for a long time."^ Mod¬ 
em languages provide numerous examples for the same t>T>e of 
semantic development- I will mendon only English "splendid/ 
'‘bright/ *fair/ and German ^glanzend,' in their less literal 
meanings. 

But we must not be sidetracked from our nmn problem. 1 
think that it has been demonstrated be>T)nd any shadow of 
doubt that the Babylonians of the time of Hammurabi did 
not have the slightest intention of drawing the color line with 
regard to their slaves. In cstahlishmg this point it was neces¬ 
sary to go into somewhat elaborate details. The mjlih of 
Gutlan blondness has gained uncontrollable currency, and it 1 $ 
impossible to uproot so widespread a conviction without an 
exhaustive treatment of the subject. We nmy now return to 
the less disquieting question of the bistorical connections of the 
Guti with Mesopotamia.^ 


meaning is in olf ia£LiuiJdts '’sliimni;/ ihcn -dean/ especially in a rdl^ous 

i£nse. But the derivative caanDtatkin -E^dlcnt,' ^EplendM/ is also well repre- 
icnlfcL Thm we have jtrflu and jtiUu *tL. splendid famt-' A^ifl^ 

we hav'e tttu as on adjECthre used ‘'dwelliiig,’ dait^t 'door/ rMbt^ 

^prince/ s^H ^seed/ (DeEbizsch, 72 a)^ frnnti bus tbe seemndary 
'smdoiu/ ^favarable^' (£&. ISO b.}; as a ftm. pL naan mmurtUu haa tlic value 
^ (t^., 46S b.}. But h Is hardiy atc&SMy td midtiply 

eKe4iipt» Buiy furtbET. 

a. B<3rkm, IFnriflf 11, no. 4ll, Tbe same kteograjn that is 

used for iSlQi) ls alao found m tbe sense of and j^imnuru (i&J 

shawin^ clearly to wJiat extent those mrda wm iiyuonymous. These oceux- 
remas shoEild have been junpte wamiiig to the tnmalatora who dealt irith the 
fsasaiRcs dted above, 

™ I LHmtDt any reason for BssLiminp with FnmkfoTl U 121 L) 

tbal the same rnDvement ^^bnoil^t Ibe Gutfuni down Dll Su mff and AJckltd,^ 
whfch later “imind a secoad center in North SjTia^ whence It radialed^ thfUitlng 
the xA,m.irnittis into Mesopotamia, « . . The arrival <if the AmciitM in 
Mesopotamia (dL the next chapter) was surely indcpcndeDt of the purely local 
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x\fter the overthrow of the Djuasty of GutluTn by Ut o-hegal 
of Uruk^ these hillmeo seetn to have left the south in peace; 
Linless indeed they codperated mth the the Ka-ssitea In the 
overthrow of Babylon and in the subsequent rule by the invad¬ 
ers over the lands of Sumer and Atdcad. But in the north the 
presence of the Gutians was always keenly felt. Until the rise 
of the Assyrian state there is> of course^ no occasion for refer¬ 
ences In the cuneiform literature to the position which the 
mountain tribes occupied in their own territory* Nbr was the 
small dty-state of Ashur in a position to entertain senous 
political aspirations concerning the mountam districts of the 
north-east for almost three quarters of the second millennium. 
In reality^ it was Assyria that remalnerl under the domination 
of her neighbors^ particularly of M itantii, until after the middle 
of the miliennium. Even the very beginnings of Assyrian 
home-rule are due to non-Semites, The father of the first 
governor of Ashur, who may be placed in the 23rd centuiy 
B,C,p bears the interesting name/ijA«ici^ti,” which is very sug¬ 
gestive of the names of the Gutian mJers previously discussed. 
Among the earliest known patesis or ishaks of Ashur we find 
U^pia and Kikiti; they were in aU likdihood HurrianSp thus 
anticipating hy several centuries the rule of the Mitanni at 
Ashur.^^ Xt\ Assyrian king of the l^Hh century bears the 

md;4«!nt of the Gutum invalilou. Hie iKm-Scrnitic group that may have pre¬ 
cipitated the mvasiun of Aiitad by the AmoiiLts ca.a Jwdly be aoughl amun^ 
thic GutLans, For in the west it WSS the Tfu mufiB with whom Ihe Amofiljrt 
liHfl mthnate intcrcaur&c; A better tnowlfidgie oE their inlrirtlutloilfi ii llk^y 
to ahrd Ekiiich lujht on game of the most abs^uffi problems in the eariy history 
df the W^eatera Semites. 

Is the ffttheT of TiiSi, the cf. K^s£ktijl~f€xk oaj 4iJiir 

inhalis 1_ 1-3. The mcanme of E=PA, cf. 

Lewy^ ZA XXXVI M) b probably see Mcksucr^ in jIOB I, p. 2, d_ 2. 

Smith, EHA 112, h 2 LS tipc^ied some doubts as to the “Mltanoian" origm 
of the above TTijrrq He nltenticui to the fact that the name fiJt{^Jia is 
found Fwt only in the Kirkuk tablets, hut also in the Cappadodan urscriptions 
(cf, ih. S76-7.} tf. also CoDtenau, Lts da Kcrk&tik I Pads, 1926) 4. How- 
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name .4 which shows elements that arc characteristic of 
the Zagros regions hitherto examined, as was shown above. 
And lastly, not much later* we find at the head of Assyria one 
LiiU^x^ whose name evidently means ^^the LuUubian/* An 
earlier king, Shamshi-Adad I, had stated in his inscription 
that he had received tribute from the kings of Tukrish, and 
tie king of the upper country* which is probably 
There is, therefore* evidence of contacts with the mountain 
tribes, but Assyria is not yet strong enough to threaten the 
latter seriously* being more often at their mercy than in charge 
of the situatioii. As an independent political entity, with a 
distinctly Semitic character, Ashur does not emerge into the 
light of hbtoiy until late in the second m illenn i um- The time 
had arrived to turn the tables on the former oppressors, and 
Assyrian kings had acquired enough power to Invade the 
territories of the mountaineers, among whom the Gutians 
were so prominent. The accounts of thos® expedidons shed 
an appreciable amount of light upon the character and the 
geographic distribution of the peoples in question. 

Adad-niraii 1 (1310-1281) reports victories over '"the armies 
of the Kashshu* the Quti^ the Lulum^, and of the Shubart/'^* 
The population of the Zagros b here gathered into three out¬ 
standing groups (the "Quii” are, of course* the Guti of the 
southern records). The Kashshu (Kassites) comprise not only 


wbilt there li aitso^ute certHHUy on die matter, the pjrabaljvlity is very 
gfeiE thsE Ushpia and Kikia wiire HurrUita after eiL Tli& e^edt iiJt- occurs in 
du rtame of the weH-Icnown gfjfchuff of MTtjinni, uicj the for maJiji n of tha names 
in quesliem is perfectly in Ji^curdMJkcc with what is otherwise known concjcraing 
tlte oo^tnictliaii oC Humio petsoDJiI mmea. Since the Hardens are well 
reprcsiaited m the BogbsjdLOi records, it neetJ not Buipiise us to find in Cappa¬ 
docia a Paine that is probjibly Hurnan. Ttiefc are also other oaomastic 
eleintiitE in the CuppadadaTi inaorptions d»t have ihtir porelEelB amoofi the 
material fhini dm reRwm c^t of the Tigris, Gf. ch. \T. 

See above, n, 

" KAM r 5. ^5; cL AOE I, p. 57 L 
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the foreign invaders from the Zagms, but also the Babylonians 
i n general- Tlins we are faced towards the end of the second 
mniennium with the same main ethnic groups that confronted 
us in Babylonia many centuries earlier* The Guti rmpr^ us 
as pmcticuiarly importantj since the king goes on to specify 
that his father Aiikdenilu^ had been rulor over "the moutttains 
and the hillHDoimtry of the wide-spreading Quti/**^ Shal¬ 
maneser I (1280-1261) follows these victories with further 
successes against Armenia ([/"rtfalrf)®* aud Hanigalbat. But 
the Guti are not to be ignored: ''Thereupon the Qutl^ who 
like the stars of heaven know no number^ (but) are expert in 
de$truction, seceded, rebelled against me, and instituted hostil¬ 
ities/"** This gives us a remarkably vivid picture of the Gu- 
tianSj as regards both their numbers and their rapadous incli¬ 
nations; one is immediately reminded of the unruly tribes 
of modem Kurdistan. The enemy is eventually subdued and 
treated with the cruelty that was to become proverbial of 
Assyrian monarchs. Over the wide area eattending “from the 
boundaries of the land Urua^ri up to the land Kununuhi” the 
blood of the Gutian troops is spilled “like water.^^" Thus the 
account locates the territories of the rebds between the range 
of Tut *Abdin and /Vemenia^ north-west and north of Assyria. 
On the other band^ we are informed by the next fcing^ TukuUi- 
Enruta I (ca. 1250) that the QuU were to be found also aerc^ 
the Lower Zab^ in the north-eastern comer of modem Iraq;'^ 
their position in the west as given by the previous kings (in the 


“ a. Weiduer, AOB I, p, 57, n. 7, 

KAS I, L f, 2L 

“ On UruapH d. WfMnCTp ex. lU, IL % 

** ib. p I Za. 21-2S. Far the ncaiibig fynmTmihj, m prdcrciiEc tn Kutmahi, 
d, SmjOi, hMA m. 

CL KAH I, na. USl 19-Z3. Tlie OHintiy ciF the Guti u fir ils 

Mdnnl LaUjir, whkh we have noted already in Lhe counliy oi the LuOu; *5e 
above, il 14. 
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vicinity of Kummulii) is also confirmed.** in other words, 
tht whole of Central Zagros is shown to have included Gutian 
tlistricts. 

In this connection xt becomes aec^sary to consider the prob¬ 
lem of theQurti. Beginning with Tnkulti’Ennrta I, the name 
Qorti appears often in conjunction with that of the Qtiti-*^ 
The two groups are often listed in connection with and as the 
neighbors of the same tribes (Uqumani, Kuminuhi), and it is 
practically impossible to distinguish between them. To be 
sure, both the Quti and the Qurti are occasionally mentioned 
in the same passage^ but in those tsses the Qurti appear to be a 
subdivisoa of their near namesakes^ rather than a totally dis¬ 
tinct group.** It is significant that TigJalh-lHleser I (1115- 
1093)^ who also had dealings with the Qurti, has nothing to 
say about the Qutl.*^ 

It will not be thought unimtura], in view of the facts men¬ 
tioned in the preceding paragraph, that modem scholars 
should be divided on the question as to whether two peoples 
with so closely corresponding names are really identical or not. 
1 believe that the solution of the difficulty may be gathered 
from tw'o parallel passages, which form part of the inscriptions 
of TutulU-Enurta J* both are found in a fairly recently 
published volume of Hhiorkal Tiixts fram Askur, The events 
in question took place at the begmning ol the king^s reign. 
Text a reads: 

"On my accession to the royal throne^ in my first year of 
reign, 28,800 warriors of the Hittites from the other side of the 
Euphrates I carried off, and in the midst of the Xaura moun¬ 
tains the Qurti^ the Uqumani, as far as Shamida (and) Mehri, 
my hand conquered.*'*'^ 

* ic^ir I, ll£^. 17. 1 -^ 

a. KAHJ, n*. 17.4,Md KAH 11, S8. 23; Jl;6J.27. 

" CL t i., KAH r, M. 17. 4-7. 

« Cl. Prism cat 1. 16-17^5. 4. 12-U. 

^j:ai7II60.27-S2. 
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Text my accession to the royal throne, 38^800 w^ar- 

riors of the Hittites from the other side of the Euphrates 1 
carried off, and in the mist of the laura mountains the Quti, 
Uqumani, (the people of) Elhunia and Shamida, the land 
Mehri, my hand mnquered.""* 

The two accounts are practically identical, except that 
instead of the Qurti of text a, we have the Quti in text b* This 
makes it reasonably certain that the two names were prac¬ 
tically synonymous in meaning. One might add that *^wide- 
spreading troups^^ are attributed to the Qurti just as they have 
been mentioned in connection with the Qud. But the philo¬ 
logical connection between the two designations is obscure, hi 
spite of the great similarity in sound. As a niatter of factp the 
reading Qur-ti is not as yet beyond all doubt; Kar-hi is equally 
possible, especially since the ending M is well represented in the 
Zagros region,®* and it ca n be also traced to the Huirians of 
northern Mesopotamia and eastern Anatolia. However, the 
former transcription is now generally accepted, and it is indeed 
tVip more adequate one of the two, as will be presently ex¬ 
plained. Assuming, then, that Qur^i and Quti were two rival 
terms applied to the same ethnic group, the foUowing opinions 
are possible with regard to the philological connection of these 
wordsr They are cognate linguistically; the slight phonetic 
disparity is due to the fact that among u certain section of the 
jjeople, the pronunciation Qarii developed out of under 
influences that cannot be n&arer determined, spreading ulti¬ 
mately to a large number of the Gurian tribes. Or else, Qurti 
was a totally different word, first used only by a definite group 

” Gl, tg., the vciy praminent , teferenc^ in Omnlidin 36-J^ 

p, l03, On tlie otliicr hajid, n cJ LortittfiKl- {io ZJttmiii) fit the llltw of Ashijr' 
lULspiml {Atmalj H 4Q, 59) beara thr name Ki4r4i-m-ra, ithkh evfdcqiUy mexns 
^thc mnn cf EixU/ (cf. tlk V for the ending (fl)rf). In thil case the reading ii 
ia ccriiiiii; Ltaddejatatty j the Qurti were nrsoit in the ZamuiJi Jwm, ta judge from 
the Lcrt cited in IL 90. 
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of lie larger Gutian famny, bxit gmduiiilly gaining m popular¬ 
ity. It is needless to add that the latter explanation would 
also bold good for Kur-hi. In either casep the fact remaius 
indisputable that the Qur^ip or Kurhij were an important sub¬ 
division of the Gutians. 

An interesting sidelight upon the problem is furnished by 
several personal names, which are mentioned by Tiglatii' 
Pileser I m connection with hk war against the combined 
forces of the Kummubi and the Qur^i (the latter must repre¬ 
sent, therefore, the western group of that people). “Kili- 
Teshup, the son of Kali-Teshup,"—says the Assyrian ruler in 
bis report — "whom they call Irrupi, my band captured in the 
midst of the battle.^'” The first two Qurtian names contain 
the theopboric dement “Teshup,” which is at home in eastern 
Anatolia, Armenia, and all the Hurrian territories; the ele¬ 
ments Kill and Kali bear a distinctly Hnrrlan character. 
The third name, Irrupt, shows the interesting suffix -pi, which 
we have found amoug the Gutians and their eastern neighbors. 
The above passage indicates also that Kili-Teshup w'as the 
formal, and Irrupi the original name, of the king in question."^ 
This would fit in admirably with the rest of the picture. For 
offidal purposes Qurtian chieftains borrowed their names from 
their presumably more civilised neighbors, such as the Hur- 
rians and Haldians (= Urartians or pro to-Armenians), But 
the genuine names of the Qurti point to a more easterly 
section of the Zagros where we have previously located the 
Guri* 

The confidence with which most scholars have adopted the 
reading Qur-fi from the start is due to the occurrence in the 
same area of another name, which is practically identical in 
sound, and, in this case, well attested in writing- and 

Klprw correspond so closely that their eqiiation is bound to 

■Pr£fHCQl.2,2S-a7. 

“ CCSmaOi, FJIA 2^8. 
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satisly even the most pedantic philologian. The comparison 
of the two names carries with it far-reaching in:tplii:ations. 
For it has been shown in an admirable recent study on “The 
name Kurd in its philological connexions''" that Kcrprwi was 
one of the numerous designations for the basis population of 
Kurdistan. This is how Driver sums up his conclusions: 
“ , , . the diverse forms—Qarda (or KaTda)^ Kardiichij 
Gortochi (and Gordi), Kardakes and Cyrtiip Gordyaei and 
Corduenip QardQ and Qardap Qardaway^j Qurdaye, Kartawayfi 
and Kurdayya, dc .—in spite of the differences have a coTtntion 
descent/' The above names have been ferreted out from 
cuneifarmp classical^ and late Syriac sources; the author be¬ 
lieves to have thus established a continuous chain that would 
link the modem Kurds with the Kap^t^oi. of Xenophon p and 
possibly even with a tribe mentioned in a Sumerian document 
dating from the time of the Third Dynasty of Ur. And it must 
indeed he admitted that all of the names listed by Driver 
contain the same dement jt r d (in several phonetic variants), 
while the endings are traceable to the various languages 
through which the name has been handed down. The strange 
part of Driver's work is that^ after having established the con¬ 
nection between all the diverse groups just dted, he discovers 
philological scruples that prevent him from finally a^ociating 
the older derignations with the modem word for Kurd (Arabic 
kurd, pi. akrM). Ethnicallyj he admits, they are the same 
family. The philological difEcuity is due, acoordirtg to Driver, 
to the fact that the older names aU show overhanging vowels ^ 
which are lacking in the current Arabic and Persian names by 
which the Kurds are known, I carmol help feeling that this 

« Driver, mJRAS IPZJ: 

" The mscriptioTi in qneatian h that of Amd-N^Emnaf of gT Barton, 

RISAn p. 263, n, IS, The land ondcr discnsElila] id, however, not definitely 
efitablisbed Ka^da: the irading is also poailbk, in view of tlic FOiit 

tfiat tbb tc^ is odc coDEkiGnt m the Sumeriiui gcoitivG gufla in 

proper namr^r 
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argument is more hair-^Utting than is strictly necessary. 
Proper names are apt to be motlifted when uia^d by other 
peoples; they arc also liable to contamination through false 
analogiesj popular etymologizingp and the like. When Driver 
suggests that the modem name should be combined with 
Persian g^rd or kurd^, probably derived from a common origin 
with Babylonian or qiirdUf** and that the original mean¬ 
ing of the word ^valiant’ or 'bmve/“^ 1 feel that he has pro¬ 

duced a fantastic explanation in place of one that is immedi¬ 
ately appealing. That the name for the “widespreading*^ and 
whole-heartedly despised Kurds should in Persmn signify 
'‘bravcp’' a word that is alleged to go back (through what chan¬ 
nels?) to an Akkadian prototype, is scarcely con^dneing 
reasonings The connection of the Qurti with the Guti is also 
rejected by Driver^ but the important passages in the annals 
of TukulthEnurta I were not available when the article was 
written. 

It follows from the preceding that the connection between 
the modem Kurds and the ancient Kipriot is certain, even 
though the philological relationship of these names may still 
be considered as doubtful. The confidence in the reading 
Qtifii wOl now be easily underatood. The geographical 
indicaticins regarding the Carduchi, Corduenip and their 
philological congeners^ tally so well with the cuneiform 
material concerning the Qurti, that a protnineot historian 
has recently had no hesitancy in accepting the identifica¬ 
tion.'™ Furthermore, since we can no longer separate the 
Qurti from the GutianSg the survival of the latter in the popu- 

Bila^bd, Gisekkhk u^Xsyplsni CHcJiMSer^, 1927) T 184 

Man y fBacoirBcicfi tiAVC CKpt ih Into tSk wart. The map apptoiitrd ta 
boot pnTtimlitH y ulsLeading, Arzoluoa aaci imt Arrapha. LdimliEell by B. 
wilt tDodcin Eirklltp whicb ia plotted for Bomc rtosua fax ta Xhs aorth 

of Kemmo&Loh, or uboiit 300 cniks ant of it^ proper piiure. 
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lation of modern Kuidbtaii cannot very well be doubted. 
However 1 this statement requires further comment. 

The tribes included in the cominon designation of **Kiirds'’^ 
are no more uniform than the presentnlay ^'Caucasians^” 
They differ markedly from one another in language as well 
as in physical characteristics. A Kurd from Stilaimania does 
not foQow easily the speech of a fellow-Kurd from Bohtan."“ 
From an anthropologicai point of view^ there are among the 
Kurds of today tribes with ^^Armenoid/' * ^Semitic,” and 
“Aryan” characteristics. To speak of a tonunoii origin of 
the Kurdish people is manifestly incorrectThe most 
probable view would be that the original population of Kurdis¬ 
tan p which may have consisted from the beginning of markedly 
different subdivisions was in historical times compelled to 
share their hill-oountry with stray groups of Assyrians and 
Arameans^ while the subsequent AiyanizatJon oi the whole 
area also brought with it an iofusiou of alien Iranian elements. 
These facts must be borne in mind whenever we compare the 
results based upon philological material with the evidence 
of conditions which obtain in the land at present. If the 
modern descendants of the Guti or Qurti are to be found at all 
in Kurdistan^ they must be sought among the tribes that have 
best preserved the phyacal traits of the old Zagros peoples. 

Now the great majority of the Kurds of northern Iraq appear 
to a casual observer to he abaormaliy short-headed. This is 
wdl expressed in the oft-heard ataiemcnt of the Birtish officials 
in Mesopotamia when they say that '"the Kurd has no back to 
hishead.^' It is quite possible that in northern Sjiia, or in 
western Per^ar the Kurds will be foimd quite different in 
appeamnee* No one wOl denyj however^ the prince among 
that group of hjqxj-brachycephalic elemehts^ which may be 
safely attributed to the original Zagros population. We have 

« Cl SpdacT, A ASOR VUl 1. 

*« Emykhpa^ie dis hliSm IL 012-1237. 
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sc?en how '^wid^spread’' the Giitians were towards the end of 
the second rniUenmiim. Their reputation for lawlessness ail'd 
destructiveness was as wdl established therit as is ike noto¬ 
riety of the modem Kurds for the same traits^ Where the 
cuneiform sources leave off* classical and later Semitic refer¬ 
ences take up the thread h The Carducki difier little from 
the Qurrit in name, and that slight difFerence Is more 
instructive than absolute correspondence could be. For the 
sufBx of the former is capable of suppljTng ^^duable informa¬ 
tion^ as we shall see^ 

When Pliny speaks of ‘'^the people formerly called CarducH* 
but now Cordueni/’^^^ adding that they bordered on the Adia- 
beni, be locates for ns the tribes in question in the neighbor¬ 
hood of the Zab riverSt while indicating that the older gentihe 
termination was Strabo's reference to ^'the lands of the 
Gordyaei, whom the men of old called the Karducki^* cor¬ 
roborates the above information. It becomes dear that 
Xenophon's famous takes us back to a time when the 

sufhx under discussion was still in use, Tvkich is, inddentally* 
strong presumptive ground that the language to which the suf¬ 
fice bdoDged had not yet been supplanted by the Iranian dia¬ 
lects spoken in later Knrdistan, What was* therit the older 
language? To associate the suffix or with the Armen¬ 
ian as b generally done, is not going to the direct source. 
For that termination is at least as old as the middle of the 
second millennium. It is amply attestetl in the Hurrian 
dialects. Thus we ind in the Hurrian records from Bogha^koi 
the expression B<iUu-ifc '*the Hittite princes.”*®^ The 

Amaraa Letters mention repeatedly the Eurru-^e or HurwH-he, 
that b to say ^*the Hurrians/*^'^ The suffix is even found in 

a. Driver, L r.^ 

lO/fr 

d forrer,1922: 327, 

Cl KDudtZQriL, Index, p. 1S7S, 
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the district of Arrapha (Kirkuk)^ for the Kassites are called 
in the Kirkuk tablets This makes it perfectly 

evident vphere the Cordueni had gotten their older gentilic 
form. We have seen that the Qurd used Uurrian names as 
early as Tiglath Pilcser L The later form Cmdu-eni was 
apparently tran^smitted through Haldian (proio^AmienianJ 
soiirci^. In Haldian inscriptions we find BabilU-nc by the 
side of Akkad is translated as which 

may conceivably hark back to the old LullUj who dwelt north 
of AkW flH. In Gordi and in Kfipriai the Zagtos suffixes have 
complelely disappeared. 

Thus we have obtained independeni evidence that the orig- 
iiuil Kurds were one of the ethnic groups that belonged to the 
large Zagros family. At the same lime we have found an 
important link for connecting the ^^Kurds^' with the Qxirti or 
GutianSp just as the modem inhabitants of Lurisian have been 
linked with the ancient LiQIu. That the pre-Iranian Inhabi¬ 
tants of the entire area did not disappear without leaving a 
trace was never contested. It is also generally admitted that 
the Haldians became an important element in later Armenia, 
and thiq \itw is borne out by philological evidence^ Xew dia¬ 
lects and new creeds may have been brought with the invasions 
to which the mountaLinous districts of Hither Asia were so 
often subjected. But the old population has clung tena- 
ciously to their native IuIIst and the evidences of racial charac¬ 
teristics, coupled with scattered linguistic survivals, provide 
i^uable means for at least a partial reoonstruetion of past 
conditions, which may have obtained there from earliest known 
times. 

nss V 37.4 

Totrctliellp Dit haidhcAeft Imckrif^^ p. 2.4. 

“T p. 17^ and p. 54, natu. 
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THE IL\SSITES ANB THE HIIRRL\NS 

I T RZILMNS for us to cou&irter two peoples who between 
them domiimted the Mesopotamian stage lliroughout 
most of the second millennium- The protagonist in Baby¬ 
lonia, as the old lands of Sinner and Akkad had come to be 
knowTip is the people known as Kashshn, or Xassites. The 
leading power in the norths which indtides the young country 
of Assyria, were the Hurrians, the story of whose enor¬ 
mous espanse,^ from Armcnifl dowu to southern Palestine^ 
and from the shores of the Mcditmanean up to the borders 
of Persia^ constitutes one of the most amazing chapters in the 
ancient history of the Near Ea^st. The cultivated Sumerians 
had disappeared as an independent ethnic unit, and the 
Semites of the North and of the South ate in a state of com¬ 
plete political obscuiityj due to the ascendancy of the two 
alien, we may say Japhetic, powers« In the meantinie, a large 
ethnic family, the Indo-Europeans, heralds its readiness to 
become a prime factor in the subsequent history of the world, 
by making its influence felt among both the Kassites and the 
Hurrians; another branch of the same family actually attains 
to a dominant position in the dblant lands of j\jmtolia, which 
the great Sargon had first brought to the attention of the 
ancient civiliaed world. Many hitherto obscure comers ap¬ 
pear now in fuU light for the first time, so that the history 
of the second miflennimn is in a more literal sense iht contem¬ 
porary history of the worlds than it could possibly have been 
hitherto. 

Yet^ strange to relate, a large part of this period. In which 
the universal stage is so largely emended, belongslo the least un- 
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derstood ones in the hktor>''of Mesopotamia. The reason for it# 
I venture to suggesiT is not to be sought so much in the scarcity 
of written records# as in our failure to readjust the historical 
focus, so to speak- For we do really possess an imposing 
number of records relating to the era under discussion. Until 
recently^ however, we were attjempting to evaluate them from 
the point of view of Sumer or of Babylon^ and to compare the 
achievements of the new age with those of the Sargonide or 
the First Babyloman dynasties- In reality# the center of 
gravity lies in this period in non-Semitic political units^ aud it 
is necessary to view the oTnts from new and differently 
oriented quarters. Mesopotamia must be considered for the 
time being in terms of HurrJans and Xassites. To these latter 
w^e shall now turn for a brief survey of their ethtiic portion. 

It is well known that the Kassites were a people of moimtaLn- 
eers, who first contributed to the downfall of the Dynasty of 
Hammurabi, and eventually took over the rule themselves, to 
maintain it for 576 years (1746-1171).^ No other historical 
d>ma 5 ty remained in powder in Babylonia for nearly the same 
length of time. Ultimately the Kasrites disappear as such 
from Lower Mesopotamia, but in the hill-country to the north¬ 
east they are still found m classical times under a mime that is 
transcribed as Thi$ latter spelliiig is interesting in 

view of the Arraphan rendering It would appear 

that the pronunciation KaiSut hence with an fl-vowd instead 
of tf/fl# was due to Akkadian influence. The Biblical Ku^j 
where it seems to refer to Babylonia rather than to Ethiopia, 
might thus represent the original vowel, though the Amama 
Letters retain the Babyloman and Assyrian forms vAih a. 

Concerning the Kassite language we are very meagerly 
informedj since no connected tests in Kassite have been pre- 

^ See R. C. TtacnpHyEi, CAU I, ch. XV. 

^ Cf. Dditzscli, Die Sprache der (Lap^, ll£4) 1L 

V J7*6. 
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Bcr\'ed, assuming that such tests were ever composed. The 
Babylonian syllabaries contain translations of a handful of 
Kassite words> and renderings of certain elements found in per¬ 
gonal and in divine naraes^'* It has been doubted^ however, 
whether the scribes in question had a reliable knowledge of 
the Kassite language.® At all events^ from the little material 
that we now have available for the study of the Knssite lan¬ 
guage (first collected by Dehtzsth and lately ne^dited by 
Pinches) * it is quite dear that the connections of that lan¬ 
guage are with the Zagros groups. Several dixine names 
showj it is true, Indo-Iranian elements, just as the latter are 
also found in Hurrian; but the bulk of the preserved Karaite 
words, as well as the majority of the personal nanies* allow of 
no mistake as to the original afiWations of the people* The 
Aryan elements are due to the appearance in Mesopotamia, 
towards the middle of the second miilennhiTn , of an apparently 
small group of Indo-European warriors J 
Hfising considers Kassite simply a northern dialect of 
Elamite * Indeed, some of the words from the two Languages 
show only dialectal differences, so when Kassite mtn-iaS 
‘earth' is compared with the Elamite cognate mnru. In 
Kassitc, too, we have divine names ending in such as 
Sip- 4 tk (Alarduk), cf . Elam. TiSp-ak (Enurta)* On the other 
hand, we have the verj' common substantive ending 
which corresponds more doady with the Hurrian sufliJt than 

*0. Odit^, Tk Firirhea Lan^agc cf tke Kflasalcs," 

1017^ pp. 101-114 an pp. lOJ JUld JOS], 

■ So ri hgiti^ IV and OLZ 1911- 207, 

*Ctn.4_ 

’ See especially tN aitide oi j, Friediicrlit ‘^Aricr In SyrEcn und MksapDtHin- 
ji-n.” RLA I 144hl4a, and iJae literature dW tkert, 

* Mtmmm IV 21 i., and * Bcriea of doEes on the subject nl ■“Ki^iificlLcSs*^ 
OLZ 1917: lO^lOS; iTB-lBlj 205-2)09; I91fi: 4Ji^,264-172_ As usiuiJ, 
R fpcin ^V STE ftnntdllmgy bul iu5 cnnnliisTCHia «xc not aiwny^ rottvinc- 

Ins. Tbt I*thnic rtiatfons whldl be deduces from n few dnnbtFuE ftirteapoild- 

emces (OLZ 19l8i 271) aie Exceedingly faj-le irhrd . 
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with the ^st-ZagTos terniiiiatioD There are also very 

interesting paraUtls hetween ILassite and proto-Hittite 
(Hattie)i thus Kaiisite b/mi^hu^ 'god* is dearly related to 
Hattie waika-h,^'^ which has the same meaning- simiUilyi 
Hattie wui^ 'land*** is obviously cognate with Elamite 
and Kassite The Hattie interchanges of liquids and 

nasals also parallel the phonetic peculianties of the eastern 
groupj^ the variant writings of the name Taburnd or 
Ijaburnii indicate for Hattie the formerly observed JZ-sound* 
Moreover, it was the attack of the "Hattu” upon Babylori** 
that foreshadowed the overthrow of the t irst Dynasty and the 
resultant domi nation of the Kassites^ What these similanti es, 
found over so wide an area,, appear to suggest is simply some 
ultimate rdationsbip of the peoples involved- But to set up 
at present, on the basis of our very scanty material, nice dialec¬ 
tal distinctions, would be entirely premature ^ 

Nor does it seem advisable for the time being to follow 
liusing and his school in changing the nmne of the Kassiies 

■ Fcr ti^e feajdiftg see JRAS 191?, IDS. 22. Ftink, MF 41, dies, how- 
ever, Jt b dilEoill to dedile tt present whether the cqiifusioii bdae 

tD the graipliic similujily of the Eigns btt ani^ j?Wj (wt to phntfcede causes. Fra^ 
sujyieEtfi ad altemstivc reading whkh is cncicinJy based on Htcb 

danacs AS Slla|HL But tius reading MJSliii3 to be proved, 

“ Cl. Fuitttf, ZDMG UCXVI 2J1. S« ^ Haromcl, EiimdQgit 99b. 

i*JJLiJ19l7: 103, 17. 

So eEtpeonlly the rhang f* af f tjo -n, cf. Fairer, ib, 23S. 'Ibo vuuitioiii be¬ 
tween LmUii Md ilfttUu, B^igjlbai and iire fiJUflDg the most notable 

imtiuices o£ tito-t jpi m-ban ge in tbe Zftgros mea. Shrocfcleri, 01^ 1917. 17S^ 
iUB^ted that the miting la the iuscriptum of iht Hurmn 

nJugee A^£ab^Ui-ba (MDEP [1. p, 951., Jind pL 20) was due to a learned majiMr- 
isffi, and that the sign /i wiia intctulBd for irpM, sfl- that the gentilic foim shouM 
be read HamgalbaiM. Thia EJURsisbou is now detmitcly disproved by the form 
(m^}Hd-ii &A-bai [wr. with the sign, Si. UM), whkk occuia fio a hitherto 
unpublished Nuzi ttit. 

«i a. U W. Eiag, Chtsmek^ n/ Eir^ P ^25. 10= “At the Umc df 

Shamshi-ditaiLa Hattv against Aldtad Imareliedi/" 
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into Kds-frif on tie analogj'^ of LuIIu^i^ and the Hke.*^ It is 
perfectly possible, though by no means certain, that Kas-pi 
was the native gentilic fornix So fan however, the assumption 
rests on inference only, WTien Husing adduces the name of 
the Caspian Sca^ and of the ancjerit dty of Kasbin (modem 
Kazwln)j as proof of the original expansion of the Kassitcs/* 
he merely heightens the probability of his hypothesis; the: 
final proof IS stlE Wanting, Others have gone further and di^ 
covered a Xassite element in the name of the Caucasus 
(Kuh-Kas?).^^ Such speculations cannot contribute much 
to a serious ethnic inquiry* iva^fn and KuHn are abundantly 
attested names, derived evidently from the eponymous deity 
of the people; note e.g., the name of the Nuzian kaz^nnu (of 
Kassite origin) Jmown as Knlii^ffarbe ^'Kushshi is lord” 
(Harbe — To bring m a new term like Kaspi is to 

increase the confusion instead of reducing it; the problem is 
sufficiently complicated as it is. 

With the Hurrians we enter a field of unusually large scope* 
The Elamites, as has been shown previously, were the original, 
pre-Sumerian, population of Babylonia. The Hurrians fur¬ 
nished the substratum in *^Vs 3 yria with this essential difference: 
they entered more prominently into the make-up of the later 
Assyrians, than the Elamites appear to have done in the case 
of Sumer and Akkad, for the influence of the Hurrians upon 
Assyria was more fundamental and far-teadiing than is ordi- 

" On iht pte^sIMLity of a Eimi^ftr formatiaa in CuUiLin wc ch, IV, n. £3. 

^ d. e^pednUy ZagnM 24. Kven the Akkm£bifi word kaspu ’ulvet* is saM 
to be cnnncttcd with tlie oaine of the ^Kaapi^* 

Ct IRAS 1925: 2^. The meaning would be ^the Kas mouatium.* 

« CL c^., C li ir r at InAeriianr* 1J. 22^ 3L 37, etc. The name 

ij, whkli is fauad in HSS V 73. 3, k a hypocotistk lor KuMi-Hiarbc, or Aome 
nimnar compound. As for the above-TnentioELed Aueujviu of XluI, he 
ukimatcly brouj^ht toomirt on a aefiea of very gta\'e cluugs, which aie recorded 
in a number of vrry intetesling and imusunl doomieuts. It is hoped that the» 
most niufflimiLiiig iccoirk will soon be puUIMLcii 
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narily implied by mere political aupremacy of limited duratiori; 
its effects are reflected also in the social institutions, and even 
in the phj^cal characteristics of the Assyrian people. 

Let us first examine the cuneiform sources with a view to 
ascertaining; the extent of the geographical distribution of the 
Hurrian elements. To take the oldest records first* the Sumer¬ 
ian name for the country in which the Hum were to be found, 
viz.* SUBIR, is found as early as the period of Lugal-anni- 
mundu* the pre-Sargonide ruler of the old city of Adab* hence^ 
in the first quarter of the third rnillennium. The inscription 
of Lugal-anni-muiidu has come down to us in a later copy from 
Isin, and the full import of this valuable document escapes us 
at present owing to its poor state of preservation. FortunatHy, 
however* in several passages of the inscription the following 
sequence of countries is attested: Elam^ Marhashi (the 
Sumerian writing for Barahshe)^ Gutium, Suhir* Amumi 
(— MAR.TG) and Sutium.*® This enumeration gives us a 
fair picture of Mesopotamia and the neighboring lands, as 
they were grouped into political units by the verj^ early Sumer¬ 
ians. 

The Akkadian form of SuMr was SuiaHu^ made on the 
analogy of land-names like fJamtUr The earliest datable 
occurrence of the fully spelled Akkadian rendering is probably 
to be seen in an inscription of Naram-Sin, where the Sumerian 
ideogram is glossed (in the genitive* since the word 

is governed by To be sure, the document in 

question is available only In a later copy (found at Ur), but we 
have no reason to suspect departures from the original text- 
The Xaram-Sin uiscription is also valuable for de tmin g the 
position of Subartu. From the tablet which gives us the 
Sumerian record of Lugal-anni-mundn w^e have learned 
that Suhir was placed between Gutiuni and Amurru* thus 

“ cl Poefaelj HGT 75, c^^icdaUy coL 4. 10, ami 27-2S. 

“ URI 274, coL 1 U- 
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covering a. large fiortioti of northern j^le^potantja. The 
Akkadian text begins with the following statement: ^“Narani- 
Sin^ king of Agade, governor? ... of tho land of Elam, aJJ 
of it, as far as Barahshe, and the land of Subartu as far as the 
cedar forest/'^ This passage indicates, then, that Subartu 
extended from Barahshe; on the north-eastern border of 
Elam, up to the Amanus (the cedar-motintain), m the land of 
Amurru.- The teitn is used here in an e%Tn broader sense than 
by the above-mentioned king of Adab, as Gutiumis not listed at 
all, being evidently included as part of Subartu. tn the period 
of the Dynasty of Agade Subaxtu must have signihed the 
whole of northern Mesopotamia. It is also obvious that the 
name had a purely geographical meaning; it could not have 
been used by Naram-Sin in an ethnic sense, since Subartu com¬ 
prised also the country of the Guriy as we have seen, and per¬ 
haps even part of the LuUu districts. How the name Subir 
originat{xl, we have not the means to determine at present. 
It may have been devised by the Sumerians, as was the case 
with NIM (Elam); or else, and perhaps more probably; it was 
derived from the name of some prominent northern dty or dis¬ 
trict.*^ But we need not take up space with such necessarily 
inconclusive speculations. 

It was,of course, inev-dtable that an ethnic designation should 
be abstracted from the name of so large a district as Subartu, 
which in kter astrological terminology became one of *^Lhe 
four quarters of the world/"** The people most peculiarly 

“ i-ir. 

** Cf. 4h., p. 7flote to eoL L 

^ Ilut diete wu actually a south MeficpolomiBui dty by Lbc niimr SsAbari 
was indicated in cb. U, u. 48. This need tvot necessaiity meim Llml the dty 
m quc^tHii tuts a center. All that we gatber Irotn thk cj^aniplc is 

thE fsict that lauiih pbee-names w^re knwn in MesopcUmiLa- It is 
tlucrdope, that a dtj' or a disuict in tbe north, kmown ns Suhir^ nr thr litc, 
thE cuUective designation to the Sumeriaos. 

" Cf., howivci, the remarks of Londfsbetger In Zsi XXXV 218-219. Fitun 
the point of view of the AssyriAna, Siibartu tepffiscnled not the nortJi, but the 
cast, d Dhorme, m IKS: 178. 
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associated with ilmt land must have been known from early 
times as the Subartu nation, which was distinct from such 
ethnic groups as the Luliu, the Gutians, or the Assyrians* 
Hammurabi appears to have employed the term Subartu in 
ihij^ more restricted $en3ep of a land occupied by a distinct 
type of population,^ As a matter of iact^ a special word was 
coined in course of time to signify that particular people; 
in Assyrian annals we find the “Shubarfl/^ who bear the same 
relation to Subartu as the Elamites (Elamil) do to their coun¬ 
try (Elamtu). But that restriction was not always observed; 
for even "Ashur'^ in the later sense [a country with a domi¬ 
nant Semitic clement) is Ldeatined at times with ^'Subartu/'*^ 

We have thus obtained from the records of Sumer and 
Akkad information to the ellea that from very early times 
northern Mesopotamia was known as Subartu; Assyrian 
source have contributed the ethnic designation Shabaxu. 
It now remains to collect and to compare the relevant data 
that may be found among the people of Subartu proper* and 
particularly in non-Mesopotamian purees, wherever possible. 
The inscription of Naram-Sin assigned to the land of Subartu 
a vaster territory than is given in cnneifomi records to any 

* Cf, espedfl% Laudsberger, i €. 23C E For a oi tVitTm oE 
■viem SEC Godd, Kirkuk 65 1 That Suhartt* waa noE used uduMV^ly for the 
district cast uf Tigris buplicd by the ^ar^^-Sni inSCtiptiKlHl, iTIik 3^4, 
On lie alirr himd, lilt materiiiJ cited by Landsberjfcf caiMUOt be ignored alt£k 
Ecthtr. PcEhiips iht difficulty caii be obviated if wt distiiigiilah deaily between 
tilt c riirtii" iJie g)!S)graph]ca3 si^nibcaLkma ei-f tin? tcnn_ OrlgiinUly tht wand 

h-ftd a purely geographic coiniotationT mtid tt appUtd, lE WEHjld aeem exdusvdy, 
to tJifi regtrm -ea^ of the Ttgiis, SubticqLbently tlic land esme to be occtipied 
by a distinct ethnic grvup, upon whom the name of the land was tmnsfermb 
Since the people in queatkm irerc itot cemEmed, howtvc^^ to Suharto proper^ but 
had important scttlcEocnts! in ibi*^ Quddle^tluplirates: area, as wcll^ the name 
Subof^u was ca;tEidcd to inrludr alAO the othw tEnitorijes oonip*ed by the group 
in quKtMm- I bdievt iMt thia esplaimtion decs justJCE En all the avoDabic 
data CD the strbjccL That the native ethnic designaiaon of the people UTKler 
disena^ioo was not connected with the name yjdnu'm will be presently demoft- 
at rated, 

*■ Cf- Ungniid^ CJ(f Asjyrtdosit VIS. 2D, 
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other single poHtical unit. It is reasoimbU^ tbefeforep to 
expect references to so large a country in records other than 
from the river-lands only; and if the territory in question was 
largely peopled by a distinct ethnic groupj, there should also be 
mdications of the existence of such a people in the extant 
inscriptions of the western neighbors of Subartn, ftiTnnfl-r to 
those that have been found m the east. It will be presently 
shown that these theoretical premises are c»rrectp and that 
the ethnic element under discussioa was well known in Syria^ 
and also in Anatolia^ 

Before proceeding any further, however, it is in place to in¬ 
dicate how the scattered members of this very large family can 
be recognised in their various surroundings. The necessary 
critciia have come from the land of Mitanni. As is well 
known, there existed in the middle-Euphrates area, at the time 
that is now familiar through the Amama Letters (about the 
middle of the second millennium) an independent and mflueu- 
tial political entityj known from the contemporary records as 
Mitanni. For a period of several centuries the kingdom of 
Mitanni was one of the four powers in the Near East, on par 
with Egypt, the Hittite empire, and Babylonia (Xashshu).^^ 
The Amama Letters include among others several long mes¬ 
sages from the rulers of Mitanni (who resided in their capital 
Washshuganni) to the pharaohs of Egypt. By a very fortu¬ 
nate coincidence, there has also been preserved a letter from 
one of the Mitannian kings, Tushratta, which wus for some 
unknown reason composed in the language of his country, 
instead of the usual xMckadian that had come to be the diplo¬ 
matic speech of the Near East. The letter in question is prob¬ 
ably the longest document of its kind preser^^ed m the cunei¬ 
form script (about 600 verses). Although its language was 
otherwise unknown^ it was possible to decipher the valuable 

^ Cf. BfUUwlj c3l XL 
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record with a fair degree of certdntyj owing to the numerous 
ideographic writings that were weU known from Sumerian^ 
and with constant reference to similar documents w'hidi have 
come down to us in Akkadian. In the deciphcnnent of this 
new language Jensen, Mcsserschmidtj and particularly Bork'® 
rendered very valuable serii'ice; the last mentioned scholar has 
aisfi advanced the theory^ not without a show of reason, that 
the language of Tushratta^s letter was a branch of the “Cau¬ 
casian" family. 

Now it is well known that the country of Mitanni was also 
called at times the land of Subari^* To be sure* this usage is 
not found in the records of the hlitannian kings themselves, 
hut only in the letters of the governor of Byblos, and once in a 
message from a north Sjrian official; but these occurrences are 
sufficient to establish the fact that {m^)Mifanfii was included 
in the more general designation Sitbutiu^ at least by the scribes 
who wrote in Akkadian. Moreover^ in Akkadian lerico- 
graphical notes some other words are assigned to Subaitu that 
clearly belong to the speech of Mitanni^*® on the other hand, 
the notes also indude good Akkadian terms,’* so that we must 

“ DU Mi:tinnhpfacht, in Jf IvlG XIV l/I (1909J. For iLirtiter HLeralure 
ef. Chiera, and SipeLsc^r, New FurCtDE: in the HiMloiy ol the; Aacieikt 
AASOK VI 76 a. The mrult? d Bart bttsi recently subjected to severe 
criticism on the psirt of Hr Skald^ '^Sur la lettre en bngnr Mitenni/" IRAS 1^6 
067-67fi, which k for the most part UnJUtiUhecL Cf. Fricdncli, /ne^jerniTaf rc^j 
Jahr&uiik XIT 321, s« also the reply of Burt m IRAS 192Sj 51^, 
nodt hnt; conUiljutEd to note a number of new vnlnohlc ohscrv^tloTis an 
Lhc subjccL But he certainly goca too far ia rhwuj^itiE the naine Ifi/unni 
into MitluftL The pnuence of the peculinT ^and in the Zagros and cetated 
laagua^ Is a weI3 kitowa CkL How^vier, this docs not necesarlly imply that 
the f^aound la Mtionni Imd the some quality^ From the letter of Sattshahatar 
{JA€^ 44. 264-275) we lenin tlmt thf older ionn of the name wa4^ 

there i^ here no trace of an unusual UentmenL of the dental lit question, 

*■ O. Knudtnon^ .4 morna 100. 21; 109. 40. In lO®. 17 occurs the suggestive 
writinjfE (ifsal}^iiHrEV which howes'er, is undoubtedly doe to an erme 

“ Cf. Landsbotg^, I. ff., ZZS. 

" So already Jenien, ZA \T 60, n. t. Cl. unw also Fraiii, MF 15. See 
further AASOR VI 79 and Bitabel, CercfekiWi 2S0 L 
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assume the same loose usage of Subartu m a linguistic sense 
that we have aiready shown as prevalent in geographical con¬ 
texts- At any rate, enough material is now avaflable to recog- 
nize "Mitannian*’ Ungmsiic dements outside of the middle- 
Euphrates area. Such elements have been found to the east of 
^Mitanni proper, namely in the lands of Urkish and Namar,^^ 
and especially in the area of Arraphaj which corresponds to the 
modem district of Kirkuk. We have at present several thou¬ 
sand records from Arrapha; they are written invariably in 
Akkadian, but the overvi helming majority of the personal 
names bdongs indisputably to the ^'^litaimian" or Subartu 
group 

The Eoghaz-koi a^chi^' 1 es lave also yielded their share of 
records which dearly belong to the same group. Happhy, 
the Anatolian material consists of coimected tests in th; hm- 
guage under discuasionj” and not merely of proper names and 
sundry^ phrases as is the case in ArmphaK Furthermore, the 
Hittite sources have also transmitted to us the name by which 
the language was known, as well as the ethnic designation for 
their eastern ndglibors who used that particular speech: the 
fomer is repeatedly derignated as Hur-IIli** while the people 
were called Uu^-lH (also and IIuf4td*^ all three forms 

■ cl Bah-od, mSA p. 170. 1. Material frofu aeightborin^ dlstncu hA& Ima 
coflected by Londiibergerj tc., 22V, Tbe author citea amon^ otlie/s, Uic 
Tijime Dup-kf-U-ir LoogdonH Drehem no. 47), but he indicates that thf 
thaimeler of tbe Dame is qncertain. Na?7 Papki- ifi one Eif the 
must cEwntnan clcmeDtfi id the personal names from “Kirkuk. On the othtr hood, 
ie-ir is doubtEul^ it IS found in the nam^ of the mythical mleia 
and Zii&a-Jifir. I ctuiBlder the iV of an error for nt, uid read the 

rmme DupMSm^ wM/ch is perfecLfy gwl Hurrian. CL Dup-ki-is-eM-fd^ 
nSS V. VI 4 The element Jf-i> of the other namea is evidently anUicnlir, 
hat I have no explanation for It. 

" Ct the flnrrian of the Gilgainesh EplCj pubhshed in JCEo \J dJ, 

and edited and annotated by tTngnad, ZA XXXTV 

« CL Farm, ZDMG LKXYl iS8, 1^5 £ 

“ Sec now the article of HrOiay, entiUed "ChLiiti,** Afckin Orimidlni (AOR) 

I (1V29) VI d- Rjozn^ makes a number of new puinto^ but be repcikls also some 
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being in the plural). The gentilic fom in the singukr wsis 
Hur4i^, the full spelling of which is Bu-u-utAu-u,^ thus 
settling definitely the problem of the st^ vowel; for gmeraJly 
the name is written with sgn IJARj BXTRs, hlTXR. and the read¬ 
ings Harri and even Muiri were adopted by several scholars, 
which resulted in the setting up of confusing ethnic theories. 
Now that the reading (without the Hittite endings) may 
be regarded as absolutely certain/® Jt is possible to trace with 
confidence the appearance of the same important dement in 
non-cuneiform sources. In passing it may be added that the 
tiur-ri land is abo mentioned in the Amama Letters; the 
Miiaiuii letter deals repeatedly with the {KUR)Hufru-h£^ 
or Burwu-/ic,^* the s u Jhx beion^ng this time to the group of 
which the name is descriptive. 

Palestinian and Egyptian sources must now^ be reviewed 
briefly in connection with the problem which we have been 
discussing. The Bible includes^ as. is well knowTi, among the 
oldest inhabitants of Palestine a people called the Tl&rites. 

of the cuodiisiaiis which wm jraxhed 1^ ChiM iDd A Nfv 

in 1526 , frilbujut knawiiiff, qf cemrac, ^ due earliei pablijQLtiori. 

“ Cf. the Hlltite teil piabtipiifd hy Sturtevaut in the rrawfactiiSKs fht 
AmiriOin Fkiloisrpffii .dJjeiris/JiMi LtTII £19273 cd. J, 2 (p, The impor- 
liQCfi of thli pa£saj^ is recognUed fay HmEn^, j. c. OZ 

Weidcier stEl the poiiLkiD. of WinckJer, itIid couuect-cd the- 

with the Aryans (Indo-Iiaiiuuu)^ cf. AfCf V 53, n J. The evwlefice is 
overwhelmingly n^inst this view, but nntil Weidner hits publldhed hk RTgu- 
TTVPntq ITT full, no cxiUosm can be attempted It k safe la however^ 

Umt Wridner will unt uttBiik tJie Unguistk ppsition of Hurmn, whkli h dtti- 
nitcly a rii*wi-Tndn--F.ii n-q-irti fi l*.Figui gig- 1 must jibsiMn Iwrc frntn citing the 
extensive liliertltuxt ou the fiubjKt. As for the Sayct would 

adi:}pt it siDd ctumect the fiame with ttat of the Amu^ra, mid it is surprising 
that Bork, too* is aow in fsvor of this rending. cL jrJt--lS 1523: 61. But the 
evidence in fsivor of Rufri b hjow snfFirirnLJy copious nod unmubiguous tu 
est^bikb the farm in questJam beyond reasaEiabk doabt. 

Far the literature cm tbc subjetL cf. Chlerft wi Spetser^ A iVett Fitctm- 
71^ n. 6, to which abollld be added HniaiO^f AOR f 92, 

“CL Emjdtxtm, Amtirna 157S. Btttn wid Ifi'lannr ai« mterchangeabl< 
accHsianaJly In HilLite d. Bllubel, C^^Arckie 250. 
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The Egj-ptian records of the Middle-Dytmstk period introduce 
the term; Hirw (hur) which ultimately Bupplauts Rgienu as a 
geoenil de^gnation for Syria and Palestine.^® The Biblical 
and Egyptian names are now generally connected by scholars. 
The present question is to determine the further rdations of 
these HoriteSj who must have represented an important ele¬ 
ment, judging from the Eg>^tian usage. The connection with 
the above-mentioned Hurri suggests itself immediatelyp and 
the Septuagint transcription of the Biblical as XoppaEat 
(note the double consonant) is a further corroborative argu¬ 
ment. Moreover^ the Septuagint version leads also to the 
assumption that the Horites were originally more prominent in 
the Old Testament than is apparent from the present Hebrew 
te3rt. For in two very signiheant instances, in connection with 
the Gibeonites^* and in the story of Shechem,^ the Grech ver¬ 
sion has XoppcTor in place of the Hebrevr 'in. The latter 
case is particularly interesting in view of the fact that Shechem 
has been* from the earliest Biblical times up to the present day* 
the seat of anti-gD%Tmment propaganda. The Septuagint 
indication that the city was inhabited originally by a non- 
Semitic population throws a good deal of light upon the subn 
ject. The confusion betw'cen '"in and 'TH is easily ex¬ 
plained by the graphic similarity of the two words. The 
Hebrew text itself shows at least one clear instance of such a 
change. In Gen, 36.2 the word nn occurs in place of '"in, 
but the latter reading is femnd in v. 20 of that chapter* al¬ 
though both verses deal with the same family. It appears* 
then, that the Horites were originally more wide-spread than 
the present text indicates. It is nbt improbable that popular 

See MuUerp Aden Mfid 137^ 14S ff,; OLZ 1906: ICW f. 

^ Jos, 9. 7; In Jos. ll. 19 the Sqjtnflgliit onuU the reference to the HlwwitEs. 

* OvL M. 2. Cf. E. ^flyw^ ^ S^ifsUUtt and ihr NiKkbursidmm^ ^^'06) 

S36, Profesiora MontEonurry utijI Hnscbajider were good enough to call 
my aEtentLon ta the pnssa^ 
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etymology had something to do with restricting that pjeople 
to the district of Edom. The word nn was £fom early times 
interpreted as "ave^wdlei:'; the presence of troglodytes in 
the mountains of Kdom could be accounted for withoiit chfE- 
ciilt 3 ''p but their appearance in central Palestine might not 
have been e<[unlly obvious^ It is wdl known that modem 
scholars have often accepted this etymology in fact+ Hrozny 
has recently extended the same interpretation to Uie Mesopo¬ 
tamian Huffi as well, deriving the word from Akkadian 
hurru.*^ Personally! I consider it very doubtiul that the name 
liflj; anything to do with Semitic roots. Since the name 
Ilurri is so well attes-ted in Hittite sources^ it appears to me 
much more likely that we have here the native term used hy 
theHurrians themselves. 

The assumption of a large Hunian settlement in Palestine 
does not rest merely on speculations, but is now established by 
the evidence of the proper names found in the tablets from Tell 
Ta'nnnek, in the Valley of Jezred. The material has been 
recently studied by Gustavs, with the interesting result that 
the Hurrian names have been shown to form the second largest 
group in the extant records, exceeded only by the Canaanite 
elements.*^ To be surej this applies only to a limited section 
of Palestine at the middle of the secjand millcnniimi. On the 
other hand! it vidll be remembered that the VaUey of jezted 
is not mentioned in the Old Testament as a Horite center; the 
presumption! therefore, is that a similnr rado would obtain 
for the same period in other Palestinian districts as welL 

» For Uteratmt e£ CfsenJus, BuH, oX The tme rnllclsm k: 

"TMit den' m esfiichi^" cf. XXXV 131^ n- 1- 

« Cl. AOK I Da the possoblc coan^ctioiu belweca tbe rajne Bum 
the dcsiRiLtitiiMia for see ffi. 1 do not coijsiiJer thee qmni- 

tmiona Bb&olottly oonviitcing, thnuEb & certoin decree of probaMb^ cammit be 

denied th e ni - ^ 

« a. GustilVSf Dk Fa^JotteniKimin in rfen Titnt^fdn von TAI Ta anptiw 

(Lcifmg, 19'28j. 
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That the Harites were more DumcroiiB in Palestine before the 
Canaanite iiivaaon is a very probabiy hjrpothesb, though 
we cannot prove it at present. The ajchaeofogical material 
that may be adduced in pardai support of such an assumption 
will be discussed below. It may be added that a thomngh 
study of the non-Semitic place-names in Palestine is at present 
an urgent desidemtutn. Much has been made of the name 
Jordan^ by connecting it with various European, and especially 
Cretan, elements but in matters of this kind cumulative 
ci.'idence only may justify further conclusions for etlmic pur¬ 
poses. 

There is still another source of [niomiation concemmg the 
extent of the early Hurrian settlements iti Palestine. It has 
been demonstrated in several recent studies that the Biblical 
references to the Hittites apply, in reality, to the Hurrians,^^ 
After the conquest of the ^litanni kingdom by the Hittites, the 
latter remained for some time the principal polidcai power 
in northern Syria, thus lending their name to numerous linguis¬ 
tic and cultural elements that had been formerly known as 
Hurrian. In this way the Israelites came to consider as 
Hiltite much that they knew to be non-Semitic. To the 
Assyrians the enthie west w'as ^TTittite/" so that even the 
inhabitants of the Philistine dty of Asdod are called '^thc 
faithless Hatti,^'” For ^milar reasons it has been suggested 
that the hitherto undeciphered ^^HLttile” hieroglyphs are with 
more probability Hurrian.** At all eveutSj the Palestinian 
"^Hittites" of the time of Abraham were at best proto-Hittites 

** Sec E. M^cr* I. 2 (4tii csL) 476 and E. Hacnme], "“Der Kame mud slifi 

Ijqjcnde dca Jordan in altkanilflJifiisdjcr Zeit/* JSOR TO (1927) iL 

Cl Unfpmdt 1. 7, Chiera and Speber, A jV™ Fnii&r 7S, il IS, 

and Gtr^tnva, 14 £L 

See Chun-Spel»r L £. Tber? U hq uctllss whatever for 
fuaing ^ Mitanni^' with HitUte in » rocent a wort as CliZ L XL Far practi¬ 
cally ^svery '^Hittitc^^ io tlmt cdiaptEr we must lubdtLtute ^^Mitannf.” 

*■ Cf, Upsaad, L c*p Si It 
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(i,c. die Hattie group); it is, of course, quite possible that 
Hattie and Hmrian Bettlements were to be found side by 
side In the Palestine of the tMrd millennium, just as they 
must he assumed for eastern Anatolia {and perhaps the 
northernmost sections of Syria) a number of centuries later- 
Having sketched briefly the unusually large expanse of Hur- 
rian linguistic and ethnic elements, we will now take up the 
question of the name by which the entire group may best be 
known. I have been using the term "Hurrian" in the preced¬ 
ing pages, although it was previously shown that the cuneiform 
records from ilesopotaiaia operate with the names Subir, 
Subartu, and Shubaru. In fact, tUl Ungnad revived tbe 
"Subareans," who had been originally introduced by Jensen, 
''Mitanni" and its derivatives were the commonly accepted 
labels for the entire family. It is dear, however, that hlitanni 
ia a pnrely political name, brought doubtless by the Indie” 
ruling to whom the organmation of the Mitannian 

kingdom was due in all probability; the name Mitiinni goes 
back to an older ^Faiimi, as I have recently shown, and the 
word is most likely Indo-European in origin .** The geograph¬ 
ical name for tbe area covered by the kingdom of Mitanni was 
Ilaniga^at or ffaligaibat, which is employed, among others, 
in the Kirkuk tablets. But names of districts could not be 
used verv well to comprise e thnic groups such as tbe Hurrians. 
Now the same objection applies largely to tbe name Subartu 
and its derivatives, -■^s we have seen, Subartu was originally 
a geographical name, from which ethnic and linguistic dfjsigna- 

/h OiS 49.0.: ct also Hrosaiy 4051IDJ ff. The new Indo-Eumpeiin 
nitm « which the Vclter of Siraslishiini his added to ihi growing list ait Par- 
satator, wii Saiawatti. 1 do not know what to do wilh the iormer ju regards 
etymology, but Uie latter itipean t* coQtain the demeat lalyo ‘true’ and p«si- 
hly eAdin ‘speaking.' At ell events, ttw final elemeDt catmot be disassodated 
ftom tic siUDe componicnt in the name ol a Syrian prinee o( tie 

Amfljna periud, cf. KnudiloEi, 4 SHtrna, 1569. The above etymology was sug¬ 
gested with dua caution by my toliaisiit Pmfsaor W. N. Biowu- 
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tions were later abstracted. Not infrequentJy Subartu was 
tj5€<J in £Ln inexact way. TMs is true not only of geographic 
contexts, but also of tbc lesicogiapbiiia] passages in which a 
given word is explained as Subarean’^; for it is well known 
that among the latlei: there are some perfectly good Akka dian 
words with obvious Semitic etjTnoIogiea.®^ The name ^'Subar- 
can” is thus liable to introduce considerable confusion. On 
the other hand ^Tlurrian” is well attested in its geograpbicalj 
ethnic, and linguistic applications; it w'as evidently the native 
term; Us use is far more precise than that of “Subarean.'" 
Ungnad himself has admitted that “Hurrian” is in some in¬ 
stances the preferable name (^'genaner wohl Hurriter/').*^ 
Since the Hurrian fragments from Bogbaadcoi are admittedly 
all but identical in language with the letter of Tushratta^ it 
would be awkward to rail the former by their local namej whUe 
applying **Subarean*’ to the latter And to speak of ^‘Subar- 
cans" in Palestine, despite the Bibhcal and the Egyptian 
evidence, is cotainly placing the entire subject altogether out 
of focus. 1 would not deny that in Mesopotamia “Subartu'' 
managed to get citizen rights; at the same time, howe\''er, the 
overwhelming e%ndence of the remaining centers is aJL In favor 
of the name ^^Hurri.^^ This term b now employed by a con- 
siderafale number of scholars, aod it is perhaps not unreason¬ 
able to hope that before long there may be complete tmanimity 
on this not ummportant problem of teraiinology- 

We may now pass on to a rapid review of the more charac¬ 
teristic philological demen ts that enable us to single our Hur^ 
rian material from among other contexts. 1 have indicated 
previously that Bork has succeeded in establishing numerous 
points of similar ity between Hurrian and some Caucasian 
languages “ Important is the fact that Hurrian observes t-he 

^ CL Kidiarfrine» J . 8, n. 1. 

^ CL hii Miiamdrprccht 68 fi- 
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sam^ distinction betB^cen animate and snaniniate gtonps that 
is noticeable in Elamite, and is, among others, chaiacteiistic 
of “Caucasian” languages. Hurrian and Elamite share also 
notable peculiarities of phonology^ and to a lesser degree of 
morphology; the etymological equipment of both languages 
is in several significant details also identical,^ At the same 
time there are marked differences between the two forms of 
speech. We must remember, however^ that almost all the 
Huiriau material that is available at present belongs to the 
second miUennium. At that time Elamite and Hurrian were 
opposed to one another geographically as eastern and western 
linguistic families. The period in which the two may be as^ 
Slimed to have been united cannot be placed less than two 
thousand years earlier. During so long a time many indi¬ 
vidual developments could have taken place, vrhich we are 
not m a posirion to trace at present because of the scantiness 
of the extant sources. Different influences from without 
would also have to be taken into consideration- In short, 
there is nothing in the material that is available for a oampar- 
ative study of Hurrian and Elamite, which would be mooosist- 
ent with the assumption that the two language^ developed 
fjom a common source. The alternative assumption of a 
close pro-ethnic relationship, if not actual identity, of the 
eastern and western gKmpa under discussion b very probable; 
it receives additional support from the independent evidence 
of archaeology^ while historical and geographical considera¬ 
tions yield their share to the impo^g body of cumulative 
evidence. On the other band, the much too fragmentary 
character of the relevant philological data precludes for the 
present any possibility of a definite and unassailable identiii- 
cation on linguistic grounds. We cannot, for instance, com- 

“ /ft, 7S ff. For ptomoainiiL correspondencei d. Bork, JRAS S3. 
WhEibcr tilt Hurriiiii subjectL-sutluL -J fin reality hf) -tuircsfXiirHk to thfi Elimlte 
-r (thrxjLi^ rliiitiifiam In tht latter) atill requires furticT study to determine; 
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pare in this case such significant parts of speech as the numer¬ 
als, for the simple reason that these are not spelled out in the 
cuneiform script. Equally decisive would be the evidence 
of pronouns, which belong, as is well known, to those compo¬ 
nents of a linguistic group that resist change most stubbornly. 
But here, too, the available material is mcomplete; it may be 
added that Htlsing and Bork have succeeded, nevertheless, in 
estabhshing the identity of several pronominai elements of 
Hunian and of Elamite,** Ail in ail, we must be satisCed with 
sundry indications that are strongly in favor of an ultimate 
identity between Hurrian on the one band, and Elamite with 
its relations, on the other. A more definite position on thii; 
subject would, to my thinking, be entirely premature. 

Hurrian has been so far compared with Elamite rather than 
with the other eastern languages, such as LuBu, Kassite, and 
Gutian, because we have no continuous teirtsof the three last- 
named dialects; also because Elamite may be provi^onally 
regarded as representative of the entire eastern group. In 
the case of Hurrian, we have not only the lengthy "Mitann- 
ian” letter of 'Tushratta, as well as the Hurrian fragments fri^m 
Boghazkoi, but also a very large number of proper names, 
which may now he counted in thousands. In the study of 
the Hurrian onomastic material, Bork, Ungnad, P. Scheil, 
Landsberger, Gadd, Contenau, and especially Gustavs,** 
have all rendered valuable service. The material which the 
present writer has collected would require a well-sized volume 
for a full treatment. For the present, it will be again neces- 

“Cf. (. 

“ An cnhanstive bibtiogniphy wduM carry us loo far aHeltL Cf. Conteoau, 

labldla dt Kertoitkitics wifines dt In citilitaliott imyritiine (irplnted from 
BalryleTHaia IX, Paris, 1926) 13-14, arid Gustavs, Jty \1II 219-226, to which 
ehcuJd be added the sanie author's P«T;#ffinn«inn» in dtn Tnnlafiljt wn THi 

nnnth. .A prallmiiury tt^ort on tbf rnjiterisi Iront Qt&lua, which contaijis 
Hurriac muDcs, is (ftven by Virollcaud, in "Lea tab](F»«s ctimSiToniKs da Misb. 
liff'^ISatna," Jyrw IX (1929) 90-W. 
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sary to restrict the discussioTi to such details as may prove im¬ 
portant for comparative purposes. 

As regards phonologyj to begin with, we notice in Hurrian 
the same loose treatment in rendering voiced and voiceless 
stops that has been previously noticed in the eastern group, 
and which b also chamcteristic of the languages of the ITittite 
area. The real reason for this apparent lailure to dblinguish 
between the two classes of stops cannot be determined as yet. 
Perhaps the sonnds in question were in thb entire group of a 
type which is intermediate between voiced and voiceless; or 
else, such distinctions as may have actually existed could not 
be adequately exjwesised in the cundfoim writing. 

Another phonetic peculiarity of Hurrian, wrhich is ako 
shared by the eastern group, is illustrated by the interchange of 
r and L Thus amurri beoames am^di, as m SaramulP^ and 
Kiitamuti;^* Gi-et-^u interchanges with Ci-ir-Su^ *^ the feminine 
name rFWwsa is also written Wuruia 
Of the dements used in the formation of personal names we 
may distinguish broadly between nominal (including adjec¬ 
tival) and verbal fomatives. Of the former, the most com¬ 
mon are r and usually with an overhanging voweL Thus 
{a)rt indicates primarily that the person in question hails from 
a given place; e.g. Arrapha-rif Nawar-ari, Bana-rif^ 

meaning ‘ the man from Nineveh, Arrapha,' and the like. The 
local connotation, however, is not always evident: cf- r.^., 
Wirra-ri,^- Tura ri, Giluma-rit Qati-ri; we may also note 
here such namE^s as QoFi-rUj Seqii~ru[m), and many others 

" Unpubli^d text, M 325^ 4. 

w//55V7^,S4,aiidiA,42. 
l6,S;4i. 1, 

** Ct the list of proper njutiea In Gadd, 71 ff. 

« Gaiid, /. IT. p. {na 359} leada PNr^arri, whidi is wrong, becauK in the 
Kiftaik tehTcts PI always the value qf w plus voweL ConLenau, l.Crj p.l 13j 
dtes tiic nHinc Wi-»V-ra-dA. 
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wtich end in a syllable containing the r-soiind. The latter 
loses its overhanging vowel when the whole word fonns the 
first element of a composite name; e.g., Tura-r-TeSup, as 
compared with Tura-n.*^ 

It will be remembered that the r-termination is partictilarlj’^ 
well represented in the eastern group of the languages and dia¬ 
lects under discussion, where it is also found in place-names. 
In the latter application it also occurs in the Hurriati area; cf, 
e.g,, the name of the city Undoubtedly the 

ending in question wsis spedafi^d in the difierent groups for 
various purposes, but this is not the place to trace the finer 
distinctions in usage. 

As regards the ending -/j, we have had occaaon to note its 
application in place-names. It is no less common In personal 
names, Without the overhanging vowd, we find this element 
in GuTpasa-h, HUpiJa-kp* Tarwaza-ft*^ and many others; with 
the vowel it occurs in such names as Nulasa-M, 
and with an additional formative ita in Ewi-hi-na*'^ and the 
like. Since -h is a very common adjectival sufTix in Hurdan, it 

« CL the list of Cadd, nos. 

*•* Written also CLrSKIN.TUR j Godil 5J. 14. A place, proljsbly a gale, is 
called Ma-ftt-ri-nuw in BSS V 17. 3(1. From tive tablet of Arisen (Barton, 
RISA iTO) wt get the uiue of the eoantiy of jVouw fcf. also LnodsberBcr, ZA 
XXXV 229), later A'dJwj, sec Orfrw(il/«it 36-3S, p. 132. In this COtmcction 
attention shuidd also be called m Cappadocian piaee-iiMiea lUte ShaladitwiT; 
and lastly, also names like Bai-mir, ch. IV. 

“Cf./dQS47.5S,va.5^i. 

* Gadd, t c. (59, 2, ITie hoidb b wrirtea T'dr-iiNi-a-iiit, but the a is probably 
a misLake for ici. 

■* Cf. the list of Gadd, A e. 

” Ib. 1. 2S. Cf. also the Cappadocian names Aramsthimt and ^raitnarAren, 
died by LandshetBCT, f. r. 221. This is anotber instance of canncctions between 
Huiiiiin and Cappadocian elements (cf. also the name AfhC*Jiu, see above, ch. 
IV, n. 77). The sanu: ending appears in the placc-Fiame AjUr^Zuhna [norths 
west of Arrapho), and » the word himoAktiM, Cfdeni, rnrtr JS6. A. 

Without the element-i, the ending -fw is found in piace-naniBa llte 
BSS V 69. tk. 
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is natural to find it in a number of Human words such as 
pai^hu {adjective modifying ^field% s€hal-ki (descriptive of 
'road^)j fnikuh-he (in ootmection with ^gate')p etc.; with a fur¬ 
ther formative - 7 ia we may dte the word kurza-Ifh^-na. To 
turn for a moment to landmames, -hi is found not only in such 
Mesopotamian districts as Jvir-Aip and Kummu-ki^ but also 
in the very significant desigtiation Kina-hhi ^Canaan/ Now 
that we have seen how important the Hurrian element was in 
Palestine, the probability that the native name of the country 
is also of Hurrian origin need not be considered as surprisiog. 
It was also indicated above that the ending -ki/he appears in 
ethnic terms like Hitrru-fie, KuSlu-hdi, and very likely also in 

The sibilants are piominently represented as formativcs in 
Hurrian proper names. The interesting element -i^-% which 
recalls the common Anatolian -dss-^ appears in Ars^iss-aj^^ 
while Baniki£-{£)^if and Kinnu-(i)sz~i have lost 
their i alter a back-vowd. The same is probably true of 
unless the name be derived from the place-name 
Nazi, E qually common are combination s wi th (donhtless 

pronounced -JJ-); cf. etc. Simple 

is found in feminine names such as Kipaieqa-^-e, 

* and the hke,'^ The same termination has already bi>cn ob¬ 
served in place-namcSj notably in w^hich we 

“ See above, di. IV, In tbe Kirkuk tshhts kifmkUi h aafid as an adjeetivt 
(wirbuut determinative for eannliy) to det»tc a EpedaJ type of wool impdrted 
imm the wcfit ( iiTip ii Kltflli^il test H3_13), here the worti is (employed as a Uade- 
niLme. Induientidly, I'hk Je probably the oldest mention oi Camiian” !□ 
bieraiiite. 

*» HSS V 23. 1, and Again it is Lmpoaaible to disctuinecl thia per- 

SD^aJ name from plaEc^mmiES iTbr (AEburaasirpal, Amuds 2, 73), and 

(RSS V 54.12). 

^ The n- pTn -F of ting of Qa^ne kiKnvn Oiiftn the Amarna letterSp cf- Kundi- 

lon, rftwwrPM, nos. 52-5S. Ct also the Eunne of ibe city JiKA^iaaip ih, 53.36. 

^ For the nbovt ntim ^ef. the Itst of Gadd, and HSS 11.1.. 

^JA0S4&. 272 . 
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have compared with the fUandtic B/Parah^it/si., Obviously 
we have in the latter instances the suffix -S with the overhafig- 
ing vowel i/t. Whether the same analysis also applies to 
the feminine names in -fc, it b probably too early to determine. 
The -ie of the masculine names, on the other hand, is clearly 
ati abbreviation for the very frequent element Senni ‘brother.' 

In composite names wc meet frequently with the verbal 
formative -ib (-^0. which is said to signify the desiderative 
mood;” e g., Tckt-p-Hlh^ HaM-p-TeSup,'* Elhi-p-iam, and 
many others. As a nominal element we find the iabial in 
Kulahu-pi, TaTitqalam-pi,'’*^ etc. 

In surveying the suffixes and formatives which are best 
represented in Hurrian, we have thus found in this group the 
same prevalence of liquid, labial, and sibilant elements that 
has previously been noticed in the eastern group. It goes 
without saying that the correspondence may be due m a num¬ 
ber of instances to coincidence and nothing else. Certainly, 
it is not advisable to adduce these facts as decisive proofs of 
ethnic relationships. On the other hand, the regular recur¬ 
rence of very much the same eJementsin all the dialects hitherto 
discussed, ju.<itifies at least the tentative assumption that 
some of those similajities may be due to an ultimately identical 
source. The most notable difference in this respect is perhaps 
the -ft of Hurrian, which appears to have taken the place of tbe 
Jt- 5 uffix in the hlamitic group. Off band, one might be tempted 
to assume a phonetic relation between, the two formatives, 
especially since k and h do actually interchange in the highland 
zone in a few significant instances, as e.g., in Tarhu over 


^ Bart, 54_ 

nss\ 153 . The Dtlicr BJUnes an; td be foUTLilljl ihe liatof Gadrl, td wluch 
1 have rcfcrrtil fo frequently becau&c it is cQsi3y accfisaibJje. 

Tliia raadina is pn^enble to fiadd's {Kirkuk 45. 19^ text! 

in view ut the frequoFit valye tarn for UD in Lbe Ntm teiEa; cf- iilso tlie Dame 
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TarkuJ^ However, such n connection is very doubt¬ 
ful, and it is far more sound to suspend judgment in so impor- 
tant a case. 

The use of one other suffis should be briefly indicated in this 
cormection. By the side of -hi Human employs also the 
ending Ai, mostly in substantives denoting inanimate things. 
Thus from the verb ar ‘to give’ we get a noun ar-ti 'gift/ Thk 
-if is doubtless related to the same dement m the ELamitic 
group, which is also used in the formation of land and city- 
names. From LiUlu-bi is formed the name LuUu-ba-ti» 
which means the ‘country of the Luau-hV Similarly we have 
names like Kiiamba-k,^' Sangibu-tu/ti;^<^ and the old name 
of the LuUu capital, AruA-di," (and perhaps even Aga-de?) 
contains, no doubt, the same characteristic suffix, without the 
plural element &.*“ PhilologjcaJly related to this onomastic 

T* Fot - With Tarhu in the tuneifonlll liteniljue cf. day, Pvnmiit 

Same! rtf Cuiik Fcritd, p. 137, TarkM oUhs not occur m the Nippur talJi, 
Itofrevcr, as is atill occaswniiDy iXs-txd. I'bc tmrnz which Clay miaoMl m 
TuT-tu-a^u WII6 Liter comcted by him into SdJ'Pm-fl-fiiijr 205. But the 
nnme r*r;« occurs in cumpsunds, i>- m Cf. aJw Bork. ifftou* 80. 

» a, Ind J/yrt, ifMfrJjc n 477.14. 

Cl Thui^u-D^iagiiiTSfl^'eo^ Ibie 4J-. 

^ Piissm, cf- Iiitmd- Vlll n. 4. 

Ashiutvfiiairpal, 2. 7T- . . 

“To He «xnr da® beJongS prc4»bb the uam^ of the «« city ui 
liiWi, whose hihial uppeiK tn be purl of the stem- As for 
Gmid. JCir*.rt ffl. 3. the function of the fitral ^yh^ble rs » aW but^^e 
of -ba- is. difficult to detcmilns. Cf. further the uMne d the city 
V 57 On Ibc oiber band, wc cumotinduik in this grenp (a; Au-pw-iw-tfi, 
Cadd, Kirkuk m., 544, because the find A' « » =t«r for it; tie lesl,^. 

4. 3f.. should read; ejfdf/ fud {d)Ku-rr>-na W-em 

ui other pbce-imfliw in l*/fe i* luts* But wc cannot mdude m th i, claw Cu 
and »s Basing wudd have it {Zagrds 22); lor the f W Cab *= =v.dertUy 

purl df the stem, as is made pmbible by the etmnple of 

rf. di. IV O. 7J; Suit designates Stnutk noimuis, which fuIm it out^from the 
pTKiint dkmisBiiiiEL v^lthnyt tiic 0V«ihrinEing vcii^ 

«f, the man of Subartu," d. Fmni, ,I/F' 43, n. 7,and the ahuv^mrotin^ 
name fur ne-ol. Cf,also {m^)Tu-m na-df, Knudmio, .Ijnurml W. 43, a name 
which «cum in the Qaina texts in cuenection with other Hurnaa desienatiuna. 
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group is probably the lantl-iianie Hunisalbat, used, as we have 
seen, in connection with the district in which centered the 
kingdom of iHtannL If this supposition ja correct, the name 
signified originally ‘the laud of the Hani-galla-bi;* it is indeed 
very ^gniheant that the name Ihiiti is occasionally substituted 
for the fuller termHanigalbat,*’ thus proving quite conclusively 
that the other elements (giil(la)-b-t) were merely quaJifyuig 
formatives,*^ The absence of the overhanging vowel after the 
final t does not constitute an obstacle to this view. For as 
early as the Dynasty of Agade we find a king of Drkiah and 
Namar, who heais the good Hurrian name here 

the well-known component Icntti (cf. Puhi-Ieiwi, Aki-p-ta- 
Senni, etc.) occurs without the final vowel* The same treat¬ 
ment may be observed in the name of the father of Arisen 
Sada-r-mat (Sd-dar-ma-ai ); the last part of the compound is 
meti, as in Nuxtan Enna^timli, hut the overhanging vowel is 
again misang. It appears, then, that the presence of the 
final i was, in many instances, either due to dialectal peculiari¬ 
ties, or else it marked a later development.** 

“ Q, CItiera-Speisefj A Foxier Tfl'i il IJ. 

“Cf. ttffi TuunnA and Orttntaliu 

p. 95. Worth notifif is iilsD ihc mupe of the city ffSS V 29. 9-^ 41, 

7, ctiCr 

“ Eartcro, RISA 1?0. 

“ Landsbergeri ZA XXXV' 230^ n, rites severe Tinm^^ eiidkig 

id -Hi, from the disukts ol Hfljrslu, Humuttip and Rimaih. Wc seed thai 
tht districts in question lay id the AirnpiEiJk r^on (cf. Poebel, ZA XXXIX US 
f.]l+ It may be noted that HumurAi shews the sulfiJE Ai which we have just 
been discussijig, Land^i^r further the posMbllitT of connectitiE 

the dames in question with Hmugmlbatt which is precisdy the conrinsion ol the 
present writer. 

Before Jeaving the subject of place-nomtE from the region of Arraphxij. I wish 
to citi AttcnLidii td the fact that the ocmmim mum (ai)Tvr-ia {the simUsuity 
to rurCujjAii, one of the "Peoplea of the Sea/" b strikldg hut meaningless for 
the presentj is idw found in the writmjf c£. Chiem, Inkritamt 

ierir 44 4 fother Bnidxw ocoir in text* that arc still unpiibUsfaEd}. I'htis we 
hnd the ElamitE-LEilid-Gntiaii ending -^n represented uiHkimazi as well; it is 
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Iq mncludiDg tJiis part ol the discussion, it may be useful 
to dte a few other Human words (not merely suffiAes), which 
appear most frequently in name-coropounds.® Of the ver¬ 
bal elements that may be employed for such pulses the 
most ccmmon ate: AoJ, oi, tir,* eidi or elht',*’ /«/»', itAi, and 
gHi and grf." Among the nouns often used in lie 
formation of mmposite names may be noted: ("xvi or 


very iikrly ih^t other Huirinn pkcfr Kunrt m ^ (not -«a. jihnJi a a 

renitirt/Jowdvc suffix) BO back sUnibily to an older It wiH be rtcuffiad 
that Awa» becoffl« upon additim of lie subject dfitarmmative ■* 

(cf. ih- n n. 54). ^ , 

“ A discuHioc of Kirkuk immes is ^vea alas in Contaum, ruWrifM * 
Ktrimik IW Contenttu's study appeared before tic bulk o( tic Kirkuk 
maleriil that is noir uvuikWr bad been publkied, which WMOO^ for tie 
inaccuracies in lie list if the praper munea. Why Contmau ahoiild have read 
B(pr 134) for tlie more otovions imd cijitaiiily correct aw-E^a, 1 da not 
know; the coHsparisDo with lie Iraniim (7) 'god' (tin qaeition mark is 
Cbntemin's) may have iuduced the far-lelched readins- 

■ This ckiuent is particularly conunon, both in persoiml and in place-nninca. 
Cl feE jlr-uJyi (a mound near Araiidi bears tie vny eiaraclrrialic 

name ef. Speisor, ^45t)S VTH, map) Ur/AriUum. Ur/Ar-Zaki^, 

and many Others; ZuAiniJ in the kst^samed despiatwrl repnaenls probably ^ 
name of a tlv«. The W £^r-^l» is particukriy rich in pkce-naiuc begin- 
ning with ar. which k quite naW in virw of the fact that Haidian (lie Ian- 
ousEc of Urartu) was very cfosdy rekted lo Huirian. 

*' Cf. e,g., £Wi-reJii^. BSS V 48. 17 and FMa-p-lAk, li. 14 . 13. In s di5cr. 
ent ablaut grade we find tie same elauient in Md-Ttiup, 

"E. g., Tfki /hiiila as mtupared with Itin-p-km, Cadd. 25. IB 

{txaniliteratiou only ), arid UiU-^, ffSSV^ 5 (verbal desideralive 

element) is assimilated before b aa in /lAi-n-A'aiwir, tjaild, 

“ GtJf-^Surrf, Gadd, C.C, 29. 6. and Gd-TcJap RSS V 77. 1, with tie sawe 

ablaut gradation 99 in ekli/fieJ. . _ , , -l 

"/nri'i tneans ‘ting’ in tic “Mitannion" letter of Tu^tta; cf. e.g., \b., 
coL 1, 84-85: 

Egypt- (tie tninshlemUon is that of Bort. P- 

KJtkuk tablets tie corresponding word is ima as fn /res-Jafri, \ 

Thia canflectiun was rccoffmMfl by Gadd, cL Kirkuk p- # . * _ 

transposition of Mnorous sounds has already b«n noted in dti/dh, Jf * 
common Kcnnence in the pronuncuilton of phtec-uamus by ^e tm^era Kurds; 
thus Erbil (Urbilum) becomes {fl)aW8r, Cnf-owinx 13 changed in ffaroKd, ete.. 
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the theophonc elements and many others. 

This list could be enlarged \nery considerably. The meaning 
of many compounds is now underslt^d quite and we 

have as a result a fairly adequate conceptiuo of the principles 
which the Hurrians followed In the foimation of their persoual 
names. 

As regards place names, the nominative suffix -aS^ and the 
genitive/locative ending have been already discussed. 
To this may now be added the plural termination e-fifl (al¬ 
ready noted in place-tiames) and a singular suffix -I (see below)* 

Cf. Speuerp L C n. 7. llie clcnumt iieri fe Sllso found in tbe Hurrian werrd 
CWe™, Inkairitaftff fcifj 10, whkii correspcmdfi In Akkadiftn £lku 
(so alrwiy Kjcssdiakjetj 15), In fact, I Uiinlt that liit Hummi ward ena¬ 
bles U 9 to dctcrmmje the pnciac mcaniug of tfjtu in tbe Kirkuk tah^tLs- K,a- 
schaker, the tnmslatiDti 'Lehenalastp' or feudal but this 

tnuslutloii btiig mrently been ckniblcd by A. Schott, OLZ 1929: &5-lr-5, irho 
ww\d trmnalate the word by ^Dicnstbarkeiten ii^gcndwclohcr Art* Sime i™ 
means 'king/ zuid the ending -JHA has been estabUsbed an the suffix of the 
pa^idvE participle (cf. IkiriSj ej:. 66} irwiSh/ilkn can mean cathing ebe than 
'dii£ to the king,* or the bke^ benoe ^cuiM lAskfi.* 

** Also fotmd in the nanic of the EJnmite king //wrfen-O'Wit. The word veiics 
with iarrj, and the rf^wtnmg of both U evidently 'lorcL^ Hurba-tilla would thus 
mesn rEEuxbdk (Kafislte Hafbe} is lord * 

** Far pdssiblr connections of the goddess with Greek, names c£ 

Burrows, JXAS 1925; 277 fl., and ^tschmer, Obtta XV (1925) 761 

^ A Ust of Hurriim words gaducred fnJtn the recently pohiished maLeiiid Is 
given by Koscimkert o.c. 14 f. ITiC folhawing two stalrmmts of Koschak^ 
(i5) rpqirifc coirectimt: kdsliJWu cErtsinly means 'oSaal/ and not an ob¬ 
ject; the dctcnnmalive IS found frequently not ooly in Xuziau (d 

JAOS 49, 272, lu 8, published after the appearance of Xoschaker's alCD^thcr 
adtnirabk work), but already in the Amnma CabktSp d Enndtffm, Amaran 30, 
lO^ 67. 15, In fiactj there arc Diuncrous other compomids with -aAfri, oE 
desiguatini; sotnc office^ tt vewy likdy that the deiucul gMi/dki disouased 
above is cognate wiih the tonner rtprestnling the verb, and the letter cht 
noun of the stem In queadoru The olher correction coacenks ^"Sanuirikla," 
which is listed erroueOLLdy as a nuirian wursL In renlityp however, we have in 
the passage under discussion {Chicra, InheriUinCt TMj 29. 25—6) the phnise 
rt'Bfl pa-ni Jo ^in the pirscucc of Xergal' The ej^reseion is equiva¬ 

lent to 41 lor abM Ja ^Narsd 'ftt the Xcr^uJ^tt;' lot eiompSea see Koschakcr, 
s.r. 77p n. L 
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Having surveyed rapidly the most cimrarteristic dements 
found in the Hurrian onomastic matenalj we may now touch 
briefly upon the problem of the earliest appearance of that 
people in Mesopotamia. It will bo recalled^ that the available 
evidence amply justifies the assumption that the Hurrians 
were to be found among the pre-Semitic iiihabitants of Pales¬ 
tine, if they did not indeed constitute the main ethnic stock of 
Palestine and Syria prior to the appearance of the Semites,®^ 
As regards Lower Mesopotamia, it has been shown that the 
earliest traceable population of Sumer, and doubtless also of 
Akkad^ bdongcd to the proto^Elamite family. The First 
Aeneolithic dvllbatioii was supplanted in the Bouth-eastem 
end of the Two-River valley by the Sumerians, while in 
Akkad and in F-Um we note dmultaneoudy the appearance 
of another group that brought with it the sonmlled Second 
Aeneolithic culture. To my thinking, it is necessary to oon- 
nect the Second dvilhsation with the arrival of early Humans. 
For in the first place, the spread nf that dviUzalion corres¬ 
ponds very closely with the distribution of tie Hurrians as 
ascertained from philological sources. This remarkable agree- 
ment of archaeological and linguistic data b particulariy 
valuable, as we need no longer have recourse to the anomalous 
assumption that the Semites were the carriers of the second 
phase of the painted-pottery culture, which spread bom Syria 
all the way to Elam.^ On the other hand, there b also ati 
appreciable amount of positive evidence, which leads to the 
assumption that Hurrians were to be found m Mesopotamia 
from very early times. 

We have seen already that in the second millennium large 
portions of northern Mesopotamia were inhabited by the Hur- 
rians, SLmilar conditions prevailed also a thousand years 

" CF. ^pedaUyUtigiud, Ksdiurfragtn [ uid Gustuva, U ff, 

■ Ftantlort, Ardiq. \TII 117 
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earlier. From dotuments timt are contemporary with the 
Third Dynasty of Ur we learn, through the evidence of 
proper nameSj that Hurrians were to be found in that period 
in numerous districts east of the Tigris^ such as Urbilum;, 
Xawar, Urkish, Kakmi, and the Arisen, king of Urk- 

ish and Nawar, belongs to the period of the Dynasty of Agade, 
and his lands are certainly to he sought north of Akkad, 
though a more precise identification is as yet impossible,*^ 
The presence in the neighborhood of Akkad of a typical Hur- 
rian klng^ at the middle of the third millennium^ Is a clear indi¬ 
cation of the early arrival of Hurrians in Mesopotamia.^* 
But we can go stih farther, if the evidence of the king-lists 
is to be trusted, as we have shown cause to believe, there were 
Hurrians in Akkad towards the end of the fourth millennium 
as well. 

WTien the king-lists assign to the early rulers of Kish, 
Unik, or Awan, supematuraJly long reigns^ we need not neces¬ 
sarily consider Lho&e references as devoid of any historical 
information. WTiat these fabulous dates imply is simply that 
the early Sumerians were entirely at a loss as regards those 
djTiasties. The early historical ndem, like the kings of the 
Fir^t Dynasty of UCp are credited with reigns of normal dura¬ 
tion. Xow the main reason for the confusion in connection 
with the two dynasties that preceded the first "kingship” at 
Ur, and with the one dynasty that followed it, is in the opinion 
of the present w-riter to be seen in the fact that the tnemhers 
of those dynasties were either entirelyp or at least to a large 
extent, of non-Sumerian origin. This is certainly true of the 
Dynasty of A wan, which was ElamJ tic, A wan brought to an 

" XXXV m 

'^Far the locettoq^ qf Ni^war/Namri cf. JAOS 4S. ZI51 

" SciKc It is not maassary tn bvrdcn the GiUifins with the viuiisiu 
timt have been aasbgned tp them by rKCDt SCholzkiH- 

"Setflbpvc^dL n. 
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end the ftrst historical period of Sumer, and we need not won¬ 
der that the references to such nn early political uphea\'al 
should be both confused and inexact, particularly since the 
Sumerians were than under a foreign domination. Even less 
was known to the Sumerian chionidcrs concerning the periofl 
preceding the First Oynasty of Ufj beyond the fact that Eish- 
Uriik were older centers of royalty.^ It is hardly likely that 
the Sumerians had much to do with those dynasties, for all 
that some of the kings bear Sumerian or Sumerianised names. 
The semi-mythical character of the period m question is not 
the main argument against Sumerian [larticipation in it. As 
regards Kvah, it must be borne m mind that the city iay in the 
center of Akkad, and not in Sumer- We cannot assume that 
the first Sumerians founded a kingdom in a territory that was 
well north of the principal Sumerian settlements known in 
historical times. Moreover, the proto-dynastic burials at Ur 
belong to a period that fallowed an unrelated and pre-Sumer¬ 
ian civilization.*®* The arrival of the Sumerians in Lower 
Mesopotamia cannot be placed more than a few centuries 
before the djmasty of Mesannipadda, and this interval is not 
long enough to account for the two previous dynasties. We 
need not^ of coumej assign to the latter the same ragns that 
the king-flists do; on the other hand, the dynasties of Kish- 
and Uruk must have been sufficiently powerful and long- 
established to be remembered many centuries later, after the 
political conditions had changed completely* And lastly, 
the archaeological remains of earhest Akkad caimot be attrib¬ 
uted to the Sumerians, as was demonstrated in an earlier 
chapter. 

In view of these factSj several names of the ailers of the 

Oq due utlier hftnd, tbe period of Gutim dmninaiioa ks DHir imciiigil to the 
lime of the chronktera who cDmpMed the to be given wj authentic 

histprijcaJ netting. 

Qt tk EEL 
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t irst Dynasty of Kish deserve more than passing attention, 
especially ^ce they bear out the arguments just presented. 
The first few names caniiot be used with much confidence 
because their real application is doubtful. They are Semitic, 
and they may possibly indicate that the Semites preceded the 
Sumerians in Akkad; such a conclusiou would be by no means 
improbable, as we have already seen. However, it is far from 
certain whether the names in question refer to real 
It has been observed that in Galibutn, Kalhmum, Ztdiakip^ 
and Artoium, we really have names of animals (dog?, young 
lamb, scorpion, and gawUe), which in turn may be designa¬ 
tions applied to stellar bodies.'" It is quite possible, 
that in the early rulers of Kish we have merely a reflection of 
some astrological scheme appl ied to beginni ngs of history. In 
Etana we have one of the famous legendary figures of ancient 
Mesopotamia, which may be based upon an actual ruler, as 
was probably the case with Gilgamesh. The son of Etana, 
who is said to ha^ succeeded him as king of Kish, is known by 
the name of Bdik or WalikA'^ A later king of the same 
dynasty is given in the king-list as Tupzah.^^ The ending -A 

™ Cf. DfacEnnei, m 1526; 7Q. 

™ cr. Ldui];dQn, OECT U, pi, J, ooL 2.10, and Podiel, EGT 2.1. I7, 

The came gcCTre in LacBdon, I. c, Ifl. The editor calls aMectioo Id the 
£*cl that theb to be read Dup and not Iftu <T, p. |0, n. I9J, but his copy 
does ran wake any distinctloti between the sigu in queatian oiid th^ that he 
rea^ifcf. For thia reason, Zimmrni, Dhornie, and Smith prefer lalter watUng. 
It U quite true that the sign £Jh^ would Lwk ui texts of the time of Third 
llynasty of Ur veiy atich like the one imder diacuBsioii; in that case, however, 
the other passages wouH also have to be read with Dttp, whkh is 
Ptrhaps Lanedoa noted a dlffEreccc in the text, but failed to indEcate ft in the 
copy. As lor the SmJ sign, LaugdDn reads it ai, but Zirnmem and 
prefer «*!■. Smiih, £JfA 2d, IcavQ it nntranaJitcrated. To be sure, the 
r^injf mu[ is not oltugecber satisraetciy, though the ah of va. 20 is also 
diffeiectly. In view of these imoertaiatiea the following remaihs, whioh assume 
that the reading of Lacgdim is correct, must be constdered as tentadve; fortUp 
natriy, the argument does not depend at all on the word ID quesdon. Ko 
doubt, a eottstian of the passage would bdp settle the problem mw for all 
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marks both names as Hurrmn, and this identification can be 
amply corroborated. Balih is known as the name of a river^ 
a tributary of the Euphrates in northern Mesopotamia; it is 
interesting that the same name is stili in use, and that the 
rnounds in the valley are covered with sherds of painted 
poiteiy' belonging to the earliest civilizatiOTis of the Near 
IBS Moreoverp the district in question in the second 
millennium the very center of the vast Huniaa setUemenU. 
Anri to make this identification absolutely certain^ an early 
chronicle published by King wTites the name of this ruler of 
Kish with the same ideogram (A>f. nT..A T>)^” with which 
the name of the BaJih river is sometimes written (^AN. 
ILLAD)J"^ 

As regards Tupsah^ the name is marked as Hurrian not oidy 
by the suffix^ but also by the word elements which it contains. 
Thus iup is found in a great many eompoimds, such as Tup- 
piia^ THp-ki-letim, Tup-^iqqaj^^ etc.; sa-A is attested in 
Gur-pa~zah^ Tur-pa-zak,^^"* E.nd probably also in the place-name 
E-KHam-sdh.^^ It is exceedingly improbable that names like 
Balih and Tupzak were invented by the early dimmclerSij we 
must therefore consider their appearance in the list of rulers of 


Cf, iUbn^htr Ifu* XXAT no. 25. 

** Cirfliiidfif 0 / Early Ktmii 11 L43. 

QE. SOminmic^jr, 54,. anH Monalitk 2. 79^ LD.AN.-^ 

ILLA(D). SUimgtly enoughp Uii$ abvHTusi cxpJAnmlkrn ol iko wnting in the 
King teat Cm ideographk!} has. not ocoiutd to any acholar. Lnngdon ii 
imteed yeiy much snTpii^d bj thf £da:]gia.pihk farm, since be dt^ H with mu 
cixlamatiiin mark bI tcj app&initly COCUU Jenng it h- mEstiifcr. 

» See Gadd, Kirkuk p 74. 

SH CL above, IL 65. 

Cf. Seniuidkerib, -Priim L 70, whcfc the name octuis In connKtkra ^ritb 
fuch cities as Haniish-pi and Kuhat-ti^ whjOBc cndingi aie just as typdi^ of 
Hurrian pLace-rumics as they aie of the Za^ios names. It is piedsely because 
of the pftvaJcnce of ibfi M-A tejmiiiatkhD in Hurnan uiriiDiy that Lan^don^a 
reaiUng of the last sign may be coirect, es{icdaljy in view of the ^act that the 
preceding MJme Balih is ceitaanly Human. 
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the First Dynasty of Kish as proof of the presence of Huiriaiis 
in Akkad from earliest known times. 

The king who is said to have succeeded Tupsab beam the 
good Semitic name Tkkar\ several of the kings that followed 
also have Semitic namcs.'^^ It would appear, then, that to¬ 
gether with the Humans, the Semites, too, belonged to the 
earliest population of Akkad, Judging from the evidence of the 
king-lbts. Since archaeological and philological considera¬ 
tions point, as we have seen, in the same direction, the testi¬ 
mony of the kmg-lists is also authenticated in this respect.'** 
Iti the west, from where both the Humans and the Semites 
must have reached Akkad, the two ethnic groups lived evi¬ 
dently in close proEmi ty, from very early times; they certainly 
did 30 in the second minennium, and the same conditions may 
now be assumed for Akkad, at a time that cannot be later than 
the end of the fourth mUlcnniuin. 

To sum up the results thus obtained from the entire material 
hitherto discussed, the following ethnic conditions appear to 
have prevailed in Lower Mesopotamia from the beginning. 
The earliest population was proto-Elamitic; to this group be¬ 
long the remains of the First Aeneolithic civilization, as well as 
the earliest place-names, beginning with the “pre-dfluvian" 
period. Just as the Hurrians, w*ho brought with them the 
Scoind Aeneolithic civilization, appear from the west, the 
Sumerians reach the head of the Persian Gulf. In the TTl f-An - 
time Semites had also arrived^ possibly in the wake of the 

So, dcubtlc^, nbim ud ntAsaduin, cf, JT 2_ 30-43, 

Dhormt: aLll& a^tcDtion to iJitf fart tlmt wIm acesr^iDg to 

tiw: king-list bnQi Urok and heewB tht acmud king of its First (liis 

fathEr Afuj-kinsor-icp having ruled at E-juma) had dealings with the Amnnte^ 
itcordiug to a rtccntly publubed mylhnhigicaJ tat [dE, MM 1926: 73 t see 
also Aibiight, JAOS 4#. io?). The text in qoe^tkua is W,-B. 1^2, puhlialud by 
Langdon in OECT I pU, 5^, with OanslitEFatioii and tranaktioix The text 
^tiLaina a piaycr Sumeriui) of Emncrkjkr of EredL, in which l^tiur (loniiii) 
a enbnmted thol “trcHu all gf Sumer and Akkad the rebellious Ameuita be 
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Human invasion.^ For ^a time the Sumerians remain con¬ 
fined to Sumer proper, while the Hurrians and the Semites 
concentrate in Akkad. About the turn of the fourth millefi- 
nium the Sumerians extend their influence to Akkad as well, 
only to be stopped by the increase of Semitic power, following 
the rise of the Dynasty of Agade, 

To return to the interretations between Hurrums and Se¬ 
mites, we cannot very well pursue this intensely fascinating 
subject as far as w^e should like to, for lack of relevant 
sources. Perhaps future excavations in Syria will furnish the 
necessary tnaterial. The entire problem of the Western 
Semites h doubUess to be viewed in the light of the interrela” 
tions between Semites and Hurrians, which must have com¬ 
menced m Amurru at the time that the Senu-tes first appeared 


ci;»clltil,' ‘ cL coL 2. 12-1^. "W^tever tlie hiatiidjcaJ value qi this alliiLadjqn may 
be, It to note tlmt ixaiiilioa placed the ccHiftkt with the Amorites^ 

Of in other words the inya^Eon el Sumer and Akkad by the Amorites, in the fieptK 
legendary period of the Firat Dynasty of Unik 

™ Whatever OT»e may think of the position which Bnuer imd Laddiheigw 
have taken towards the '■’Amfirlte” <lue^tion^ it b nat advisable to ignore the 
weltfousded conclusitm of Bauer ^^9-90} ihal there eiiated caet 

of the Tigris a wost-TSemitif CEUter before the First Dyniiity of Babybn came 
into power; it may have been from those many a£ the ^Aiupritcs” 

arri^iri in Southern Mesopotamia, The whole problem cansot be diac:usscd 
here in detajlt but the pioseuce of westcmcra m the ZagKB districts b not as 
inexplicable as it may appeif at first, TTie northern toute from the Medatcr- 
ruHFi^n tn FJjtm aisd furlher east was oEdcr, more CODVeoientp and certainly more 
dependable in the winler season^ than the route that followed the rivera (cf. 
the Fetsiati road Irom *^Sardis to Susa,” We have seeu that the anrieis of the 
Sri^ond Acucdlithk dviUsathm came to Etam by way of the northern, itcid sub¬ 
montane districts rather than through Sumer. It Is altogether likely that tho 
western Semites used the caravan roads in the tenitoTy east of the Tigiii at 
least as frequently aa the Muthern route, if not more so. At the same timej 
it must not be fargotten that it was easier to gain access to the hlU-countTy in 
Eastern Zagrns than, to the better oc^JiiEtd Akkadian lands. The cirly ap¬ 
pearance of Amorites in Kazallii aiiil oeighlx>fiDg; districts need not be, thareiGPre, 
looked upon as an msolublt mystery. Kudur^Mabok may have been guided 
by wise ppUtkal cansidcmtlons when he wdeomed the lorolgn Eettlers and 
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€D the SiTian coast.^ What went on then we can only guess 
from the analogy of later periods. One things however^ 

AfiB4ini'ed tbfi tjiJt tlidi <sr piratic ter. But ailct a fecthold 

ia iht old culture lands of the SdUlliT he had rui heaitSBfy in turaiog g^mat 
tie Jflrtignto IB Eizaliu, aomeliine whici ht would haidly have done if lie 
regiaa iiui ban pmdy ELfmtif?^ . 

^ The cviddice of BndeaL pLace-naiiies from the Syrian const b still to be 
adduced as proof of tie HiuriaB occtrpfltiDn of that seetkin from wry early times. 
From a musotly published itat (URI 275- T S-lO) we leittn that Nnram-Sin 
was lie first Doe to SHct the western centcis Arman aud ItiliL Aeaardrng tO the 
fecoDd colimm of Uwt InscriptiOD^ ihf^e conquests toot tic Ving fiom the 
Euphrates up to tic dty of Ulisu. Now S. Smith, who edited tic teat m questkm^ 
Gonaadei* it pmbaide tiat the pronundatiaa of Arnum resembled that of tic 
IaiHu dtyi whose name conld be wriiieu ns we have teen Aiman^ lalmaUr or 
Hainan* If the latter be admitted as a variant pronunetariDn of the western 
Arman, it would obvicmsly n?present tie earEicst name of AleiipD of tie 

Hittite tejEtfl). I bedJeirc tiat Smithes theory is correct. If so^ tic name mujt 
belong to a Ungnage rdalcd to that of the Lullu, ps the cooespomience of both 
the form as weO as peaiUkriiies of pronunciation EOidd oat be neddentaJ. As ■ 
mattm of fact many olier piace-nam^ of the same disttkt can be assigned wilh 
some confident to tic Hiirrian-Zagras groups. The abavc-mentionjed Ulisu 
(later Ullaaa, cf. Smith, L c. p, SO] ios a Eihibint uT the type whiti was 
noticed in tie difitricts of Arrapha and tie LuUil The dty ^ Damascus, 
andent etc. la cdiv-icHisfy nan-SetnlJJc. Its suOix pomts 

ajpim tn tie east, where wc have tie city of .1/ofnear Khnasb, and Mount 
Bidir-p in Zamui Samrv, (Hennon) the mountain of Damascus, {til Rawlim 
SOD 5,6) li distinctly of the same provenance. Thus two of the most important 
Syrian dries of today may be traced back with a great deal of probability Id 
the nan-Semitk iniabitantg. of the land. The tablets from ruKi-^ (note the 
stiifii) afid are full of Homan elements; it is quite true that lieir date 

is cmcpamtLveiy late, but on tie other hand, placa-imnHs Cc£ ZrVfnar, Tuma»al 
see index in Knudtvon^ dmurna) tisuaiy go hack to remote limcs- 
This is not the place td dlscnss the sobiecli at greater detail It Is cliear, how¬ 
ever, that so many parallel fannations canuuL be doc to cumddei]c& We need 
Mt ttSEum. of course, liat the LuUu were the pir-Semilk: substratom in ^ria 
(even though a by the name LijHu is mentioned la the recently 

discovered tablets ftom (^iina, cf, Sy-ria IX (1^8) 95}. But that a people 
related tn the LoHu formed that Bubstfatum k now exceedingly probable, 
especially in view of the conohorative aithaeplogicaJ evidence. It may be 
staled with sufiwient confideocc, that the people In quesrion were Huiriaiis, 
who were rolatcd to tie LiiBu*as wc have iad nocasion to set CL also nnte m 
at tie end qf thin chapter* 
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stands out very proininently* These inuneEdorial a>atacU 
of the two unrelated gumps resulted m a marked mocUScatloa 
of the so-called Semitic type, as represeotetl by the Assy dans 
and by the Jews. The sculptural represeotatioiis of the 
former reveal features that are usually associated with the 
Anatolians^ or ^^Annenoids/" In other words, the andent 
Assyrian was far from bdag a typical ^‘Semite'' in the same 
sense that the Arab is assumed to be. RadaUy, the Assyrians 
were strongly influenced by non-Semitic strains, derived from 
the older populations of the districts in which the “Assyrian” 
type was moulded. The same is true of the Aramaeans as 
e.Templiiied by the bulk of the Syrians of today; the so-called 
”Jewish” type is another e^mmple of a compodte racial origin. 
In all these instances we have the same interesling results: a 
people of Semitic speech is superimposed upon a group of an 
entirely different origin; the product of the resultant inter¬ 
mixture retains the Semitic language, but the phj^cal char¬ 
acteristics arc largely those of the origmal inhabitants. The 
dialectal differences of Assyrian^ Aramaic, and Hebrew, are 
doubtless due to a mulriplioty of causes^ of which only a kw 
may be discerned at present. Thus the dialect of Assyria 
was bound to be strongly affected by the Semitic speech of 
Aktad^ especially since the script was borrowed from the 
south. /Vs for /Vkkadlan itself, many centuries of contact with 
the totally heterogeneous Sumerians (and Zagros peoples) 
led to very pronounce<l moiMcations of the dialect. On the 
other hand^ the Semitic dUdecls of Palestine were less exposed 
to such radical influences, and the phonology of Canaanite 
remains relatively unooutaminated. The wandering Ara¬ 
maeans occupied an Intermediate position, which is agaia 
reflected in thdr speech. These are but a few general aspects 
of a problem that is estraordiiiarily complicated and necemr- 
Uy quite obscure. 
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In the case of the AssjTiaiis, the immediate question b 
where that particular tj-pe onginated. The difEculties that 
are inherent in this problem are dearly realised by Sidney 
Smithy who presents the subject in an admirable chapter of his 
Early Uhhry of Assyriu^ entitled ^*The origin of the Assyr¬ 
ians. Smith's conclusion b that the development of the 
AssjTian type took place in the middle Euphrates area^ in the 
valley's of the Balih and the Habiir. In this he b probably right 
to a pronounced degree,*^ When he doubts, however^ that 
the Hurrians were an important element m that compos tion, 
he appears to have gone too fax in his line of reasoning. 
Precisely that axea was one of the pnndpal centers of the 
Humans in the second mlUennium^ and there is no reason 
whatever to doubt that similar cojiditious had obtained two 
thousand years earlier. That eastern Anatolian elements^ 
such as the proto-Hittites for instance^ were not unknown in the 
same area can hardly be denied. In fact^ it becomes mcreas- 
ingly probable that the large section of Hither Ada, which 
indudes Palestine, Syria, and eastern Anatolia, was occupied 
from the beginning by the two .^ubdivisit^ns of the “Aaatic'' 
or ‘^Japhetic"' group, viz., the Hurrians and the proto-ffittites* 
In historic times, the former are found more to the east, and 
we may assume therefore that the same people were always 
more prominent in Amurru and in northern Mesopotamia than 
the proto-ICttites- The evidence of philology favors strongly 
such an a^umption, as we have seen.^^* For these reasons 

di. VUL 

Smjdi did not it sui^ientij cUar ihskt ihe district in questbu was 
tinly A centrr of the Assymns, that k to &s.y, e. region irhcr? Seumtis^ 

lived for a Infig tone together with tiw older pofHiLittoQ, by whqef phy^ii^l 
chz^tcri5dc& were pieHld-erably a^ected. Hence the critidiim of Smith's 
views oQ the subject by Dhorme, RB 1^29: 435-7. Thui the A.-Tsyriftn* Fctaincd 
Uietr Semilic speech, *iid Umt they were caLtumlly inFliienccd by Akkad aisd 
by Sumer, no serttHas smdcqt of the subject coLtld very well deny. 

See ikbove^ n, 113, 
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it is primarily to the Hurrians that we must look for the 
souToes of □OD-Semitic influences that are reflected in the 
ph^'sical characteristics of the Assyrians and the so-called 
Western Semites. 

Before this chapter is concluded it will he necessary to give 
our attention once more to Palestine, It is weli known 
that, culturally, Assyria depended largely upon Sumer and 
Akkad. This fact is borne out most clearly by the religious 
and cosmological beliefs of the Assyrians. There are also 
notable departures from South Mesopotamian standards, as 
Is e.g,, the case with the jissyrian calendar,**^ and as may also 
be gathered from a comparison of the Assyrian law’s with those 
of Babylonia. The legal canons of Assyria show a degree of 
sternness and severity that was unknown in Babydonia,'-* 
and the cruelty of the Assyrian rulers was to become pro¬ 
verbial, Xow this evident lack of humanitarian tendencies 
in the oflidal life of Assyria has been often attributed to the 
non-Semilic strain in Asbur, and thisviewmay very well be the 
correct one. At all events, dependent though Ashur was upon 
Akkad, there arc numeious features of Assyrian life that can¬ 
not be paralleled in the south. 

As regaitls Palestine, the cultural dependence of that coun¬ 
try upon Babylonia is quite naturally much slighter than in the 
case of Assyria. Yet there are here, too, immistakable con¬ 
tacts with Akkadian culture. Perhaps the most interesting 
similarity is to be noticed in the treatment of the ptediluvian 
hen)es as found both in the Bible and in the cunerform litera¬ 
ture, In both sources the number is ten, the last of whom is 
destined to preserve the human race from complete extinction 
following the Flood. These correspondences are sufficiently 
dose to preclude the possibility of independeat origin, and the 

Cf. D& kitUischs Kaicndert and 04^. 114 L 

C(. and nugnod, Assyriichs R^cklswtkurtdtn (Leipzls^ U^lJ) 466., 
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assumption of a common source for the traditions in question 
appears ine\^table. But at the same time there are also 
marked differences in the Biblical and cuneiform traditions 
which cEunot be expiaitied without the aid of a third factor 
that served as an intennediaiyp In the first place* the cunei¬ 
form sources speak of prediluvian kings, whereas the Bible 
deals with patriardis. Here the divergence is doubtless due 
to the peculiar hnportanLce which the Sumerians attached to 
^'kingship/' while a Semitic version would naturally reflect a 
patriarchal organbation of society. On the other hand, the 
difference in names cannot be explained away so easily. The 
kings who ruled before the Flood have not a single name in 
common with the prediluvian patriarchs, and no amount of 
textual or etymological manipulations will suffice to derive 
the Biblical names from their alleged cunetform prototypes. 
Besidesj we know at present that the Babylonian names were 
little different in 250 B.C. from what they had been two 
thousand years earlier, even if transcribed in alphabetic char- 
actei^ and provided with temiinatiom from another Language. 
Among the excerpts from the Greek work of Berossus, there are 
passages concerning the prediluvian period as viewed by the 
ancient Babylonians.In these fragments the names of the 
ten kings have been fortunately preserved. Now a compari¬ 
son of the Greek forms the corresponding characters of 
the recently published king-lists reveals the interesting fact 
that the names of Berossus were derived from the same cunei¬ 
form sources from which we of today have obtained our own 
knowledge of Sumero-Akkailian cosmogonies.'^" In other 
words, Babylonian traditions remained much the same 
throughout the entire Biblical period. If the names of the 
patriarchs who preceded Noah had been due to Babylonian 

a. Sdmabtl, lEffOJW. 

™ Scr ttpecMly, Zimmem, IDMG IX5£V7II (1924) 19 fF. 
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sources, they would have been preserved with at least the same 
degree of accuracy as in the Greek accounts that date from 
the post-Biblicai period. Since this is not so, we cannot avoid 
the conclusion that the Biblical version of prcdilu\Tan condi¬ 
tions was not based directly upon the Babylonian account. 
There was evidently somewhere a secondary source, which 
transmitted the Mesopotamian matenal to the Hebrews in a 
very modified form. 

'ITie objection may be raised that it is not necessary at all 
to assume a Mesopotamian origin for the traditions in question 
for the very reason that the differences are so pronounced; 
both the Bible and the cuneiform records may have been 
based on oiiginally Semitic material.'^ Logical as such a view 
may be, it cannot be adopted without substituting one set 
of difficulties for another. The traditions regarding the 
period before the Flood are already well established in the 
gariv Sumerian penod- should he, consequently, com¬ 
pelled to assume that the Sumerians borrowed the principal 
idea from the Semites, changing only the names. This 
process would have been consimunated in prehistoric tim^. 
In view of the fact that it is the Senates who are culturally 
dependent upon the Sumerians far into the third miUennium, 
it is scarcely probable that a thousand years earlier the condi¬ 
tions were reversed. Furthermorei some of the Biblical n ames 
of the prcdiluvian patriarchs are no more obviously West 
Semitic, than they are SumeTian. An alternative hypothesis 
might suggest that both Semites and Sumerians borrowed in 
this instance from a third source. Such traditions as those 
about GDgamcah are, found, indeed, throughout the andent 
Near East, and there erisled Hurrian and Hittite versions of 
the great epic by the side of the Sumerian and Akkadian 

“* His is thi main aisumenl of Clay, A Htbrae DtluttSU)rym tie Cu^farm 
(Xcw iiBven, laa;!}. 
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reccnaflnsJ" But all these speculations ane out of place for 
tte time bdng. The most reasonable view still is tlmt the 
ultimate origin of the mythological acoounts under discussion 
is to be sought in Mesopotamia, and that vaciatioDs in the 
Pon-Mesopotamijui versions are due to local modificationSn 

It would follow that the Hebrews had their own recension of 
prehistoric events, which was only indirectiy related to the 
Smnero Aktadian sources. The next question is, Thmugh 
what channels did the Babylonian traditions travel to the west? 

It has been previously indicated that th^e eidsted a Hurrian 
version of the Gilgamesh Epic, Unfortunately, all that is now 
extant of that recension is a very small fragment. The identi¬ 
fication, how'evetj h certain in TpIcw of the 
and which obviously represent GOgamesh and 

Hubaba. A third character in the Hurrian fragment is 
caUed ^^iVa~ak-ma-u?-li-et^ which is most Htdy to be read 
Na/tntaulet. The name has the same determinative for ^god* 
(AN) that is attached in this version to the names of Gilga- 
mesh and Hubaba^ the final -i is a nominal singular p uffiy as 
in GalgairfiS-uL The entire fragment was first analysed and 
translated by Ungnsd.^^* 

Father E. Burrows has lately pointed out that Nahmaulel 
Seems to take in the Hurrian text the place of the Sumcnan 
Flood hero Ziusudia.*®* He has also suggested that the Hur- 

The Hittitc tnnt-rr ial rela-tiog Id the GffganijcgJi eolc is djdw dVAjEabl^ in the 
cdiUDDi (j( FnedriclL, Z-4 XXXlX. {1929} 1—S2, n may bt thBit thi: qajn-e 

Giljyainesti k VCfy dose to the ciXy-numc Garu^kh {in tudrchmi Syna);, and 
that Humbaba.'Huwana tfi sdnuLledly ndfE-SmscxiLD. Even, tiiflugh Huwhto 
be disduct Imq the wastmnv Kuhaba (tL AJbrlglit, "The Auatohaji Goddns 
Kutabo,^ AfO V 229-231) it may he al western arigin, flnd nai nccc^arily 
flamitc fiecording to Ungnad, XXXV' Huwami is dcMieb' nurram), 
lut the subject lemvea toQ much tc specuktioit, and space forbids hit* 
further detaihL 

^ZA XXX\=^(1924) 133-140. 

“O, jiis''Notes on gkrrkn,'' JR.IS 1925, 277 ff. ziusudra is of COtlUK 
identlcaf with bier Xisoutkr&s, 
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riaii should b€ connected with the Bibhcal heto of die 

Hood, Noah, whose name corresponda to the ftret part of 
Nahmaulel To this might be added that the Biblical etym¬ 
ology of the nnmf! Ninth, as given in Gen. S-29, lends support 
to that suggestion; for *(God) will comfort me' may be quite 
easily obtained out of Nnhoutulcl by analysing the word as a 
compound of DfTJ *he comforted' and ‘God.’ Of 
course, this would be merely a popular etymology', but that is 
predsdy what Biblical etymologies usually are. Whether 
the Nahmaulel is originally Hurrian or not, the tinal 4 is 
here dearly a suflix, and it can have little to do with Hebrew'S. 

Under the present drcumstances, the above argument must 
not be pressed too far. But it cannot be denied that it has 
much in its favor. Iii^«'7‘7rTDor'7H'inn,aswell as in 
wc agsun find the ending 4. n'?»inD, which interchanges with 
lacks an absolutely satisfactory Semitic ety¬ 
mology, particularly in view of the above variation. And 
how are we to explain ]rp or yp, -jiin and in'?, m’P and 
Tl*? To make out all these names as Hurrian is unwar¬ 
ranted at present.***- But it may be perfectly justifiable to 
say that the old Hebrews got the names in question through 
Hurrian channels, if the arguments that have Just been dted 
are taken into consideration. To be sure, the whole matter is 
still exceedingly uncertain, beyond the fact that the Biblical 
names under discussion are definitely tion-BabyIonian and, 
with a few possible exceptions, also non-Hebraic, 

We know that the Hebrews were in dose contact with the 
Hurrians in more than one district. In Palestine the Hurrians 
certainly preceded the Israelites, As regards the middle 
Euphrates area, to which Biblical tradition points as the home 
of Abraham's kinsmen,'** that district was the very center of 

iii»77p njnif * ttaiMj become Sdoitiiied ID som* ioalajices {'iWSIflil nTWr), 
u* TTic UtciatUK on the snbjctt a gnswini; coiiitiiit!3r. I dte oiily 
[h* following: BuiDeVi Bmk 6f Jtidtef (London, I9IS) pp, LV-CXVUlj 
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the Hunion tenitories. Whatever the original meaning of 
the term Iltihirn may have been, it can hardly be doubted 
that among the Utibiru there were elements that became 
later known aa Hebrew.™ Now the Nobint have relations 
with the Hunians even as far east as Arrapha. It was 
inevitable, then, that the Hebrews should have shared man y 
cultural features with the Hurrians. The Kirkuk tablets 
contain indications of some very striking parallels between 
Hurrian and Biblical customs.!^' And lastly, the physical 
characteristics of the Hebrews, as eiemplified by the Jews, 
were admittedly mhuenced to a very pronounced degree by 
the Hunians.'®" These disconnected facts do not yield as yet 
a connected and distmet picture. They do shed, however, 
an appreciable amount of light upon an intensely fascinating 
set of conditions.’** 


Olnutettd, Sisicty Aityria £N=w York, 1926); Dbotmt, AmorTli^ait,'’ 
RB 1928: Al“79, I61-1S0; iV., "Abmliuii daos ie cadre d« Jliisteiie " ii J07- 
3*5,481-511. 

“For recwit disnissioni en the subjetl of the Hehin] Me A. Jiriro, Dit 
WandiTUHtfm der Etlrrset im J. und 2. Jdfriamtrtd *. Chf^ .40 24. 2 (1924); 
J. Lewy, "(Jablru und Bebiio," OLZ 1927 : 738-746, 82S^; Lamtsbeiver 
MQd Lulatiba.'' JlF I (1929) 321'333, 

“ piis iiibjrEt rnHst bt nserved for a special rtudy in order to give it llie 
aUentwn wJikli it meritE. In the meantjine I HMHiId caU atleatinn to one 
wmarkablc tnrt frtin Amipha, pubiUhed by Gadd. 51. It iur- 

nishes a most Jotenating coauneatuy to Geneus 31. as noted by Gadd and S. 
^th. The cunnforiu doqueneat nudus it clear that a aon.m-law was coo- 
:bdered the legitimate heir ta the estate uf his wife^slathcx.if be was in possesajon 
of the latter's ImuMgoda. This fact puts Radicl'B thelt of her father's irrayJUm 
in an entlidy now light. For h« act made Jacob the heir to lahnn's property, 
h^ the anxiety to recover the ioiagei Siiux Harnm, the home of Abmhaun's 
ainainetL, was one of tie important Hiuiian centere, it is perfectly natural that 
TTurriau laws and ctisLoms should, be reflected to the stories ciiaceming the 
patriareha The Nuii icits cootaln many pther iiiiiTniiuif;i.p pamTi pj if to the 
aihte. 

The oft-dted statemei] t ef Ezekiel, addressed to Jerusalem, ma.. "The 
Amnrite was thy father and thy mother a Hittlte" (16.3), can be now fully 
^predated. 
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iit THi note U In tlie nature of an appendix to note IIJ. Hie foUoffPing 
remojis *ere auggested by publlcntijms liiat appeared niter lie MS had gone 
to ppc^ and. tbe nnusuiil length of note 113 haa ii^demd it tn^cesfiary to mahE 
the present addi tkms in a less crowded sccllnn of tins chapter. 

M legarda the possible conneOioiis of Syria with the LuHu, it k VEry note¬ 
worthy that the tablets from <}atmi metiLion quite prominently the Latid of 
Tutrish. It was. ihmm abovE that Lidlu and Tntiiah wm evidently cirree 
ndghbora (ch. JV^ notcM). Now Tutrish L§ cited by name in those Syrian test? 
IhataBow us also ta infer the presenee n£ LidluetcmEitsin the same district A 
mere qoinddeiice would ficaicely c:qdiiin these truly remartable parallels. 

NeWi and In some respects entirdy unsuspected^ Infomiatian has been very 
raamtly brought to light in Ras Shamra^ about S mileii north of Latafcia. An 
cxpcdilian headed Iry Peufessor F.h.\, Schaefler has unearthed there a nmnber uf 
oindform tablets, twu uE which are in Akiadmn and the rtmaiuder m a hitherto 
nudedphered writing <L Schaeficr, fouibea dc Hinet-d-Beida et de Hus 
Shainm,** Syria X 2fi5-3Q2. The teats have been edited by ^Ironciiud in 
nn nrtiide on '*^Lcs iuscriplions cundforniifiSi de Ras Shninraip*^ Sytvt X 302 
with plntM. One of the Akkadian tablets (ti. pi. LXXVI 1. 1) eonuins the 
name nHi, which IS tipicady Hurdan, as V'lruHcaud has recegnked. 

Thus we have further evidence for the spread ol Hurrtau dements, this time 
emhradug the nurthemmost aection of Syria. Aa regards the undedphered 
tablets, the script appears to be alphahetic (if. £.). 11 is needless to speculate at 

present on the possible chaiacter of the langoage whose speakers wm able to 
EUDpIify the cuncifcirin wrMng as early as the Amama period But the fact 
that Raa Shamri lies so near to Anatolia, and incidentally also to Cyprus, makes 
it not improbabLo that the language in question was Japhetic in diaracter. 




CH:\PTER VI 

OTHER CONTACTS—CONCLUSION 


T he survey of the immediate Dcighbors of Babylonia 
and AssjTia has thus been brought to an end- The 
investigation concerned primarily the non-Semitic and non- 
Sutnerian ethnic elements whose influence was felt in Me5opo- 
lamia from the earliest known times. The peoples of the 
Zagros^ among whom the Elamites, the LullUt the QutianSi 
and the Kassitcs, were most prominent, have been foimd to 
constitute an eastern gronp^ while the Huniarts formed the 
western division of the peoples under discussion. The philo^ 
logical material available for study was not sufficient for a final 
solution of the problem as regards the genetic relationship of 
the two groups. But scattered indications of linguistic inter- 
pendence in both sections are so nmucious^ and the connecting 
links are so dosdy interwoveUt that an ultimate relation 
between the Hurrian and Elamitic families may be regarded as 
reasonably cerlaim This cumulative evidence is corroborated 
to a large esctent by the results of archaeologies research. 
Numerous historical and geographical conaderations favor 
the same assumptioDr The probability that both the Hurrian 
and Elamite languages have left structural survivals among 
the modem Caucasian group may be used, with due cautioUj 
as a further supporting fl-tgument. And lastly^ there is the 
somatic exadence of racial similarity between the modem 
representatives of the two stocks lU questioUp 

The thread that was first picked up m Elam has thus led us, 
through many paths and bj'paths, to the gates of Anatolia. 
The problem of ethnic relations between the groups whidi we 
have been studying and the peoples of Anatolia is, strictly 
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speaking, not within our province. Nor can Lhe questioo be 
settled at present with any approadmation to certainty. I 
shall only take up a paragraphs in order to indicate the 
general status of the subject.^ 

Before the arrival of the ^^wlww-Indo-EuxopeanSp who gave 
the Hittite language its tndo-Kuropean cimracterj, large por¬ 
tions of Anatolia were inhabited by a people whose place-names 
conLained the lormatives -fid-, and According to the 

evidence of the archives from Boghaakoi, the pre-Htttite 
{lOpulatioTi of eastern Anatolia consisted largely of the Hatti, 
or proto-Hittites.“ And tinally, the uon-Semitk personal 
names in the Cappadodan tablets^ furnish material for a lin¬ 
guistic study of the ancient inhabitants of the district of 
Caesarea, in eastern Anatolia. Now it is probable, though not 
absolutely certain^ that the place-names with -hJ- and 
the fragments of the proto-Hittite records from Boghazkoij 
and the native personal names from Ltue Cappadocian tablets* 
all belong to the same ethnic group* viz., the proto-Hittites* 
From the sundry fragments of connected texts in proto- 
HilUtCt Forrer haa concluded that the language was essentially 
pr ehynl rince sufGxes did not seem to play any part in its 
Tnorphology. Bleichsleiner has tried to find paralleJs for proto- 
nitti Le in the north-western group of the Caucasian lan¬ 
guages.* As for the onomastic material, the most characteris¬ 
tic feature of the non-Semitic names found in the Cappadocian 
tablets is the repetition or iteration of elements in the same 
name. These are, briefly* the few meager indications for the 

^ For a broader cwtltnc of Out subject Oac muier majr be rtfetred to tbe in- 
diK;tor>' chapter of thf prE^ent ^tudy. 

^ For reffircacea iit tt-j nutei 9 and 37. 

u. lb. 

‘ Cf. LiLCidslrffBej', ZA XXXV {1M4) 221-2, and rapedslly F-J. Strphctis. 
Pffiomi Ifiitim from CHmtiform Insrriptiifits of Cappodfuiti, YOR XHI-l, 
CN>w 'nH¥tii, ld2SJ. 

' Cf, His ajtictea tin "XaiikjiHischje Spraclwn," ^ 1^ VI 260“26J. 
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character of tbe pre-Hittite language or languages of eastern 
Anatoliap which might be considered for comparative pur¬ 
poses. 

Now there is no typically prefixal language among the dia¬ 
lects which we have hitherto discussed. To be sure* there are 
no continuous texts extant in Gutip LuUubian, or Kassite,* 
Any one of these dialects may conceivably, though not prob¬ 
ably, have employed prefixes to a notable degree. At all 
events^ we are bound to operate in this case with too many 
unknown quantities p and the resultant arguments could not be 
considered as conclusive, or even convindng. The following 
few details^ however^ arc sufficiently interesting to deseJr>^e 
mention. 

It has been indicated in a preceding chapter that Kassite 
(as well as Elamite)j and proto-Hittite, appear to have had 
several ^guilicant words in common.^ The stops are treated 
in proto-HiLtite In precisely the same way as in the Human 
and Zagros dialects. The same applies to lie mterchanges of 
liquids and nasals. The phonetic equipment of proto-Hiitite 
included also the peculiar j^sound. And lastly^ Human 
proper names, personal ax well as geographicah employ Ire- 
qucntly th^ elements and while -iirf- is even found 
in Lullu territory;* now, all these onomastic elements are 

* TTolcsfi, □£ coiijsc^ we eansider ea such the pergunaJ n&tnts tMt coosi^ of 
brief ECDteirccs. 

^Sec ds- V □□tes 9-11. InddenUUy, to nat ttHn mnm nfi in the 

ElAmitU! gFmi|3. 

* In rcdiityp prtiiiULmccd 

' CL ch_ IV note 2t, Thk wide diffiwJoii of the -Hf s uffix makes me some¬ 
what Acepdcal Lbf: view of KietBclmirr XIV S4-1D6] that the eJement 

In Question may be In nit instanccsi of prabo-lndic^Europeaui otlgiiL. It wnuhi be 
of value to djetenaiiiic: to> what extent did the dissimilation ol a loEijE or ^ 
double dental contribute to the appcaraime of forms contamiog nf ai nd. and 
P3nver&elyi to establish where the latter groups of hutuIb resulted in o double, 
or eveJ3 Bimplified dentaL Cl. e.^.^ tie spellbiE^ FuruShandaf Purusulktiivm^ 
etE, 
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partioikriy characteristic of Amltolia. The alJeged retation. 
ship between proto-Hittite and noitJi’'West Caucasian is not 
without interest in this conncction|’“ and the racial evidence of 
the ".Ajafltolian” tj-pe is not totaUy dissimilar from that of the 
Hurrian group. All these scattered indications cannot be 
entirely ignared. It is not by any means out of the quation 
that there e.xisted in proto-historic times some degree of rda- 
tionship between proto-TCttite and its eastern neighbors; but 
the whole matter is necessarily doubtful. The appearance 
of the First Aeneolithic dviJiaation in Elam marks the end of 
the pto-ethnic period of Japhethite or Caucasian. Conse¬ 
quently, by the end of the third millennium, when we first 
encounter traces of Anatolian languages, the various branches 
of the original Japhetic family must have had about two 
thousand years of indepiendent development, Morcovert 
Anatolia was apparently from very early times the meeting 
plate of several heterogeneous groups. The arrival of the 
pioto-Indo-Euiopeans in Asia hdinor is now assumed to have 
taken place rather early in the third millennium. Hittite is 
the most instructive example of what is likely to happen to a 
language that is the product of more than one ethnic group. 
Proto-Hittite may have fared similarly in an area where 
‘■Caucasians/’ Semites, and Indo-Europeans were all present 
in very remote times- Suspended judgment is, therefore, 
the best policy under these ciraimstancea. 

With the ancient inhabitants of Armenia," and of the ad- 
joiniog districts to the east, we are on, much safer ground. 
But the available material is of late date, bdoiigiiig in its 
entirety to the first Tnihennium It has little bearing on 

M a, iL S. 

^ Set iLt ffOTfc of LcttMaJl-HauplT ^rnrnwVe etmi und JfJW, I H {1 
IKG). 

“ Eacept for a smcdl nmnbiir nf pkce^nwii-M rtcarded in Ltie ftnimls of thz 
"Middle in oDnncctioji witli tbeir tamjaistta against Uraj^Li- 
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our main subject* except perhaps as poteu6al evidence for the 
continuity of the elements which we have studied. The 
pre^-lndo-European language of Armenia was Haldiau or Van- 
nic; it ia known us from a number of royal inscriptions, some 
of which are bUinguals. The rdatioD of Haldian to modem 
Armenian is approximately the same as that of proto-Hitiite 
to the main language of the HitUte empire. That is to say, 
numerous Haldiaa linguistic elements have been incorporated 
in Armenian, which belongs to the ja^cffi-branch of the Indo- 
European family. The study of Haldian has been keenly 
pursued by a considerable number of scholars, and it is safe to 
say that one of the main inducements has been actually the 
posable bearing of that language upon modern Armenian.^® 
The characteristic physical type of a large number of the 
Armenians was evidently taken over ftoin the Haldians. 

PbOologically* Haldian is most dearly related to Hunian* 
which is a much older language* Ungnad is in doubt only as 
to whether we should consider Haldian as a descendant of 
Hunianp or merely as a sister language.** This view takes 
perhaps too much for granted, but the dose relationsEiip of the 
two linguistic units under discussion din hardly be denied. 
Just as in Hurrian* we have in Haldian a singular subject auf- 
fix ~s {-!), and a similar plural suHuc (f)iia. The god Teshup 
is shared by both groups, in common with eastern Anatolia. 
According to an admirable recent study of Tserethehp the 
Haldian verb employs u as the dement which is indicative of 
the first person singular, while a has the same function in the 
third person.“ I would call attention to the fact that this is 
precisely the case m Human ^ where e.g., tan-d-u means T 

For list llterHluiE ad tlic EUbjeci cf, TscrctbcU, DU tKutn ffoldiscken 
IttStAriflfii, 1, ta wldnli may be aHrirrl A. Gottc, “ZuT Ksliscbia Side,'’ ZA 
XXXIX (1929) 99^128. 

‘^Kutlarfiagm I 7. 

* 0 ^., pp. M-7. 
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Biv, (i^ledly).' and ia ^ t^d 

perion.»* In Elamite « sigiufies, quite sumkrly, the hs^ 
peRon singular, both as a possessive demeit and as a personal 

pronoun (T and‘mine’) 

Finally, the place-names and the personal names o 
oorthum ^d north-eastern provinces of the late A^ynan em¬ 
pire sho^r numerous formations which have previously 
Led in Hunian and in tie Zagros dialecb - Tie coadusion 
is inevitable that near relatives of Elamites, Gutians, Luiu 
bians, etc., were to be found oiiginally all ^ ’ 

Caspian Sea. However, the relevant mat^ belongs pn- 
marily. as has been indicated, to the first millenn.um B.C or 
io other words, to a period when the number of Iranian 
ments is steadily on the increase. It is not ^ways a sunpl^ 
task to separate in the cuneiform sources the Iranian ono¬ 
mastic material from the other non-Semitic desigMtloia. 
Moreover, we can scarcely espect from sneb Ute rerords or- 
mation of decisive import as regards our mam problm. For 
it is in tie ethnic and cultural origins that we have been prm- 
dpally intcrestKl; but on reaching the fimt miUenni^ b^ie 
our era we have left the earliest civilisations of the Near E ast 
very far behind. In point of time, the rise of tte Persian 
empire, to give a single illustration, U nearer to the present 
to the First City of Susa. Our case, then, must 
pLently be rested; we shall rdy on what testimony we ha^ 
Len able to obtain from the long array of witnesses hitherto 

examined. * * * 

'• Bark, itilamhpriifiu 43. 
iUd..JRAS 1928,63. 

II CL esneciBlly Thunflii-DsiiKiii, S<iTton. 

I'TlHi frTittcmpt nt a sMiifii: uf the sib^t 

Edu3id in Hfiankte on Diekliciten 

Spnich^ <i*r Kdision," 

XLH 1 - 27 . SlDM then much mntenaJ has come mlishti 

which Ij, bowe "Indie'’ Iruaan. 
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In condudingj it Temains to recapitulate the most salient 
facts which the present inquiry has established, in order to 
realize what bearing they may have u|itm our approach to the 
problems of the ancient East. In the hrat place^ it has been 
shown that the entire highland zone between Anatolia and 
Elam Ti-as in the aeneolithic period under the influence of two 
related civilizations ^which are represented in Elam by the First 
and Second Cultures of Susa, The plains to the south of that 
highland zone, which constitute the so-caUed Fertile Cr^ent, 
belong at the start to the same cultural spheres. Correspond¬ 
ing to the distribution of the two aeneolithic civilizations, of 
which the first is deeply rooted in the eastern section of the 
zone in question^ while the second is spedalked in the west, we 
have the spread of two related ethnic branches. The eastern 
group may be identified with the Elamites and their congeners, 
and the Hurrians constitute the western portion. The evi¬ 
dence for these ethnic deductions is primarily philological, and 
especially onoimtologicali when linked with the archaeological 
data the two types of sources become mutually corroborative 
to a very marked extent. 

The constituent elements of those two interrelated groups 
formed the oldest population of Hither Asia, as far as we can 
trace it at present. Their material remains are stnitigmphi- 
caJly earlier than those of any other cultural group. The 
place-names that may be safely signed to them are, similarlyj 
the oldest known in tbeentire area. It is ver>''probable, there- 
forCj that we are d^ing here with the population that was 
indigenous to the highland zones of the Near East- 

We know' that those highlanders were neither Semitic nor 
Sumerian; it is equally certain that they were not related to the 
Indo-European speaking pe^jples- All of these were clearly 
later arrivals. The later historical d^nllzations of hfeopcH 
tamia, Syria, and eastern .\natolia, are thus products of the 
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fusion of native elements with those that were superimposed 
upon them. Ethnically, the highlanders, whom we may now 
call ancient japhethites. formed the foimdation upon viach 
the invading races were able to build. Culturally, the invad¬ 
ers owed a great deal, no doubt, to the original populaUon j we 
have seen how highly developed were metallurgy and the 
potter’s crafts in the two aeneoUthic dvUizations, .^d lastly, 
the languages of the oldest inhabitants of ffither Asia left thdr 
mark upon the various forms of speech that were brought m 
at later periods. This is parricularly true of eastern Anatolia 
and Armenia, In Mesopotamia this influence is much less m 
evidence, though a certain degree of it may be safely apumed, 
especially with regard to pbonology." The toponynuc mai^ 
rial of the ancient Elamites and Hurrians has survived m 
many instances unto our own tiincs. 

In the introductory chapter ol this study a general rn-icw wm 
given of the problems arising from the investigation of the 
so-called ‘"third ethnic dement” in andent Eurasia; that 
dement consisted of peoples which could not be linked gen^ 
tically with the Hamito-Semitic and the Indo-European fami¬ 
lies. It was shown hovr some scholars spoke with confidence 


of the Dynwly of A«?ufe wi* tJw dacuraenm oJ ths of Bajwnu^. 

buous tern tie tioint ol vi*W of plmnelia U it W ofun astomslito^ 

«gard» Ihr ortomd o| tl« To ta K ^ 

diLtttt »t the Start to -rite » Sofflltk dilJeet with 

diflerEot Utwiiaec. a«t this aptaMtiot unould apply ^ 

b^d a Duritedly Ba-Ssniiric phonology, which coHwaieri 
^vsl ol t«RE d WostEin SeflriteiL NW 

Semitic sperch-wundsin Akkad can be due in part on^ the ^ 

p«-Suiw^in%p«Iarion of the raiuiry had ujidnubteiity mutb 
Jllrocular cas«V^f«i, it has be« ahnwtl that SumenW phonology, too. -la 
ftgected by the »«5W inflyencet, d. ch. n, notes 77 fl 
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of a unifoim ''Caucasian'’ group that is alleged to have spread 
in undent tiroes over the vride area ejctending from Spain to 
Persia. In connection with these bold claims an outline was 
given of the methodological fallades from which these theories 
suffered. At the conclusion of the present inquiry we must 
still distinguish dearly three separate constituents of the Japh' 
ctic group: the Aegean-Anatolian elements are not to be 
confused with the Hurrian-Elamite branches, while the speak¬ 
ers of the modem Caucasian languages form a third division. 
All that can be said at present is that the IMesopotamian 
and Zagros Japhethites were interrelated, and that they may 
have smvived to some extent among the modem "Caucas^ 
ians." The same applies largely to the Aegeans and th^Tr 
neighbors. The Hurrians may possibly have been the con¬ 
necting link between the Elamite and the Aegean worlds, and 
scattered indications that have been forthcoming from Ana¬ 
tolia make it appear probable that some ultimate connection 
between the European and the Asiastic Japhethites is likdy to 
be established in the near future. In the meantime we must 
guard against confusing probability with certainty. Further 
study of the modem Caucasian languages may contribute 
material of importance for the solution of the Japhethite 
prohleni. When it will have been flefinitcly established that 
those languages arc all derived from a common source, Cau- 
ca.dan philology will be in a position to cast the dedding vote. 
But it is hardly necessary for the present to anticipate so 
much. Each section of the highland zone has its own con¬ 
tribution to make . The conclusions to which this study has 
led us are of appreciable consequence for the better under¬ 
standing of the earliest history of Mesopotamia: in fact, they 
help to clarify the difficult problem of Mesopotamian origins. 
-4nd since the first dvilkations of Mesopotamia and of Elam 
are not antedated by any other wdl-etablished civilization, 
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the earliest histoiy of Hither Asia b, in a certain sense, also the 
beginning of history in the Andeni World. 

Let us see now how the appearance of other races affected 
the ethnic conditio ns of the most ancient Near East. The 
basic slock of the area which extends from eastern Anatolia to 
Elam, and also of the adjoining plains to the south, consisted 
of the people from whom the Hurrians and the Elamites were 
descended- That group formed a branch of the so-called 
Alpine race^ and spoke a language whose nearest relations 
must be sought in the modem Caucasus. Ctdlmally it was 
characterized, in very early times, by the production of 
painted pottery and by the application of the knowledge 
of metallurgy. Was that group comparatively isolated, or 
did it have extensive connections with other ethnic elements? 
WTiat went on in pro-ethnic times, before the Elamites and the 
Hurrians may be assumed to have divided into an eastern and 
a western group, we have not the means of judging. Such 
primordial conditions are entirely beyond our power to recon¬ 
struct even in thdr barest onthneai. All we do have a right to 
assume is a pro-ethnic sjTnhio^s of the ancestors of the 
Elamites and the Hurriaits. For, to recapitulate once more, 
the extant philological material points to a common origin^ 
and the similarities between the First and the Second Aeneo- 
lithic Cultures also suggest a angle source^ the distribution 
of the remains of those early civilijKations indicates that the 
dis^Teminating center must be looked for in the north, between 
the Black Sea and the Caspian. Ni?w, It is not unlikely that 
this assumed center had some relations with the peoples of 
Central Asia in the cast^ whoever they may hai^e been. It is 
even more probable that there was at the same time some 
degree of intercourse with other Alpine groups in the west, and 
pos^bly also with some Mediterranean peoples. All this is of 
course too speculative for serious consideration. These possi- 
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bill ties are mi^ndoned only id order to indicarte that even iii 
remotest antiquity it may have been difficult for an ethnic 
group^ which was in posseasloii of the rudiments of civiliza¬ 
tion p to remaio culturally and mdally quite pure and uncon- 
taminated. 

T^e get on less uncertain ground when we pass the middle of 
the fourth millennium. The appearance of the Sumerians 
and of the Semites in Mesopotamia furnishes us with two new 
ethmc elements that join and eventually dispossess the original 
population. In Lower Mesopotamia the Elamite speech gives 
way to Sumerian p though the origmal population appears to 
adjust at least one dialect of Sumerian to its oTftTi phonetic 
hahils. In the north and in the w^t the results of racial fu¬ 
sion may be estimated mith more precision. The Humans, or 
their older relatives^ are also compelled gradiually to give up 
their dialects in favor of Semitic forms of speech. But in 
physical type it is the Semite who is in turn strongly in- 
fluenced by the older inhabitants of the couatry. 

This recessive quality of cultural elements coupled with an 
extraordinary tenacity of physical characteristics seems to be 
true of the Japhetic groups in general. The Elamites were 
able to main tain thdr speech only in the comparative isolation 
of the hills of Hnzistan. The Easrit^ and the Hurrians could 
not fare ao well in the plains* Not only do their languages 
give way to Semitic dialects, but they appear equally receptive 
to Indo-European influences. About the middle of the second 
millennium we find Indie gods in the pantheon of the Kassites 
as well as in that of the Hurrians. and the Mitannian Kikkuli 
employs at the same time good Indie technical terms. Fur¬ 
ther north, where the Indo-European influence was stronger, 
t he changes are more thorough-goi ng. The common stitch of 
Anatolia is in the Amama period Hittite, which Is in its 
structural form an Indo Eun>ijean language. In the following 
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itiilleimimu Haldian h superseded by another Indo-European 
language^ vlk. Aimenian. That the original physical charac- 
terfetics wertr not samhced together with the languages is clear 
from the example of the present-day Armenians. 

Li view’ of these facts, it cannot be thought a too bold gen¬ 
eralization when we say that the Elamites, tturrmns, and their 
congeners, formed the backbone of the ethnic groups in the 
Near East. From the south those peoples were pressed by the 
Semites from the north by the Indo-Enmpeans. These 
conditions must have obtained from very early times, and they 
are still largely true today. While the ^^Armeaoid^^ t3rpe is so 
prevalent in the Near East, the languages of the “third ethnic 
elem€nt“ are now to be found only in the Caucasian district, 
where the comparative difficulty of access contributed^ no 
doubtp to the preservation of those dialects. 

It does not appear that the other cultural elements of the 
oldest population of ^lesopotatuia fared belter than the 

^ The peiplcxiEig question of Semitic odglns does not wncwi ^s dinxlly 
ID the present iHVtL. Professor Barton has [Dfamued ma peJWDttlly that he 
pLumiDE to rrsTjitc JSttmHl Ori^m to bnog It up U? dale. The oldet 

view that Hit Sclnitei come from is now \'i;gonjusIy' assailed by a auiDber 

of modifm This h nat the place to ^ into details; a mavemeiit imn.- 

umry qf the vuiaiis theories on the subjEct is ^vea m Contrnan, Afanu^ 
iTarnkialagir arirstalt I ch. HI. Inddoitnlty CaDtenlU m nsTrirf s .AmuJTU i£ the 
eady hoiiie of the Semites {i4. p. 124), i\ccarding to Ungnad [KuUnrff^a^n I 
5) the Semites and the iDdo-Europcons foimed Dd^nalEy one group, whose 
hnme k to be sought in Europe, One fact is noly too frequently ignored in all 
these dJ^uMsioEu. Semitic ib llhked pbikiloEijc^y with Hhimtk mych more 
dosdy than with any other lingniatic g™p; and nf all the Semitk languages, 
AJ^hadian ha& preserved the greatest Dmnbcr of morpbolopcal fealures that 
are known otherwise from Hamitk hmj^ma^cs (cf. ^pednlly Earth, Dit Pf^ 
ntmirutikti^£ttng in Ldpdg 191J, XIV-XV). It fol¬ 

lows that the hnoae^liuid of the Semites most be sought m conjunction with that 
of the Homites, EiDcc the phUological cDTrcspoEideDtiS^ in qu^tlotl pre^|^iO« a 
pro^thme Hnmito-Srmitii: group, x4zid whatever thniT ultimate place of ari^ 
may have beDi^ it is very onlTVriy^ tc iny ihinfcfng, that the proto-kUtniiE 
Haroilo-Semites aie to be Aouglit anywheie difi than In north Africa^ and 
perhaps Ajahia, 
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languages of that group. That the people in question could 
be culturally productive is proved amply by the magnificent 
dviliaation of Susa Ir 'Bvlicise pottery has for sheer beauty of 
decoration few equals in the andent world- But in Mesopo¬ 
tamia that pottery disappears completely with the arrival of 
the Sumerians, The long Kassite period h not impressive 
from an artistic point of view. On the other hand, the 
Hurrians appear to have had a keen sense for decorative arts. 
The fine mural paintings from Nmu antedate the earhest 
known Assyrian wall paintings by several centuries, apart 
from representing the more finbhed and graceful effort, AH 
in all, however, the andent Japhethitca of the Near East do 
not seem to have possessed a great amount of cultural inde¬ 
pendence. Politically, too, they required a stimulus from 
without wherever organmng ability was required, Ibe king¬ 
dom of Mitanni was primarily^ it would seem, the result of 
efforts on the part of an Indo-Iraman aristocracy- 

Yet we must not underestimate the r6le which the non- 
Semitic and non-Sumerian elements in Mesopotamia played 
in the political life of the land. The First Dynasty of Ur suc¬ 
cumbed to the Elamitic rulers of Awan, The powerful rulers 
of Agade could not stave off deleat at the hands of the 
Gutians. The Third Dynasty of Ur is also brought to an end 
by the Elamites^ whereupon the Sumerians disappear from the 
stage as a political factor;*’ the Elamite Kudur Mabuk is 

s The Order of events in this cflnnrctkiii texnpta om to n^ s nrnr liut iiicrt u 
■jiTTiFttii^g likt poetic juadcc evm in hi£t<My. Tfee Ekmltcs weir tic first sel- 
tkxi in Li^ver MesopotamiH, as we have swik Ip coui&c nf titnc ih&y were 
forced* however, to jicld rfiHr vduable lands to Ehc inirading Suoaenazis. 
Superior colture etwUikd ifie mBirkablj talented iiEwcoincE& to alavt oEE Uw 
counter-attaink^ of the haidier original stock for scvcial ccntutic& Evan after 
such seriops setbacks as the over throw ol tha First Dyansly of Vi ibe Sumerians 
were not to be deaiHL But the ultimate result coLikf almoat have pre¬ 
dicted- The complcLc dlmiiutioi] of tic Stimciians ffom the politjiial stage li 
atcpmpliahed it kngtb by none other Finn EMtd. rbi-SiSp the hapless cpigOJa 
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sujiidently ina$ter of Babylonia to impose upon it the rule of 
his two sons, Waiad-Sin and Rim-Sin. It is evident, then, 
that ihe highlanders had in the third millennium as much to do 
with the s ha ping of the political destinies of Lower Mesopo¬ 
tamia as the Sumerians and Akkadians thonselves." In the 
second millRnniiiTn the Kassites are the dominant power in 
Babylonia, following the brilliant period of Hammurabi and of 
the Amorite Dynasty, The entire history of Babylonia thus 
resolves itsell into a constant struggle brtween the original 
population of the land and the Sumero-Akkadian uivaders. A 
Mesannipadda, a Sargon, or a Hammurabi, may have suc¬ 
ceeded in subduing and padiying the mountaineeis for a 
short time- But the latter, reinforced by kinsmen from the 
nearby hills, would invariably turn against the Sumerians or 
the Akkadians, eventually bringing about the downfall of 
their most powerful dynasties. 

As for Assyria, that country was unable to enjoy complete 
independence for even as long as a thousand years, all told- 
About the middle of the second millennium Ashur is under 
the domination of the Huirians. Little is known abut the 
earlier prilitical conditions; at all events, the dty-state of 
Ashnr was founded by non-Semitic rulers. Here, too, it is 
necessary to interpret the history' of the country in terms 
oj the cisscless struggle between the bemipc invaders and the 
older uihabitants of the land- 

We will never be able to appreciate fully the cultural and 


of aiSMAt nice,ii dingBcd awny in fettera in Anahan where lie weep* and fac^ lor 
meiey (cf. MF IM). Unfortunarely, it is the nmie leGned and odtivated 
gipgiqp which Bucctiinbft is thb Their effsrt Id hecoEDe fully acebroateti 

appeals ta have tapped the vitality af the Sumnim* in the long and bitter 
coutest. 

■ An » well tnnwn, not a few of the fiutet enunples of Sumero-Akkadian 
art, as well as some Invahtable Uieiary ntonuments of Qabylonia, weie actually 
iccoveied at Susa, and not in their Kspeetivc placiis nf origin- 
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political events in the Valley of Two Rivers unless wc give due 
cctnsideratiaii to the third ethnic element in that area, which 
in reality constituted the origmal population of the land. 
That group might be subdued for a long time, but it could 
never be completely suppressed. It might degenerate into 
cultural insignificance, but it always remained a powerful 
physical factor. In the miHennia that have followed the 
destruction of Nineveh and of Babylon there has not been 
much change in the essential jurtaposition of the mountaineers 
and the plain-dwelleis in the heart of the Near East. The 
Kurds and the Arabs face one another just as did the Elamites 
and the Sumerians, or the Hurrians and the Assyciaiis. In 
words ofPiofessor Breasted,** it is “an age-long struggle between 
the mount^n peoples of the north and the desert>wanderers 
of the grass-lands — ^a struggle which is still going on — for 
the possession of the Fertile Crescent." 
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INDEX 


AafEnipadd^ King oJ! S4, 

Guilfin origin olf 44. 

Adab, 94. m. 

Adanulun, 41| 91. 

Ajdoai, 90. 

Aegean anai: linguistic elemente of, 
25;ptaceDsuncs, 6f.; populatlan of, 
S; relations with Anatoli^ 2U 

Aeneolitliic d.vilu3Ltioo£. 2 ^ First 
Style; 62,147,151, leT; chTOnobsy 
of, 73; cspoosBon '&0 L; ori^n of, 
67^ 173; i^dol bodcgroun^ of, 6^7 f-| 
Second Style: 70 f.; aUcg«l Gutinji 
background of^ IDS f.; aponskm o£, 
72 Lt 7d L; origio of, 77 fL, BO, 173; 
racial background of, 7S L; relation 
to Jemdet K&sr lemauiSt 72; ^rcod 
by tbo Hurrittns, 147. 

Apui^r origmol the naine; 54^ 143. 

ok-suffia; in Elam^ 40 fi.; in Gutiaiij, 
98; in Kasate^ 122; in Sumer 40 ff; 
cLk-suOk. 

Akkad, probably Tmdfred as iMlmnOf 
119. 

Akkadian, language: glosses in syl- 
Ubarica, 54; indueDce of etime 
substrata, 155, I7l; pbonoJogy of, 
47; rdadna to 5o/, 53 

Akkadians, earliest appcoiance in 
Mcfiopcitamia^ 47. 

Ak£hjik,43,45. 

Alorodlans, 14 

Al^po, origin nf tbe name, JS4. 

Almoa, 92; of. Annan, Holman, loJ- 
man. 

Alpine stock, 10, 21+ l7i. 

Amorites, bi Meaopotamk^ 5; in Pid- 
cstinc, ItiZ, in prehistoric Sumer, 
1S2L 


Anuifru, i 75; place nantea in tbe 

loEidofJSSf. 

Qqt^^; Id ELumnte tetritoika^ 41, 
91; in Gutfon^ 98; in Hanianf 144 
t; in LuHu, 92; in tbe Zagros gen- 
erEEy,94 

Anou, pottery of, 65, 67. 

Anato^, cultures of, 2, 22; iuiiguages 
of, 8; peoples of, 164 f, 

Anatolian, phyakoi type^ 167j cf. 

ArmenoltL 
Anuuboninir 89, 

Anshan, 32^ 177; varioua speUingB of 
the name^ 27* 

Anubonmi^ of Kuta+ 69. 

Apiiak, 43, 

dr-elenkent, in HurriaOj 145* 

Arokdk 145. 

Arbflmn, 145; see UibfluuL 
AirhaBology, comiiarative study ot 
19b 

itn-«u(lb 4 in Hunian, 139 f. 

Anaen* 144^ 14S, 

Armnn+ in Lnlki^ S9^ 92, d Halman, 
Alomn; in AmnrrU, 154. 

AtTnEnia, 111^ 119, 167 L; connoetkELS 
with Susa 1,66; see Urar^u^ UmatrL 
Arnicnold Mock, 10 f.^ ^^^p 

Arrapha: 95, 1 L9j 145; dnrrjnienta- 
Dunn 130 ; as ncoghbarof Lidiu, 68 ; 
ftlaveafiom, 1031. 

Aiytm^ lOlj 117; in Mesopotamm, 
1Z2; d IrwkHEujMpeMia 
Araub^ 140,145^ 

ol-Eufha: in Gutian, 97 f4 ki Hurrian* 
146; in Easstte, 9^ tii 
^yhfiiumak, Eahnmwiakj 45, 98. 
AssjTca, cUmic stmins in* 177; Ian- 
guage oJ* liS. 
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AasyiifljiSj S; kws o£^ 157^ oriein <pf, 
156 £.; physical type ijf, 155; rela- 

tioufi wUii the Guti, 1® f, 
fM-saOIit, 95, 143 L \ in Syria^ 154; m 

AtHla^ dty in the knd ctf the Lulia. 
100, 

Awnk, m Aw3.n. 

Aw^ 43, 91,145, 14S, 176; Dynasty 
ol^ Elainite In or^in, 3S1; Jiknlily 
with Awa!^^ 40 £; in cnslitian with 
Elun, 3h 

Balih, king nf KJdi, 1501; riw, 156. 
Btinhsi, .flhc, 43, 96. 98, 100. US L, 

Hi £; in CTOftlitkin mth ESam. 31; 
ioolion of* 91; pn?pcr njHnes Emm 
the rtgion of* 44; vomnt spdiings 
of tht nfljne, 31. 

Ba^. kit^ of Ashur, 90. 

Boghai^oi, aiEMvcs oJ. 8, 

Canaan. 3an£UBee(s} of, 155; mtR- 
tucfd in the Eirkiik 141, 
Cappadocia, linguifitk dcmenlaaf. 1?. 

140; Cappadocian tablets^ 165^ 
Caxdudii, Kaiduchi, 115, 14L 
Caspian, languaga^ 17, 

Caarta, term csnpbyed by Cancaskn 
pliilologiatfi, 15. 

Caticasiaii: gencial faypothe^ 10 1; 
languages: 7. ft ciiEatfication of, 

12> 17; unidenii^ Heatmcnt ol, 

13 £; relation to Elamite and Hur- 
rian. 130 £; peoples* 172; phOnksEy. 
atatna of, 12 £- relntiwii mlJi the 
PcoplM of ibc Sea. 23; rival lenn 
for Japhefhztc. 15. 
crRiuTC'langUAgca, 18,165. 

Cdpper, importance of, in andcatdvil- 
imtinna, 2; Implnnants n^ 20. 
Cnndfam writing, origin 74 f; cf. 

writing 

Cylinder seals. 67, 77, S4. 

( 192 ) 


Dmnascujs, nrigin of the name, 154. 
diitaqa, syonniym ol ncmarn. 107 £ 
di-Buffia, 54,143; cL of. ll-suffiiL 

Eannatnm, wars with Efrtm* 30, 
Egypt, early contact with Sumer* 2; 
aJJegtfi connectiona with the Cau- 
caiU5^ 1£ 

element in Human proper names* 
145. 

Elzm, pa^nmi civiliEUioo of, 170; 
early history qf. 29 £; q>igrapEiic 
sources for the stutfer (rf. 21 ; etymol¬ 
ogy of the n&me, 26, 87, 94; variant 
names esf, 26; people of, S"; wars 
with Eajinatnm, 30i 36; irith Riah, 
36 f.; with Saigon d Agage. 30 1; 
podtion among andent culture^ 2. 
Etami ti^ Language: cormecdon with 
the Caucadan group, 7, 52, 130 £; 
dfidpherment nf. 271; four miUen- 
nia of ita history^ 28; traces, pf pak- 
tali^don, 55j phonology, M; re- 
kdon with the Lulhi langtiage. 93; 
Hiflkefi, 29, 91; districla, 31; dy¬ 
nasty in Sumer nnd Akkad, 32; 
origin ef the Dynaaty of Awaii^ 35 
£; studies, 7^ 

Elamites: atteged r^Iatioiis with Sidl^ 
ianfi, 9; originn] populatidn of Lower 
Mesopotamk, 6®; precede the 
Sumerinnsp 46; put an end to the 
politicaJ history of the Sumg riana 
176; related to the Hurrianji, |64 
173, 

ehObcid, temple of Nmkhuraagj 34; 
prehigtoric remains* 64. 67. 

Elymitca^ 94. 
iuKe^H.49L 

Mvms Sill: 49 £; geopaplik distri- 
butkm of. SJ; mentioned m lan¬ 
guage of Akkad, 53 £; paktalka- 
tion* 56; posaEblc nrigm of the name. 
56 £; probable mduence upon ibe 
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DMC '^ShuiMr/^ SS; t™tTiWFSt taf 
the f-fiound, 50 f.: ty 01 %' 

indly noii-5tjiiieriuipcpqMjoD, 521. 

EnmcTkBjp king of Uruk, 152. 

EridUp etymology of dw nunCp 59^ f. 

Ethuk coiinot4:tioD9p 3^ map b the 
third mEllenmoiiL^ 5^ eobstmtom in 
SuntcT, 47 f.p 52; in AMyrn^ 124 f; 
in Syria and PakstinCp 155. 

Etru^caits^ 24; language of, 17- 

Fair cnmplcdorir its alleged ethnic 
Significanix, 103 ff, 

f-saund, trentETifiitfif b Erne Sol, SO L 

£x-£n£Ex, 154. 

Gilgamesh Epic, 150, 159 f.| Httdte 
tragmCOts dI, IfiC; IlLfirian frag- 
menu o£, 100. 

CTeccfip mainlatid d: dependency 
upon Anatolia, 21. 

Gntebuin, probable coimectkm with 
the name of the Gutip 100^ 143. 

Guti, the 5, aB^ 59 f.j 96 f.; origin of 
the name, 145, 

Gotian, GuHanq, pairim; alleged Ary- 
ankation of, 101 cDoimectum 
with Aeaeolithic II, lOB t; with 
jemdet Naar, 73; dc^tHpLion in M- 
Syrian fljmnkp 111; early appear- 
aiipc in Stimef, 99; ethnic ai&lia- 
tian£^ 97; hkloiy id Ai^riiLfi limetj 
109; b the CeatmJ ZagmSp 97 1; 
kings, 9T f 109; regarded oa Indo- 
Eurnpeaii^, lOt; as SemiteSj^ lOl; 
lelatldnah^ with ihe Lnibp 99; 
langUA^^: 1J8, 166; dcEncnts of, 
97 ff.; nameftr 44, 99* 109; origin of 
the name LagoAh* 99; telatuinalup 
with the dialects of Lolhi, Barah^i, 
9B, 

GutiDzn, Dynasty of, 97, 149; Ian- 
guaggp people of, E?; pif^sfiifaie con¬ 
nection with Gntehum* 100. 


in Hurrian, 159 15t; see 

l?fl. .4, Smnerian dtks, JE t, 45; cL 
ShnharL 

Hablni^ 162. 

Hadanish, king oi Harnnri^ 43^ 95. 

TTaidiarF, language: 8,17, 145, 165 f,; 
study ofj 14; EUJhxcS, 119; 'PErbal 
elemenia, 1681. 

Haldians^ LI9. 

Haligolbet, 95* 123, 135; cf. Honl- 
galbat 

HiaJlapi, native camn of the Etitmltcs^ 
94, 

TTftlfnnn, S3 f ^ 92,97; cf, Annan, lal- 

man. 

Bamidc; group, 4, 9, 175; nrfatioa to 
Semitic* 9,175; physical type^ S. 

Ham* 144. 

Hanigalbatp 111* 135; etymology of 
the name* 144; Interchange with 
HflligaTbat* 95; vajiuit forms of* 95. 

HinuLzi, DymtEEy of, 43. 

Hspirti* Ztk 

Hatamti* 26. 

Hattie, 135; pcrasible oonneotkos with 
Eassite, 123, cT, pmti3-Hittit& 

Hepa, 146. 

JIf-EuffiXj in Hurriin* 1 IS f. 

ffighland coltarc, 87; cf. Acneolitbk 
L 

HjghkndeiA* as riviJ ittm tor C&ii-^ 
camcks, 15. 

HitriPe, langiLi^; conret name for, 
JSj its Indo-Enropeanuzd dutr- 
acter, 17 1 

Horitea, elyrooiogy of the name, 1 

Hod, langnagc, Z5; d. Ekmite. 

Hnbaha* Huwawa^ t60. 

Humban, 89* 

Hunl, conneetkm with Hjoritea, 131 i; 
interchangeable with hlitamii* 131; 
reading of name axemiJnedp 130 f; 
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tmcfis noiitiift id. Egypt and PhIcst 

tiDc, 132 x in tbt Sq:tiiagmt, 132 , 
Hurri^Mitaoii]^ laj]guager S. 

Huxrmiip language: cltmciits 

of, 114^ 13G; in Bogho^i. IJO^ in 
Rfts Shamia, 163^ in Syriip 154; rr- 
liliDiiEhip with Elmniie^ 137; with 
H a ldbrij IfiSriHiffiics liS t iSlj 
prapernarnes; iSSlLp 15i; m Pal»- 
twiCp 13J J.; m Syria, 154. pho¬ 
nology, 139, H2.; vetiiiofi af ths 
GHgonoeih Et«c, 160, 

Hurriani^ /ojjm; alleged bkndnw 
ofp 104 f.j an of, 176; dDtmEctioii 
with AeneoUtliic 11, 80; with jem- 
dot Naar. 147 t; ethnic stock In 
Anatulia, 8; grofiraphk distlifau- 
liem of, 125 in Akkad, in the 4th 
mUlenniuin^ 14fi L; m Palestint, 134, 
147, 161; io the Amaini lettciE, 
118; mtstabm lot Hittites, 134 L; 
nainc oi, 13S 1. (cL Subaieam}] 
trices of posathKe Tnrtnenac in the 
Bible, I6I f; t^lion with the 
CaticMian gtonp, 136; with the 
Elanutes, L64; with the liobirii, 
Ifil; with this Scmitesi, 13J; nilErg, 
of, IWf. 

uyJdJ, Uiirfif, Sttrtuf, 130, 

Bitrlilij 130, 

EutiS, 131 
Huziihaiip IT4. 

Hypo-hachyxephaJic grtfllpp 10 f. 

lalinblha, of A^uo:, probahiy of Gu- 
tian origin, t09, 
laJnian^M. 

Ihi^m,afUr,31£,ir6f, 

Uku, 146, 

India, within the gT^^iop of ImdcDt 
ctdiiireap 2. 

Indo-EiiropcaiLSp 120; dorninant racial 
lypCp 6; elcmcots of £n xAuntolM, 8j. 


in McEopotaniia, 101^ 123, 13S; b 
the ZagTD 5 , JOi, 174 f,| d, 

Itbdiia v-aBcy, eonnecijanf with Meso¬ 
potamia, 76. 

i>ekmml, in Htmian, 94_ 

Iraman elements, 16^. 

mw, fiETtp 145. 

trtiiKj 146. 

Japhethite, appikation oi the term, 
IS f.; ianEuagia, 167; term does not 
imply genetiE icbtiojiahip^ |fi f.; 
theory of N. Mm, 13. 

JaphcLhitc^ 18, 171 f., 176; in phil- 
olo^cal and arfbaeoJogicBj wurcet, 
22 ; inteiTciadanship ol, 22 . 

Japhetic, 16 f.; lands, amhaeokij^ of, 
19 Lt ImgLiislic tkmenta, 54^ 163; 
peoples, 120,156,172. 

JemdeL Nasr, coanettMni with Suaa 
IT, 72; fin^ from^ 75; language of 
the inset^tioDS^ 74 1; pictographa^ 
72 ff.; met piobohly of non-Sume¬ 
rian origm^ 74t;tabkt5, 69 a, 74 f. 

Jews, physiol type of, 155, 162, 

142; in Etamltc, 20, 91; b 
Luilu^ OI; d, oil'-siiMjL 

iianeshite, suggested destination for 
the Hittite language, 11. 

Kaiifudri, see Cardiichi, 
ll5, 118. 

Kas^pl, oUegad nativ-e name of the 
ECn^iitta, 124 

Kasaile, Inngua^ 121 a, t3S, 166; 
rtbuianahip with EhmuLe, tZ2 t; 
traces of aizm^iloQS with pioto- 
IDttitc fHattic)j 123, 166. 
nasty, 121; mvasttMl, 32. 

KsFff ites, pojnm; name ns fwmd to. tfae 
Eirhuk tablets^ 119. 

JCoJJa, Kaahshu, 123 L 

Kizaihi, tS3L 

Eeogir, 55, 
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KenllirifKl, 

Kitia^Kikkiii, 

KimBibH 9#, J44; Mff SuTlKiaaii tlUkxt 
frtJEQ^ 37. 

Kinahhi^ oMest ocCTumsCfi oi the 
naKtej. 141. 

Ring ItE^p .y 3^ 

Kish, eaily itilm ofp 150; Fust Dy- 
niaty of, 36; SectPlld Dif'naity ofi 36. 

K wfralfMj 123- 

Kudyr ilabuk, Ekimifr nikt^ 32; at- 
titmk tnwinls AifKulLeAp 1S3. 

KufUbp orifiiti of tbc name, M. 

KunwnuhL, neighbcra of the Guli, HI 

Kiaid, alleged etynvclogy of the 

tie. 

Kurdistan^ 11 Ip 1J3 117. 

Kufds, originally oE Zagim sloct, 117 
f,; i^h^'^tral chamctcdslics of, 117 f.; 
ladal heiErngtneit^' of the people^ 
117; varioos d£<^gmitlon&i foxp 115 f.; 
pTEStnl position in the Ntai Eastp 
17K 

ATfiilu, 124. 

KwIJriJbaz, oaMO of Karaites m the 
Kirbiik documejilA, 119, l2Lp 114, 
141. 

l-fiuffiT, In Hunmop 145,1601. 

Lahud. dements -iind suffinSf LDi EEam- 
itc, 29; in Gutkn, lOG, 114; in Kur- 
lian, 94,142,154 (in ^ian naniesj? 
nasiioiluted before m m Hnrrijm^ 
145 j ocrarrenec ia LyllUp 9d t; m 
Sidlyj 94^ in 5oLith-Jl-&5apotainian 
nwneSp 45,94; in the Zagros orea^ 92. 

Labio-vdiuSp Iraces of in Erne Snip 51 

I 

lafa. Go turn (oncalive dement, 99. 

Lagnjih, orijgin of the pirm^ 99; WHTS 
trith Flairij 30 ft. 

predihidiii] dly, 38 f,; writlfig 
of the nsunc, 45_ 


Lnrsii, cited piediloviaii dty_p -38; 
vHmn t Tiames, 3S, 45. 

fjoguiatic rdatk’iishh>, 3; liogoistk 
paieontobsy, 37 L 

Liquids, interchange of, m Runiaii+ 
139p 145;; in LuJlu, 92; m Somenaii, 
92; interchange with nasakr 95; 
in Central Zogios nnd hi Hattk, 
123, 

Lngalnnninnmdu, king of x\djib, m- 
scriptioin of, l2Sr 

Lviakhuj in the Boghazhni teits, their 
cnnnectiob with the LuUUp 95. 

Lstl^HUfriln^ 96. 

En llni Iring of Ashni,90^ 1 lO. 

LuJlu, country ofp 87 f-t spread of the 
norntj 95; htstciry ofp Sp B9, 90; 
kings of Assyria of Loilu origrn, 90 
L; neigMrtST^ of, 96; laagaagE; 138, 
166; palatalization, 57; FclationsMp 
with ELamita, 93; wiih Gutknp 
snfihres, 93; vaiiant forms of the 
mum;, 93. peopfit names, 44; 94 f.; 
in Syria, 154,163. LuDu «n-ant5, 
slaves, 95, 105. 

LuDubath the cnnntiy of tSie Lollulbi* 
I4J. 

Lullubl, the peopte of Lnlio, flS^ 95^ 
I24p 14J; etymola^ of the nanKp 
93; similnx name in Sadly, 94. 

L4jlIumep9J; in ABsyrian annals, 1101 
apparently n deatguitinn d 
Akkad, 95,119. 

Lnristarip 119. 

LnrSj 95. 

Lyda, proper names, 7; language of, 
17. 

Maitenip older form of Mitanni, 129p 
115. 

fnofi-suiBjE, I4t 

Mcditetrnncan rmie, 5, 10, 21^ 173. 

Mesannipndda, king of Vt^ 34* 149^ 
177, 
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MctUIuE^p i73i sp^lkadau of, 6Q^ 
pn}|>&b]iity ^ CiiiKssiaii adgi% 22 j 
invcDliaa 62 f . 

typc^ 64. 

NfiTJtnnip name Intrrthuieti wntb 
SubArip 129^ witli Eilni, lil; kinj;- 
doti] ofj 12S L; ffitaliou with 
poation in Aasyriap 169. 
MitAimiAn tetter oE Tiuhratu, d. 
Tusbmtto- 

"Mllitni^ aitegitd vaxinnt for ' Vfii'a.nni^ 
129, 

^lohamnfed Jafax^ mouDdef, 59. 
MoliAiiiinnlAbad, polUay of, 65, 

potteiy of, 59, 63, re¬ 
mains d Aeiijeoiitluc £l^ 72. 

Jlfp^UnAlllcl, a rhtiTp rtFT m fhp - TTijr r Taft 

^i!TSEOa trf tilt GJlgafflesk Epic* L60 
L 

Namar, \-jiwiir, t3Q, 143. 
jumrUj 1Q2 L; TivraTiitig of, 106 £. 
NaiHid-Sui, cooquGi^ Suboitu* 125; 
def^ted by the Gutij SS; reaches 
Syria, 154; stete of, 33 L; wars with 
the LoHo, 83 f . 

Xb^bIs, InLerdiangc with Hf[iriH% 95, 

m. 

rid* H^etefflont^ in Anatolia, 165 L; in 
Lutlu, 166; in the ZagTO§i 92, 
XcaHthu: man, Z 

Kealutes, piobabte name of ihe tndo- 
EmopeaoiAed Hittites* 13. 

N’ooiL, possihte ctymolofiy of the name, 
161, 

Nordic, lacul ctemenl, 6* l-Q. 

Xulht, NolUiaip vamnta of LoUu, 93, 
95. 

m Ftemine, 29; dL ip^ lalwal 

auSM. 

PftlatalizAtkm^ in EbmlEe, SSj in Ems 
54,56; in Lullup S7,^G. 


Pale&llne, connetitlcina with Aenec^ 
Eithic If, ?6^ ?9' colturai retetiom 
with Bahyktiin, 157 L 

PhOtetanes* Anatoll&n origin of^ 24 

Pktosi^hic script, in Ebm, 20, 71* 
?4; m Jemdet Nsar, 72 in ih£ 
TtiuTiia vnlky, 75. 

Pahnrmsbe, Honten oty, 44. 

P&Tahri, set 

Place Tiamess in Aimlolteii distiict^ 
165 ti te Hniiian, 140 in LiiUu* 
94 tj in Syria (Hurnsn) 154; pns 
diluviao, in Sinner, 33; prt-GfEidftii, 
5L;^m£laiinfcrtE£iatintn tnpczsooni 
onmesp 91, 93; toponymic and topo- 
grephical ^tndiesj 37. 

Pdlychinnic wmie, 20, 72; fmm Tepe 

Ga'ifTa*77+ 

Pottei>v painted, 20 L; in nnitlicm 
Mesopotcuniii^ 54 f.; imii'Snmetiaii 
origin of, 69; see Acncolithk I and 

n. 

Fierifllndan, riHi^ J3 L; kinga of 
^lesopctanila, 153 L; palrianikis^ 

153 L 

ProDomioaJ etemen^ m H^dhm and 
inHurrian, 163 f. 

Ptotia-F.ternite, 52^ 147, 151; cf. 
Etertiires. 

Froto-Hittitcai, 3, IJ4 f * 156, t65 L, 
d. Hattte; laogiiagie of, atfeged re- 
terioiteEnp with the Cauiiaiian 
gfotip, 165i 167; andogies beiween 
pfOto-HIttitc and KassLte, t23, 166. 

PtOlO-lhdfi-ELini|Jcans, in j:\natjoliu, 
18^ 166 f.; in. the area, 18, 

Qa^iia, city hi Syria, 95 f., 158, 145, 

154 1^^ 

Qurti, in A^symn jiTinnk, 112 fi.; le- 
latbn tn the Guti, 114 f,; peiaond 
nnmes d|. 114 
Qutl, i-ariant d Giiti, 110 L 
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ifi Eknutf^ M, mt^cadve 
oi FTjm^ tB ongiii, UL iJiimlkll, 

13*^ U ifl LxilK 91; m aoutt-Meso- 
poEaflliaii mmeSp 39 0;; rf. ar^ 

■ajffrl 

Pat^s SlittiiiTBn mbkcs f^]IIl^ 163. 

in Guliftn+ 9fl; in LuUHr 91; cl, 
oJ, jt-50^; iihibnt (cumativtia ajvd 
suMxcs, 

S^sirror pottery of, 67» 

Sanlnip origin of llic namt, ISE 
gArs^n d£ Agttjic, waja wUli Ekm, 30 

SatLwatti^ iTKloEiiiopean omuc in 
BiiFrian terts, 13S. 

loiinn-tEQgUAgca, tftp |6S. 

SombihaUiTj king of lettnf flt 

100. 135, 

Seals* from Siisa Hi tnsm Jcoidfet. 
Nmt, 72; d. cylnrier seals, stamp 
scals- 

SnstaiL, pottery of, 64,67^ 

Semitcfi; acrival in Manpotaroia, 152 
tr i74i connection with the First 
D^itosty of Kiahj i30j 152; hm- 
g tfcftg Bft of^ coancclkm with the 
thumtic group* 175; cn%hi c£, 175; 
physknl type of, 5, 174; priority cn 
\ffHjyfi . ta:rrtia pvcr the Slime rnzis, 
aii; probahle traces at Tcpc Gawm, 
79, 82; relarinoa wiEh the Hurmnfi, 
153 f. 

hivnf, Hurriiii word (oc Tifother,* 142, 

144. 

Shchriznr, 9S; as center of the Lullu, 
SSL 

Shubari, Dty m Smiser, 38 ff., 44 f„ 
lZ6;rf.^ii. j1, 

Shubam, people, 90; ailegedly hlonri* 
104; in Assyrian nunali;* 104; 
slaves^ 102 L; cf, Snbareima 
ShumcT, possible origin of the name, 
58. 


Sfanmppak, Suioerian cilyj 3E f., 42; 

archaic tests Irom, 5C 
rile-suffii, 44.9(^93,123. 

^tLani JoecQativES and 44, 

90; in AnaloOn, IbS L; m HaMian* 
163; in Hurrtan, 141; iin Syrin, 154; 
in the Zagms. 43, 4Tj cL n^ 5* ri* 

SCfffilL 

ScOy^ bsponyink analogica 

with Elam and Luiiu* 94. 

Sinaki UKrantnio ran^ge in Lidlu, 91. 
Slaves, GntLui, 101 S. 

Stamp scnii^ Ironi Susa 1, 20* 66, 77; 

from Tepe Cawrn, 06. 

Subnrenn, lanpuagep confused with 
Atfeadian, 129, 136; cf. Human 

language. 

Submeanfi, iinaatis&ciniy rieaigna- 

rirtn ftjf UnmaiH^ 135 S. 

Snb&d, used for Mjtanni, 129^ 

Subflrtn, S7p 139; as a pographic^l 
temiT 136; early occunence of the 
name, 125 f.; intefchanges with 
Ashur* 127, 

Suhir* 125 I 

Sumer, fflriy conliKts with I^ypt* 2; 

nrighi of the mune, 55. 

Sumerian, dinlect^ 46f,, 174; new dia^ 
li*ct Irom Kinmsh mid Matka, 5T; 
phtradnt: corr^pcaalEMS* S0L;c£, 
Emi £«, Emt Sail knffungfi, ag- 
glntinative charactef of, 13; infln- 
encol the ^Kedi nl ibe pie- 

gjqincrijifl sttbstiatnm, 47; 

Intexchani^e ol li![iuda, 92; cMir- 
phological chanicieriatica, 3; phen- 
nlogy* 43. 

Eflioierians. comparatively lata ap^ 
peamnce In Mf^^tjunia, 46, 68 L* 
174; cultural contribntkHis* 85; de- 
cUne* 176; odghip 83 t; phyrical 
qharaicteTistkrs, 3 Li redation to the 
Betni-mythical dynasties, 149; con- 
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nectkm with thfl Jemdct Kasr p«5- 
plt,T3p7St 

see Acnwttthic !{uULEdetu^aT^ 
63; drvclo|iiDeiit ofp 67; 

north^rc origin trf the atylt, 62, 66 
{.; TThtticnfi with AinueiUA, 66; 
Tnnim di&xEtit fmm those at the 
Sqnnenaftft, 67 L; 62. 

Sosa n, see Aenedithk H; eipoiiaicm 
o{, 20 L; oriEio gf, 70 t; pidfl- 
graphk script fronv Tl, 74, 

Sutip 143. 

Taihii,143L 
T&doip 141. 

Tdl Kaodcni, pottery of, W. 

TcO Zeadfliip pointed polteiy of, 65, 
Tept GawrtL, pottery of, 64 f.; poty- 
chrome w»jb from^ 77; trarea of 
Seznitac occupalloiii 79, S2. 

Tsliiip, Tthip, 114, l^P 
ThfiEiDmflrph^ vases, 20, 71 f,, 77. 
Ir-suffibl, £□ the Elainito ^rOnp, 143 i IT* 
HomoiiT 143; of, ol, ifzHSUffiJL 
Jl-fiouod, in EhumEep 2&; in Gutianp 
100; in Hattk, tlJ; in LuilDp 100. 
Tnhrfchp Un^ua^ and peopje, 87 * 96 , 
98, 163; Origin of (he nnmg 44, 
Tupinh, king of 150 L 
Turaha, 144, 


Tiirukkip i^agios peopk, 96. 

Tuslimtskp letter of, 123 f., 1J6* 138. 

^^4 vnriont of Akshok^ 43, 

Uip aenBO^chk depo^dts irom, 64^ 67; 
etymology of tlic nune^ 38, 9Z f.; 
First Dynafily’^, 34 L; proln- 
dynastic paves gf, 3S; varinots of 
the nsztiGp 92. 

Urartu, Hp 96. Cf. FTnlfliHTi, UrtlAtrl 

UrbihHt4 148 

UiWsh, 130,148. 

Unnia, pottery of, 65. 

Umatiip 9G> 111. 

ntakp oi^in of the name, 92 i 

Usiqjl&p ruler of Ashiu^ 109 I* 

Vonnic, language^ 8, 17; cL HaMkn. 

ifti-sufifii, in HiirrisuT 146, 

Wddngp possible non-Siimcriaii Origiii 
of^ 75 f., 84 , CL irritEng, 

Zhgios, 87 1, 110, 117, 119, lf»p 172; 
phonetic petiEliaddcs of the Zagros 
ItmguagHp 92; as shcjter of the 
Amoiites^ 153. 

in HimTanj 15L 

ZnmUB, land of the LuUn, 90 f., JOD^ 
J13p 154 

ZhiEudm, 160^ 
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